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Art. L—A SYSTEM OF TONNAGE ADMEASUREMENT, 


PROPOSED FOR THE SHIPPING OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In again offering to the public some remarks upon the subject of ton- 
nage admeasurement, the writer has thought it expedient to arrange his 
ideas for application, and present at one view the system which he believes 
to be required for all classes of vessels belonging to the United States. 
By this course the views formerly expressed in this Magazine,* may be 
in effect revised and incorporated with his latest investigations and studies, 
and the whole subject thus receive a full and final presentation. 

The necessity for again recurring to the consideration of our subject, 
arises from the fact that Congress has not yet reformed the old system of 
admeasurement, and no one can foresee when that body will do so; or, 
in case they do, whether the new mode would be adapted to all classes 
of our shipping, unless the requirements of those classes shall have been 
discussed previously, and the precise mode of fulfilling them pointed out. 
Since writing our former articles there was a prospect that the late Con- 
gress would signalize their regard for the shipping interests of the coun- 
try, so far as to introduce reform by enacting the British rules for 
(capacity) tonnage, but the bill containing them was finally defeated. 
Their adoption would have given us a partial system, and the groundwork 
for a complete one. But there should be no good reason why such a 
system as is wanted must be adopted piecemeal. It seems only necessary 
to examine the subject with the attention and inquiry which it merits, in 
order to determine what principles are involved, and wlat rules of measure- 
ment would be applicable to all classes of our merchant shipping. 

Our own investigations have led to a firm conviction, that it ts necessary 
to measure American vessels in two ways ; first, for the BurvEN that they 








* See the numbers for May, June, and July, 1858. 
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will carry ; and, second, for the capacity which they will stow. This 
opinion is based on the following considerations :— 

1. Merchandise has two Measures, one of weicur, and another of 
BULK. 

2. The freight on merchandise is charged upon one of these measures. 

3. Cargoes of merchandise are classified according to these measures, 
being denominated “ dead-weight” and “ stowage.” 

4. “ Dead-weight” cargoes are of two kinds, literal and equivalent— 
lead will typify the former, and lumber the latter. The definition is, one 
that loads a vessel deep enough for a voyage before the hold is quite filled, 
or that consists of such merchandise as may be partly laden upon deck 
after the hold is filled, until, as in the former case, the vessel takes all she 
can carry, or bear up with safety on the voyage. 

5. “Stowage ” cargoes are those which require all the space that can 
be given under the cover of eo bpeg on decks, and, having occupied it, 
still does not bring the vessel down into the water to a deep sailing trim. 
Passengers belong to this class; and many articles of moderate specific 
gravity, as cotton, or lumber, practically speaking, belong to it or not, 
according to lading—when a deckload is carried, the cargo becomes one 
of equivalent dead-weight. 

6. Vessels are modeled and constructed with reference to “general or 
special services—some being built for carrying promiscuous cargoes, as 
most vessels in the foreign trade; others for weighty cargoes, as nearly 
all in the coasting trade; and others, again, for stowage cargoes, as packets, 
and all steam vessels, carrying passengers. 

7. The burden that can be carried depends directly upon the displace- 
ment—the exterior magnitude of a vessel's hull; this power should be 
measured. 

8. The capacity that can be stowed depends directly upon the interior 
space of the hull, together with any cabins erected thereon; this power, 
also, requires measurement. 

9. The value of a vessel lies in her powers for earning freight-money ; 
it has therefore a relation to rwo admeasurements—the BurpDEN and the 
CAPACITY, and not only so, but the value of one vessel may relate almost 
wholly to the measurement of burden ; while that of another relates as 
entirely to the measurement of capacity, and yet another relates to both 
Measurements, as steamboats which have their hulls filled with freight, 
and their cabins crowded with passengers. 

10. These two Measurements of a vessel’s powers, viz., the burden and 
capacity, (tonnages,) as we will name them, bear no fixed relation to each 
other throughout the various styles of shipping used in the United States ; 
and therefore the one cannot be used for the other as convertible* quanti- 
ties, but they must both be obtained for each vessel, In many cases, 
however, the two measures will closely approximate equality, and one 
will prevail over the other just in proportion as burden or capacity may 
have been the chief object in building, 

It is manifest that if a different state of facts existed—if all vessels 
earried the same class of cargo, and were modeled and built alike, only 
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* In computing freights, weight and bulk are sometimes made convertible terms; but this does 
not argue the exclusive fitness of capacity for the basis of ship tonnage; per contra, in such cases 
it is bulk that is converted into weight. See rules of Chamber of Commerce defining a shipper’s 
ton. 
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one way of measurement would be needed. But such is not the case in 
this country, where a greater diversity exists, in these respects, than in 
any other on the globe. Here, also, a very extensive practice prevails of 
Jading some kinds of merchandise upon the deck, which is common no- 
where else. British vessels are prohibited now from carrying deckloads, 
it being considered a dangerous practice ; whatever the cargo may be, it 
must all be stowed under deck. From this it may be seen why their 
single system of capacity admeasurement answers very well for their 
shipping, but would not do alone for ours—first, they have no vessels 
purposely constructed for carrying deckloads, and, therefore, none capable ; 
and, second, they have comparatively few vessels engaged in carrying dead- 
weight cargoes. The most profitable employment arises from the exporta- 
tion of manufactured goods, making bulk freights to all parts of the world. 
The outward cargo, being the most sure and profitable, is most highly 
appreciated, causing shipping in England to be built chiefly in reference 
to stowage capacity. 

In all European countries the bad tonnage rules, and enormous dues, 
have so influenced modeling as to forbid the construction of vessels suited 
for carrying deck cargoes; while our rule for measuring single-decked 
vessels is calculated rather to encourage it. We entertain no doubt that 
fully one-third of our shipping carry more or less of cargo on deck; and, 
it cannot be denied, the vessels engaged in the coasting and inland trade, 
derive peculiar value from their fitness and freedom to do so, The earn- 
ings of those employed in several extensive trades would be reduced one third 
if not loaded in this manner; nay, even our grain and coal carriers must 
take something on deck, in these times, to increase their earnings. The 
nature of freights is such on the Great Lakes, that vessels are almost 
wholly valued for burdensome, or buoyant qualities, and it is to a great 
extent the same in the seacoast trade. 

Now, the only way to measure such vessels, correctly, is by taking their 
burden (tonnage) on the principle that their cargoes belong to the dead- 
weight class. It is plain, that the space above the deck of a vessel which 
may be occupied by the deckload, cannot be appreciated by any mode of 
capacity admeasurement, because it has no defined dimensions, The only 
practical remedy we have ever known proposed for this radical inutiity 
of the British system to answer for this class of our shipping is, the aboli- 
tion of deckloads! We presume our shipowners are not willing to con- 
form the models of their coasting vessels, (or any others,) and their prac- 
tice in Joading them, to the tonnage rules of any nation, however good 
they may be; for our part, we think proper rules should be framed to 
conform to them, and their lading. Built wide in the beam, they have 
greater stability, carry a larger cargo, and admit of handling it more 
expeditiously than if constructed with high topsides, to carry it all in the 
hold. Any restraints necessary for safe navigation may well be left by 
Congress to the discretion of underwriters. 

It is admitted by an eminent authority in England, who maintains that 
capacity measurement alone is sufficient for the wants of that country, 
that the shipping of the United States demands something more. He re- 
marks, “ England and the United States are iu some respects under differ- 
ent circumstances in regard to their maritime carrying trade. We have 
no lakes and large rivers, [nor extensive coasts,] like those of America, 
on which vessels, almost of the nature of rafts, navigate with heavy deck 
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loads forming a large portion of their cargoes, and which vessels there- 
fore can only fairly be measured, or assessed, on the principle of dead- 
weight. A few of our vessels are certainly employed in carrying metals 
and metallic ore; but the same vessels are also frequently engaged in the 
transport of other kinds of cargoes, and are consequently built and 
measured for general purposes.” 

In making choice of a method for taking measurements and comput- 
ing tonnage, we have been influenced to adopt the new system established 
by Great Britain from two considerations, namely, to secure the best, and 
to aid in making it international. This system has been in operation 
about four years, and has given general satisfaction. The Commissioners 
of Customs, with the approval of the Board of Trade, have power to 
amend it, and prescribe the regulations for its application. We shall 
employ this system, in the words of the “Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” 
for admeasuring capacity (tonnage ;) and also use its excellent method, so 
far as practicable, for computing burden (tonnage.) 

It has been deemed important, that the two Measurements should equal 
each other in cases where vessels have been built for general cargoes and 
no passengers, or where a preponderance has not been given to the 
development of powers either for burden or capacity. In all other cases, 
an inequality will be exhibited, and just in proportion as a vessel shall be 
designed fir carrying opposite classes of cargoes. Thus, shipping built 
for stowage cargoes, or for passengers, would have the capacity measure- 
ment greater than the burden, because of their high topsides, or cabins 
on deck; while vessels constructed for dead-weight, or deck cargoes, 
would have the burden measurement greater than the capacity, because 
of their shallow construction, and the reduction of inclosed spaces above 
the water line. In all financial dealings, the larger measurement should 
be taken, as it will correctly indicate the source of a vessel’s earnings, 
and also afford the best basis for appraising her value; but both measure- 
ments shoul! be registered, in order to show fully the relative powers 
possessed, and establish clearness and precision in our tonnage statistics. 


RULES FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT OF SHIP TONNAGE, 


I. All vessels hereafter admeasured for tonnage, shall be admeasured 
separately for the burden (tonnage,) and for the capacity (tonnage,) by 
the rules following; and the larger measurement shall be taken as the 
true one for the assessment of dues, or charges of any kind, based upon 
tonnage; but both measurements shall be inserted in the register. Through- 
out the rules for burden, the tonnage deck shall be taken to be the guard 
deck in steamboats and propeliers; and to be the upper deck in all ves- 
sels which have no spar deck, but to be the deck next below it in all ships 
which have a spar deck. Throughout the rules for capacity, the tonnage 
deck shall be taken to be the upper deck in ships which have Jess than 
three decks, and to be the second deck from below in all other ships; 
and in carrying such rules into effect all measurements shall be taken in 
feet and fractions of feet, and all fractions of feet shall be expressed in 
decimals, 

RULE I.—FOR BURDEN. 


Il. (1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along the 
upper side of the tonnage deck, from the outside of the outer plank at 
the side of the stem, to the outside of the outer plank at the midship 
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stern timber, deducting from this length what is due to the rake of the 
bow in the thickness of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stern 
timber in the thickness of the deck, and also what is due to the rake of 
the stern timber in the round of the beam; divide the length so taken 
into the number of equal parts required by the following table, according 
to the class in such table to which the ship belopgs :— 


TABLE, - 


Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, 50 feet long or under, into 4 equal parts. 

Class 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 50 feet long and not exceeding 120, into 
6 equal parts. 

Class 3. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 120 feet long and not exceeding 180, into 
8 equal parts. 

Class 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 180 feet long and not exceeding 225, into 
10 equal parts. 

Class 5, Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal parts, 


(2.) Then, the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of the re- 
quired depths and breadths being properly taken, find the transverse area 
of such ship at each point of division of the length as follows :—Measure 
the depth at each point of division, from a point at a distance of the 
round of the beam below such deck, or, in case of a break, below a line 
stretched in continuation thereof, to the outside of the garboard strake, 
at thé rabbet, deducting from this depth any excess of thickness of this 
strake over the average of the bottom planking; then, if the depth at 
the midship division of the length do not exceed sixteen feet, divide each 
depth into four equal parts; then measure the outside horizontal breadth 
at each of the three points of division, and also at the upper and lower 
points of the depth, extending each measurement through the hull to the 
average thiekness of the planking near the points of measurement; num- 
ber these breadths from above, (2 e., numbering the upper breadth one, 
and so on down to the lowest breadth ;) multiply the second and fourth 
by four, and the third by two; add these products together, and to the 
sum add the first breadth and the fifth; multiply the quantity thus ob- 
tained by one-third of the common interval between the breadths, and 
the product shall be deemed the transverse area; but if the midship 
depth exceed sixteen feet, and be not greater than twenty-four feet, divide 
each depth into six equal parts instead of four, and measure as before 
directed the horizontal breadths at the five points of division, and also at 
the upper and lower points of the depth; number them from above as 
before ; multiply the second, fourth, and sixth by four, and third and fifth 
by two; add these products together, and to the sum add thie first breadth 
and the seventh; multiply the quantity thus obtained by one-third of the 
common interval between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed 
the transverse area, but if the midship depth exceed twenty-four feet, di- 
vide each depth into eight equal parts instead of four or six, and measure 
as before directed the horizontal breadths at the seven points of division, 
and also at the upper and lower points of the depth; number them from 


above as before; multiply the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth by four, 
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and the third, fifth, and seventh by two; add these products together, and 
to the sum add the first breadth and the ninth; multiply the quantity 
thus obtained by one-third of the common interval between the breadths, 
and the product shall be deemed the transverse area. 

(8.) Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each point of division 
of the length of the ship as required by the above table, proceed to 
ascertain the burden (tonnage) of the ship in the following manner :— 
Number the areas successively 1, 2, 3, &c., number 1 being at the extreme 
limit of the length at the bow, and the last number at the extreme limit 
of the length at the stern; then, whether the length be divided according 
to the table into four or twelve parts, as in classes 1 and 5, or any 
intermediate number, as in classes 2, 3, and 4, multiply the second and 
every even numbered area by four, and the third and every odd numbered 
area (except the first and last) by two; add these products together, and 
to the sum add the first and last if they yield anything; multiply the 
quantity thus obtained by one-third of the common interval between the 
areas, and the product will be the cubical contents of the displacement 
below the tonnage deck; divide this product by one hundred, and the 
quotient shall be deemed the burden (tonnage) for registry. 

(4.) In taking the lengths, depths, and breadths, as required above, 
many of the distances through the hull will be found oblique; these must 
be obtained thus :—Ascertain the square thickness of the hull in inches 
where a measurement is to be taken; then find the greatest angle contained 
between the line of measurement and the ceiling, and deduct therefrom 
an angle of ninety degrees; divide the square thickness by the natural 
cosine of this angle after said deduction, and the quotient shall be deemed 
the oblique distance sought, and shall be added in as such. 


RULE II,—-CAPACITY, 


III. (1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along the 
upper side of the tonnage deck from the inside of the inner plank (average 
thickness) at the side of the stem to the inside of the midship stern tim- 
ber or plank there, as the case may be, (average thickness,) deducting 
from this length what is due to the rake of the bow in the thickness of 
the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stern timber in the thickness 
of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stern timber in one-third 
of the round of the beam; divide the length so taken into the number of 
equal parts required by the following table, to which the ship belongs :— 


TABLE. 


Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, 50 feet long or under, into 4 equal parts, 

Class 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 50 feet long, and not exceeding 120, into 
6 equal parts. 

Class 3. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 120 feet long, and not exceeding 180, into 
8 equal parts. 

Class 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 180 feet long, and not exceeding 225, into 
10 equal parts. 

Class 5. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal parts. 
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(2.) Then, the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of the re- 
quired depths and breadths being properly taken, find the transverse area 
of such ship at each point of division of the length as follows :—Measure 
the depth at each point of division, from a point at a distance of one- 
third of the round of the beam below such deck, or, in case of a break, 
below a line stretched in continuation thereof, to the upper side of the 
floor timber at the inside of the limber strake, after deducting the average 
thickness of the ceiling which is between the bilge planks and limber 
strake, then, if the depth at the midsbip division of the length do not ex- 
ceed sixteen feet, divide each depth into four equal parts; then measure 
the inside horizontal breadth at each of the three points of division, and 
also at the upper and lower points of the depth, extending each measure- 
ment to the thickness of that part of the ceiling which is between the 
points of measurement ; number these breadths from above, (é. e., number- 
ing the upper breadth one, and so on down to the lowest breadth ;) mul- 
tiply the second and fourth by four, and the third by two; add these pro- 
ducts together, and to the sum add the first breadth and the fifth ; multi- 
ply the quantity thus obtained by one-third of the common interval 

tween the breadths, and the product shall be deemed the transverse 
area; but if the midship depth exceed sixteen feet, divide each depth into 
six equal parts instead of four, and measure as before directed the 
horizontal breadths at the five points of division, and also at the upper 
and lower points of the depth; number them from above as before; 
multiply the secon® fourth, and sixth by four, and the third and fifth by 
two; add these products together, and to the sum add the first breadth 
and the seventh ; multiply the quantity thus obtained by one-third of the 
common interval between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed 
the transverse area. 

(3.) Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each point of di- 
vision of the length of the ship as required by the above table, proceed 
to ascertain the capacity (tonnage) of the ship in the following manner :— 
Number the areas sucessively 1, 2, 3, &c., number 1 being at the extreme 
limit of the length at the bow, and the last number at the extreme limit 
of the length at the stern; then, whether the length be divided accord- 
ing to the table into four or twelve parts, as in classes 1 and 5, or any 
intermediate number, as in classes 2, 3, and 4, multiply the second and 
every even numbered area by four, and the third and every odd numbered 
area (except the first and last) by two; add these products together, and 
to the sum add the first and last if they yield anything; multiply the 
quantity thus obtained by one-third of the common interval between the 
areas, and the product will be the cubical contents of the space under the 
tonnage deck; divide this product by one hundred, and the quotient shall 
be deemei to be the capacity (tonnage) for registry, subject to the additions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) If there be a break, a poop, or any other permanent closed-in space 
on the upper deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the berthing or 
accommodation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of such space shall be 
ascertained as follows :—Measure the internal mean length of such space 
in feet, and divide it into two equal parts; measure at the middle of its 
height three inside breadths, namely, one at each end, and the other at 
the middle of the length; then to the sum of the end breadths add four 
times the middle breadth, and multiply the whole sum by one-third of the 
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common interval between the breadths; the product will give the mean 
horizontal area of such space; then measure the mean height, and 
multiply by it the mean horizontal area; divide the product by one hun- 
dre, and the quotient shall be deemed to be the capacity (tonnage) of 
such space, and shall be added to the capacity (tonnage) uncer the ton- 
nage deck, ascertained as aforesaid. 

(5.) If the ship has a third deck, commonly called a spar deck, the 
tonnage of the space between it and the tonnage deck shall be ascertained 
as follows :—Measure in feet the inside length of the space at the middle 
of its height from the plank at the side of the stem to the lining on the 
timbers at the stern, and divide the length into the same number of equal 
parts into which the length of the tonnage deck is divided as above di- 
rected ; measure (also at the middle of its height) the inside breadth of 
the space at each of its points of division, also the breadth of the stem 
and the breadth at the stern; number them successively 1, 2, 3, d&c., 
commencing at the stem; multiply the second and all the other even 
numbered breadths by four, and the third and all the other odd numbered 
breadths (except the first and last) by two; to the sum of these products 
add the first and last breadths; multiply the whole sum by one-third of 
the common interval between the breadths, and the result will give in 
superficial feet the mean horizontal area of such space; measure the mean 
height of such space, and multiply by it the mean horizontal area, and 
the product will be the cubical contents of the space; divide this product 
by one hundred, and the quotient shall be deemed to be the capacity 
(tonnage) of such space, and shall be added to the other capacity (ton- 
nage) of the ship ascertained as aforesaid; and if the ship has more than 
three decks, the tonnage of each space between decks above the tonnage 
deck shall be severally ascertained in manner above described, and shall 
be added to the capacity (tonnage) of the ship ascertained as aforesaid. 

IV. Ships which, requiring to be measured for any purpose other 
than registry, have cargo on board, and ships which, requiring to be 
measured for the purpose of registry, cannot be measured by the preced- 
ing rules, shall be measured by the following rule :— 


RULE III.—APPROXIMATE, 


(1.) Measure the length on the upper deck from the outside of the 
outer plank at the stem to the aftside of the stern post, deducting there- 
from the distance between the aftside of the stern post and the rabbet of 
the stern post at the point where the counter plank crosses it; measure. 
also the- greatest breadth of the ship to the outside of the outer planking 
or wales, and then, having first marked on the outside of the ship on both 
sides thereof the height of the upper deck at the ship’s sides, girt the 
ship at the greatest breadth in a direction perpendicular to the keel, from 
the height so marked on the outside of the ship on the one side to the 
height so marked on the other side by passing a Chain under the keel ; to 
half the girth thus taken add half the main breadth; square the sum; 
multiply the result by the length of the ship taken as aforesaid ; then 
multiply this product by the factor .0021 (twenty-one-ten-thousandths) in 
the case of All Vessels for the burden (tonnage ;) and by .0018 (eighteen- 
ten-thousandths) in the case of iron Vessels for the capacity (tonnage 5) 
and by .0017 (seventeen-ten-thousandths) in the case of wooden Vessels 
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for the capacity (tonnage ;) and the product in these cases for the capacity 
(tonnage) shall be deemed the capacity (tonnage) of the Vessel subject 
to the additions hereinafter mentioned. 

(2.) If there be a break, a poop, or other closed-in space on the upper 
deck, the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained by multiplying 
together the mean length, breadth, and depth of such space, and dividing 
the product by one-hundred, and the quotient so obtained shall be deemed 
to be the capacity (tonnage) of such space, and shall be added to the 
capacity (tonnage) ascertained as aforesaid. 

V. In every sea-going ship propelled by steam or other power re- 
quiring engine-room, a separate admeasurement shall be made by the 
rule following for ascertaining the space or tonnage occupied by the pro- 
pelling power; and the amount so found shall be inserted in the register, 
but no deduction shall be made from the gross tonnage of any ship on 
account of engine-room. 


RULE IV,—-FOR TONNAGE OF ENGINE-ROOMS, 


(1.) Measure the mean length of the engine-room between the fore- 
most and aftermost bulkheads or limits of its length, excluding such parts, 
if any, as are not actually occupied by, or required for the proper work- 
ing of the machinery; then measure the depth of the ship at the middle 
point of this length from the ceiling at the limber strake to the upper 
deck in ships of three decks and under, and to the third deck or deck 
above thie tonnage deck in all other ships; also the inside breadth of the 
ship, clear of sponsing, if any, at the middle of this depth; multiply 
together these three dimensions of length, depth, and breadth, for the 
cubical contents ; divide this product by 100, and the quotient shall be 
deemed to be the tonnage of the engine-room. 

(2.) In the case of ships having more than three decks, the tonnage of 
the space or spaces between decks, if any, above the third deck, which 
are framed in for the machinery or for the admission of light and air, 
found by multiplying together the length, breadth, and depth thereof, and 
dividing the product by 100, shail be added to the tonnage of the said 
space. 

(3.) In the case of screw steamers, the tonnage of the shaft trunk shall 
be deemed to form part of and be added to such space, and shall be 
ascertained by multiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth 
of the trunk, and dividing the product by 100. 

(4.) In any ship in which the machinery may be fitted in separate 
compartments, the tonnage of each such compartment shall be measured 
severally, in like manner according to the above rules, and the sum of 
their several results shall be deemed to be the tonnage of the said space. 

VI. In ascertaining the burden and capacity (tonnages) of open ships, 
the upper edge of the upper strake is to form the boundary line of measure- 
ment, and the depths shall be taken from an athwartship line, extended 
from upper edge to upper edge of the said strake at each division of the 
length, 


In addition to the rules for admeasurement, and in relation to their 
operation, the British “Shipping Act of 1854” prescribes some regula- 
tions which it might be well to adopt. 1. In every registered British 
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ship the number denoting the tonnage, and the number of her certificate 
of registry, are to be deeply carved on her main beam, and so continued ; 
but should they be discontinued at any time, then the vessel shall be no 
longer recognized as a British ship. 2. Whenever the tonnage has been 
ascertained and registered, the same shall thenceforth be deemed the 
lawful tonnage, and shall be repeated in every subsequent registry of the 
ship, unless an alteration has been made affecting it, or it has been found 
to have been erroneously computed; in either of such cases the ship 
shall be remeasured. 3. It shall not be necessary to alter the tonnage of 
any ritish ship registered before the act went into operation, but if the 
owners of any ship desire to have her remeasured by the new rules, it 
can be done on application to the Commissioners of Customs upon pay- 
ment of a reasonable sum, not exceeding seven shillings and sixpence for 
each transverse section. 4, The Commissioners of Customs, with the 
sanction of the treasury, may appoint superintending surveyors; and 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, make all necessary regula- 
tions for carrying the law into effect, and, also, make any proper changes 
in the rules calculated to secure their more accurate and uniform applica- 
tion, and carry out more effectually the principle of admeasurement 
therein adopted. 

There are other considerations which seem worthy of notice in establish- 
ing an improved system of ship admeasurement. A chief surveyor of 
tonnage should be appointed, say in New York, to superintend and prove 
the accuracy of the work done by the surveyors of tonnage in other 
parts of the country. In England this is found necessary in order to guard 
against mistakes, and insure general correctness in applying the rules. 
All new vessels should be admeasured before launching; and all vessels 
measured should be charged a smal] sum equal to the cost of performing 
the operation. It should not be deemed necessary to remeasure British 
ships registered under the “ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” as their bur- 
den and capacity measurements may both be arrived at from their 
registers. For the capacity (tonnage) it is only necessary to allow no 
deduction, if any has been made from the full measurement on account 
of forecastle or engine-room ; for the burden (tonnage) observe the follow- 
ing rule :—Ascertain the thickness of the ship’s side in inches, at the 
height of half-load-line; multiply this thickness by one-and-one-half, take 
the product as a decimal fraction, and multiply by it the amount of 
“register tonnage” (without deduction) below the tonnage deck (for bur- 
den,) and the result will be the tonnage due to the shell of the ship, 
which must be added to the aforesaid “register tonnage” for a close 
approximation to the true measurement sought. 

The allowance made to steamers for engine-room is an advantage given 
over sailing vessels, as it is an equivalent for a reduction in dues, which 
is quite an object in Great Britain; but nothing can be gained by us in 
point of encouragement for the employment of steam shipping by mak- 
ing such allowance, because our dues are so diminutive, and there are no 
charges whatever for lights. Such a practice would only mislead in re- 
gard to the magnitude of steam vessels, and would be equivalent to hav- 
ing another and different standard or divisor of measurement for steam 
vessels. It may be useful, however, to measure this space while the 
British continue to do so, and for other purposes; hence we have given 
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the rule for it as amended and approved by the Board of Trade, October, 
1858. The allowance also made to all classes of vessels for forecastle- 
room, in certain cases, is stated to be for the humane purpose of encourag- 
ing the general locating of proper accommodations for the crew upon the 
a deck, and the removal of them from the hold and between-decks. 
Should Congress wish to adopt such a measure of protection for seamen, 
it would be well to consider, first, how far any deduction from tonnage 
would be available to effect the object in view, seeing that our assess- 
ments upon tonnage are the least of any commercial nation; and, second, 
whether it would not be more correct in principle to make a remission of 
dues upon so much of the capacity as shall be necessary for the berthing 
of the crew, than to make any deduction from the tonnage of the vessel. 
We do not think it wise or necessary for these and other reasons to adopt 
the British law in these two matters of allowances. 

It may be inquired, whether the admeasurement herein proposed, 
furnishes the true “ burden” of vessels in advoirdupois tons, and the true 
stowage “ capacity ” in freighting tons measurement? No; but it furnishes 
a correct measurement proportional thereto, with which we may readily 
compute the dead-weight carrying power, and also the stowage capacity, 
in 40 feet tons, of any vessel, due allowance being made in the former 
case for the buoyancy required to sustain the vessel, and in the latter, for 
the space required for crew, stores, beams, &c.,in theship. For a general 
rule in the average of cases, multiply the burden (tonnage) by 2} (two- 
and-one-quarter,) and the product will be the approximate tons of 2,240 
pounds each, which a vessel will safely carry; and multiply the capacity 
(tonnage) by 17 (one-and-seven-eighths,) and the product will be the 
approximate tons of 40 cubic feet each, which a vessel will stow. Great 
conveniences will be found in the facility with which such calculations 
may be made in particular cases where all the allowances to be made 
may be known; but our space forbids enlarging upon this branch of the 
subject. 

It will doubtless be interesting to remark upon the operation of the 
new system in England. The Measurement and registry of ships there 
are quite distinct as to their departments—the former being the necessary 
prelude to the latter. The duties connected with the Measurement of 
shipping in the United Kingdom are superintended by the “Surveyor- 
General for Tonnage ;” those of registry by the “ Collector of Customs of 
London,” termed also the “Chief Registrar of Shipping.” The law works 
most satisfactorily, and up to August, 1859, there had been 15,000 British 
vessels measured by it, of the aggregate tonnage of 3,000,000 tons, 
which is considerably more than half the whole tonnage of the kingdom, 
including the colonies ; and, in addition, there had been measured, also, 
(mostly by the approximate rule,) about 26,000 foreigners. All loaded 
vessels ate measured by this rule, which has been proved to be a most 
expeditious and excellent one for the purpose, the operation being per- 
formed in about 15 minutes. Very few American ships have been measured 
by the more correct rule (No. II. in the aforegoing system proposed,) in 
consequence of their being loaded and otherwise obstructed in their holds, 
Those that have been so measured differ in the aggregate from our 
present Custom-house measurement only about 14 (one-and-one-half) per 
cent, as will be seen from the following table prepared in October, 1858 :— 
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Rule I.ofMer- United States 
chants’ Shipping ©. H. measure- 
Act, 1854, me 


American vessels. nt. 
Names, Tons. Tons. 95ths. 

Meteor, three decks...........000..4. 1,831.08 1,762 52 
DONS 5563 SCARE I SO ES 648.70 "88 02 
0 finite siietiidaick en cdéiweeds 615.77 452 44 
Greyhound. ......sesesereceeeeseece 1,410.61 1,527 00 
i nee a nines cnn shan abie.¢ 481 50 420 Ol 
WE Ss 6 0-0 VORA hb anaes one * 805.41 891 07 
GIN isc oa de Cane iads css eee ca's'e 458.75, 467 19 
Cia i iin ih SAREEY cb Bde does 498.54 477 69 
6 ESS Pe oe ee TOT ee 680.75 534 85 











RU ccnghcerpheekessehn ene 6,871.11 6,765 09 


Tons. 
6,871.11 British. 
6,765 09 American. 


Difference,......+++++ 105.21 tons1 55 per cent excess on American law. 


The Genova, Greyhound, and Traveller, are no doubt e/ippers, as their 
names import, which is the reason they have been so greatly overmeasured 
by our C. HH. rule; the Eliza Olive, on the other hand, is a striking 
example of “a great carrier,” made so, mainly, by the inability of our 
law to do justice by her ample proportions in ascertaining her full tonnage. 

Another table, which we may omit in this article, shows the tonnage 
of wood and iron sailing vessels measured under the rules [. and II. of 
the “ Merchant Shipping Act,” (corresponding to rules II. and IIL. in the 
foregoing system ;) by this: table it appears that the factor .0017 for 
wooden vessels gives an average excess of only 1.384 (one-and-one-third 
per cent of tonnage, and the factor .0018 for iron vessels gives an average 
excess of only 2.1 (two-and-one-tenth) per cent of tonnage over the 
Measurement by rule I. Applied to iron steamers, this rule gives a closer 
approximation to rule I. than when applied to wooden steamers ; but it 
would be difficult to find an approximate rule that would answer better 
for all purposes. The factors are not the same as first enacted, but have 
been adopted since to attain closer results. 

The preparations for commencing operations under the new system in 
England, cannot be described better than by the “Surveyor-General for 
Tonnage” himself in the following letter, which we trust he will pardon 
us for inserting :-— 





“TH. M. Customs, Lonpon, November 27, 1858, 

“ My Dear Sir :—As I have in former letters given you a pretty full insight 
into our admeasurement system, and told you that it has been easily carried out 
by the same class of officers as performed the duty under former laws, I think it 
is now desirable to state the means we took to prepare our officers for the change. 
Many persons were of opinion that the system was too intricate for a practical 
operation, and that at Jeast a superior set of men, if not actual shipbuilders, 
should be engaged for the purpose. Knowing, however, that the alledged in- 
tricacy was more in idea than reality, 1 determined on the trial, recommending at 
the same time, in order to insure a perfect knowledge of the bad or good work- 
ings which might accrue, the establishment of a ‘ Test-office’ in London, to 
which all measurements of tonnage should be sent for test and examination pre- 
vious to actual registry. I knew that by means of this office we should soon 
discover everything required to be known, and prevent any mischief which might 
otherwise possibly accrue in the absence of such a check. 
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“ Having therefore determined to make no change in the personnel of our staff, 
it was thought desirable to introduce a clause into the act deferring its coming 
into operation till the Ist of May, 1855. Thus, as the act was passed at the 
beginning of August, 1854, we had nine months for our preparations previous to 
avy official operation under it. 

“ We did not, however, hurry ourselves in the matter, for we did not send out 
our printed instructions to the surveyors at the various ports till the beginning 
of February, 1855. At this time we also sent to each surveyor six of the 
formule. viz., of class 2 and class 2 A, to assist them in the practice of the rules 
after they had well studied their instructions in connection with the act ; direct- 
ing the superior officer at each port to report in thé course of 3 or 4 weeks whe- 
ther the surveyors felt themselves equal to the duty, and whether or no without 
farther instruction than that afforded them in their printed instructions. By the 
reports of these officers we found that the whole of the old surveyors, about 300 
in number, affirmed they were competent to the service; about two dozen of 
them requesting to see the operation of measurement once performed by some 
one already practiced in the work, This was granted by directing them to re- 
pair to the nearest port of three in number, to which we sent persons well in- 
structed by myself for the purpose. By this means we found the whole of our 
surveyors ready for the duty two or three weeks before the commencement of the 
law. 
« When we did begin I was highly pleased to find, through the means of our 
‘ Test- office,’ how few errors were committed, and how admirably the system 
worked.’ I will give you the constitution of this office at a future period. Iam, 


dear sir, yours truly, 
G. MOORSOM.” 


As regards the personal staff of the “ Test-office,” alluded to at the 
close of the above letter, we will take the liberty of giving some particulars 
explained in subsequent letters from the same gentleman. It is composed 
of Mr. Moorsom and three naval draughtsmen who are experienced practical 
shipwrights. The chief draughtsman’s pay is £250 a year, and that of 
the others £200 a year. A messenger attached to the office has £70 a 
year. The government pays Mr. Moorsom £800 per annum, part of 
which sum is probably owing to his meritorious services as originator of 
the rules and regulations of the admeasurement system which he so 
ably superintends. 

This staff is found amply sufficient for their permanent establishment ; 
but at first starting, for about the first two years, they had daily from 
about 20 to 35 formule sent them for examination, which required three 
extra hands; these were chosen from amongst the tide waiters, and in- 
structed in the duties of the office. With those six hands Mr. Moorson 
was scarcely ever prevented from returning a formule properly examined, 
by the post following that which brought it; so that old ships, frequently 
wanting to depart a day or two after Measurement, have scarcely ever 
been detained by the “ Test-oflice.” 

At the present time there are seldom more than 10 or 12 formule to 
attend to, so that the established staff of three draughtsmen and a mes- 
senger are fully suflicient.* The system of examining by detective curves, 
which proves how far the dimensions have, for the most part, been cor- 
rectly taken at the ship, and whether the computations have been cor- 


* A letter dated July 9, 1859, informs the writer that two shipwright draughtsmen are sufficient 
to prove the now whole measurements of the country, working 6 hours per day, and requiring the 
surveyor's supervision only for about two hours daily. The system proceeds like clockwork, and 
is inducing a morked improvement in the models uf vessels, These facts show, itis easy enough to 
carry into effect a proper system of shipping admeasurement, and that it is wise, also, to do so, 
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rectly made, would scarcely be interesting here ; they have, however, been 
already published in the United States Nautical Magazine and Naval 
Journal, vol. iv., page 176, and to which reference can be made. As re- 
gards everything else, except the operations of the “ Test-office,” all is as 
formerly ; the same officers performing the service of measurement, in 
connection with their other custom’s duties, just as they were accustomed 
to do under former laws, without any increased pay. 


‘ 





Art. IL—PREE TRADE AND PROTECTION: 


OR A PARTIAL REVIEW OF MR, CAREY'S LETTERS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


In the July number there is an article entitled “Strictures on a Review 
of Mr. Carey’s Letters to the President,” which I had the honor to con- 
tribute to the May number.* 

The author of the strictures, Mr. Henry Carey Baird, seems rather as- 
tonished, and somewhat indignant, that any one should presume to call 
in question, or, as he expresses it, “ attempt to controvert the writings of 
one who, to say the least, has acquired a large reputation as an original 
thinker and a vigorous writer.” 

No doubt this is a grave sin in the eyes of Mr. Carey’s friends and ad- 
mirers, but Mr. Baird, as it appears to me, need not to have been so much 
surprised at the occurrence, for had he been better acquainted with the 
pages of the Merchants’ Magazine for the last ten years, he must have 
known that there were still in existence a few persons who, at least, did 
not implicitly follow in the wake of Mr. Henry C. Carey—though it may 
be presumption on their parts notwithstanding. It is also observable in 
the tone of Mr. Baird’s article, that he attributes anything but good mo- 
tives to those who may be unfortunate enough to differ with him and Mr. 
Carey. He might, however, have saved himself the trouble, and the un- 
pleasantness of these reflections, if he had but taken second thought, as it 
would no doubt have occurred to him, that it must have been equall 
self-evident to others as to himself, that no one could really differ with 
Mr, Carey, nor honestly advocate the principles of free trade. But as 
these points are of no importance to the public we pass on to our subject. 

Mr. Baird appears not to be satisfied with principles laid down in our 
argument. He says he is “no blind follower of the professors of the dis- 
mal science.” Now, if this phrase is intended to refer to Adam Smith 
and his followers of the English school, I have no objection to be ranked 
among its humble professors; but I cannot help thinking it would have 
been better to have proved it fallacious or dismal before descending to 
vituperative language. But if the principles laid down by these philoso- 
phers had really been untrue, and there had been nothing but confusion 
and discord in their teachings, their doctrines would long since have been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven ; but, like all other truths, they are 





* Exrata.—In the article, May number, fourth line of second paragraph on page 533, for the 
word “contracting,” read contradicting ; and in the seventeenth line, page 538, for date “ 1783,” 
read 1773, 
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firmer to-day than at any anterior period, notwithstanding a few discrep- 
ancies in detail, and all the vigorous writing and the orivinal thinking of 
Mr. Carey and his coadjutors. At least, that is our opinion; but who 
shall dacide when doctors disagree? On the contrary, our correspondent 
says that “ he is even pie to hazard something in expressing the 
opinion that these professors have never established a single important 
vital principle in political economy.” Now this appears very chivalrous 
on the part of my opponent, though he does not tell us exactly what it 
is that he is prepared to hazard, but possibly it may be injurious to his 
future fame, and therefore very generous on his part. My former oppo- 
nent upon this subject, Professor Smith, of Rochester, New York, was 
quite willing that Mr. Carey should play second fiddle to Adatn Smith, 
but our friend Baird has turned round at once upon the whole school, 
and kicked them out of doors, as empirics and humbugs. It is not, how- 
ever, at present, with the doctrines of these professors that I have to do, 
but with the principles laid down by Mr. Carey, and with the facts and 
figures of Mr. Baird. But first let us refer as concisely as possible to some 
of the principles of each party. 

Adam Smith, speaking of new countries, says “they have more land 
than they have stock to cultivate. What they have, therefore, is applied 
to the cultivation of what is most fertile and most favorably situated.” 
Now this is common-sense, and in accordance with the universal principle 
of self-interest. The principle involved in this varied fertility and con- 
venience produces the incident of rent; and with the abstraction of fer- 
tility from the soil, by cultivation and cropping, tends to decrease the 
production of food relative to population; or in other words, to decrease 
relatively physical capital. Malthus and others accepted these principles 
as fundamental, and proved their operation by reasoning and reference to 
the history and conditions of all countries. Bat why is this to be called 
a dismal science? It surely makes no difference in the eye of philosophy 
whether a certain portion of society be forced to emigrate a little sooner 
or a little later. People have always emigrated, and probably always 
will, as long as they find it profitable, and a spot to go to; and when the 
earth is sufficiently peopled and cultivated, it is to be hoped that society 
will then have achieved sufficient science and morality to govern itself 
according to circumstances, and of course with an increase of happiness. 
But it is, indeed, lamentable to see men of talent and ability, like my op- 
ponent, floundering about in the pestilential quagmire of the Carey doc- 
trines, when, if he would but extend his mental vision, he would at once 
perceive that the principle he contends against is only a device of Provi- 
dence to people and replenish the earth, and to render man what he was 
intended to be—an intellectual and progressive being. In other words, 
these physical circumstances render him dependent upon his own industry, 
morality, and prudence for his happiness, here as well as hereafter. So, 
then, because these philosophers hold that the laws of nature are in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Bible, they are called professors of 
the dismal science. But the principles professed by Mr. Carey and our 
opponent are exactly opposed to all this. They assume that food has a 
tendency to increase faster than population, and that the landlord gets a 
less proportion while he gets a larger quantity as cultivation proceeds, 
and consequently there can be no such principle as rent. Now, to educe 
such a doctrine as this, it would no doubt require a large talent of original 
VOL, XLI.—NO. III. 19 
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thinking, but if we are not mistaken, it will take a much larger amount 
of vigorous writing, before it is established, as, as we believe, there are no 
phenomena in the universe to uphold it. 

Mr. Baird complains that I have produced, in my former article, such a 
meagre array of statistics ; but he would not have been surprised at that, 
if he had been better acquainted with my former articles upon the subject, 
as I have many times previously said that very little reliance can be placed 
upon them as a proof of the operation of general principles. I hold that 
no argument can be safely founded upon them, unless we have a full 
knowledge of the surrounding and cotemporary circumstances, and unless 
the period which they cover ‘be free from arbitrary and factitious influ- 
ences. ‘They may then be used with caution, but when they are measured 
in money, under present circumstances, they are an abomination. 

Let us now attend to those with which our correspondent has thought 
fit to furnish us, under the assumption that they are quite sufficient to 
stop our mouth for the future, and to prove Mr. Carey’s position. The 
first table he has given us relates to the average agricultural production 
of Great Britain for the years 1852-3. It purports to be taken from 
Homans’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, and I have no doubt of the fact; but 
I find it also in the Encyclopedia Britannica, (vol. vii., page 396,) the 
same authority from which the French table is quoted, which we shall 
remark upon by and by; but it is given there as a mere estimate, upon 
which a good deal of pains had been bestowed. It also appears in the 33d 
volume of the Merchants’ Magazine, page 761, but it is there stated to 
have been compiled by the editor from the Belfast (Ireland) Mercantile 
Journal and Statistical Register, and is assumed to cover two other years 
beside those already named, and no doubt these statistics will do just as 
well for the longer period as the shorter, or for any other period within 
the last twenty years. It has probably been taken in two instances at 
least, from the original Irish paper without acknowledgement. In any 
case, however, it has not one atom of official authority; that is, farther 
than it may have been an official estimate from the best sources of infor- 
mation available at the time. The paper, however, will do just as well 
for the purpose as though it had the seal of Great Britain upon it; but 
it may prove more than my correspondent expected. 

He will remember that we asserted that, notwithstanding the favorable 
circumstance of Great Britain being a large importer of raw material, 
that her agricultural produce did not increase at the same rate as her pop- 
ulation. From this table I infer that the average production per acre may 
have been stationary for at least twenty years, and it is probable the rate 
cannot be much increased in future, from the circumstance that the most 
fertile land has long since been under cultivation. The statistics produced 
in the last discussion by Professor Smith from the Edinburgh Review,* 
proved that there was a discrepancy between wheat and population of 
about eight per cent in the period of thirty years. We are not, therefore, 
altogether taken by surprise at this stand still, or, as it seems to us, retro- 
gressive movement, though we think the author, from mere delicacy, has 
understated the facts of the case. At any rate, they make against our 
opponent, and, like the American statistics of the last census, drive an- 
other nail into the coffin of the Carey theory of the superior increase of 


food. 





* Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxiv., page 36, 
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We come now to the French table. The first thing that strikes us 
about these statistics is, that there is something wrong or mysterious 
about them. They have been, it seems to us, got up—cooked—for a par- 
ticular purpose, or by some interested party, who had a particular purpose 
to serve. Why not have gone to Homans for this as well as the other 
table? but perhaps it did not appear; or did our opponent know of this 
particular table, because he, or some other person that he knew, had had 
a hand in getting it up for the eighth edition of the Hncyclopedia Britan- 
nica?’ That it is not in accordance with facts, or that those facts have 
not been correctly stated, we shall easily prove. These statistics are only 
for one particular year, (1853,) and that was a year of dearth in France, 
and yet they show an average production of what are called primary 
crops of twenty-five per cent above the average crops of England, which 
will not be readily believed by amy person acquainted with the subject. 
There had been several years of good crops in France up to, and inclu- 
sive of, the year 1852, in which and the previous year she exported 39 
millions of dollars’ worth of grain; but in the year 1853 the ports were 
opened by decree of Napoleon, and grain admitted duty free, and nearly 
13 millions and a half of dollars’ worth was imported; and the ports 
have remained open ever since upon the same terms. And we need 
hardly remind the reader of a fact so notorious as the subsidizing the 
bakers of Paris to keep down the price of bread. We have no objection 
to admit, and have admitted it before, that no country in the world was 
so likely as France to make a sudden start in improvement, both in the 
science and practice of agriculture; but will this prove, even if true, Mr. 
Carey’s theory of the superior relative increase of food ? 

If these statistics really show the average acreage of crops for 1851-2, 
for it is preposterous to say that they are those of 1853, we must admit 
that it was one of nature’s freaks that Mr. Baird has taken advantage of, 
which seem to make Mr, Carey’s assertion not altogether gratuitous; but 
we have still many difficulties to contend with before we can believe that 
these are veritable statistics. They contradict all other statistics, and set 
at defiance all knowledge and observation upon the state of French agri- 
culture. We shall now quote from the same authority as we have done 
before, (Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxxiv., page 506, article French and 
English Agriculture,) and, be it remembered, that the lecture was deliv- 
ered in the year 1856, after this immense improvement in crops had taken 
place. The lecturer says:—* The number of sheep grown in each coun- 
try is about 35 millions, and the wool produced about 60 millions of tons, but 
owing to the difference of acreage there is something less than one-and- 
a-half sheep per acre in England, and only about one-third of a sheep 
per acre in France. In France there is annually slaughtered about four 
millions of cattle, the average weight of which being two hundred weight ; 
while in England there are not half the number slaughtered, but the av- 
erage weight is five hundred weight.” Thus, it is shown that there are 
three times as many sheep per acre in England as in France, and half the 
number of cattle producing 25 per cent more meat, at once showing to 
those who understand the subject, a necessary difference in agricultural 
production, and a lack of agricultural science. We could fill a volume 
with such like evidence of the poverty of French agriculture, but one 
more extract shall suffice upon the subject of meat. We take the follow- 
ing from vol. xxxiii., Merchants’ Magazine, page 226, article Fresh and 
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Salt Meat Trade of France :—“ The increase of the price of meat in France 
has been very great since 1848, so much so that general complaint exists 
on the subject. From 1852 to 1854 there has been an increase in price 
Jrom 40 to 45 per cent, The attention of the government of France 
having been called to this fact, its efforts have been not only to prevent a 
further increase, but to effect a diminution from present prices. To this 
end the tariffs have been revised, and very great reductions have been 
made upon the importation of foreign cattle, to wit: from $10 23 to 74 
cents a head on beef, &c. Not only so, but the direct attention of the 
people of France has been called to the use of salt meat, and the experi- 
ment of opening the market is being made with much success. The 
duty on this article has been successively reduced from $5 58 to $3 72 
and $1 86, and in the month of October last to 9} cents the 226 pounds 
or the 100 kilogrammes. Under this reduction there has been an aston- 
ishing development in its importation. In 1854, the importation of meats, 
fresh and salt, reached only 3,527 quintaux, or 77,784,458 pounds, while 
in the first month of the present year (1855) 37,020 quintaux, being 
more than for the whole year 1852 by 203 quintaux, or 4,476,962 pounds.” 
We see, then, that France is a large and an increasing importer of cattle 
and cured meats, as well as of grain, and that the French government 
entirely ignores the policy of protection, as far as the agricultural inter- 
est is concerned, whatever it may do with respect to manufactures. 

But we must turn again for a short time to the French statistics. They 
are to be found, as we have said before, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
‘th edition, under the title of “Primary and Secondary Jmproved Crops 
of France.” But why they are called emproved crops is not very easy to 
comprehend, unless the table were got up by some party having a certain 
theory to maintain. It would then be necessary to give it a little feasi- 
bility, and to prevent it from so entirely contradicting the context as to 
destroy the credit of both. To show the reasonableness of this assump- 
tion, we take the following from the same article and the same page, 
(246) :—* In 1840 there were 5,586,787 hectares in wheat. In England 
2,130,000. The wheat product in 1840 was 6.07 for 1; in England it 
was 9 for 1;”—a marked difference at that period, in favor of England, 
of about 50 per cent. From the next page, also, we extract the follow- 
ing sentence :—“ The increase of productiveness in all manner of grains 
is estimated at 2,141,217 hectolitres;” which, if rendered into bushels, 
would amount to 7,529,550, or considerably less than the half of one per 
cent upon the “ primary improved crops.” But as we have no means of 
ascertaining the amount of crop at the beginning of that particular period 
of 27 years, we think we may safely conclude that the increase did not 
equal that of population—16 per cent; the Carey assertion to the con- 
trary, and the statistics of the “ primary and secondary improved crops,” 
notwithstanding. But we shal! strengthen our case by one more extract 
from the Merchants’ Magazine, June number, 1859, article “Trade and 
Commerce,” page 665. We find there that for the last thirty years France 
has imported three times as much grain as she has exported. The article 
we refer to appears to have been taken from the Paris edition of Tooke’s 
History of Prices, printed in 1855, just two years after the improved 
crops we have referred to. The extract is as follows :—“ M. L, Lavergne, 
in his lectures on English agriculture, delivered in 1855 before the Insti- 
tut National Agronomique, has the following. It must be recollected, 
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moreover, that France, by her situation, is more favorably fitted for agri- 
culture than England :*—‘In France the average produce per hectare is 
6 hectolitres of wheat, about 5 of rye, and 1 of maize or buckwheat; 
collectively, about 11 hectolitres. In England 25 hectolitres of wheat— 
‘more than double the quantity, and three times more in saleable value; 
and Scutland and Ireland are included in this estimate. If the compari- 
son be made with England alone, the results are far more striking, * * 
* * Taking all products into account, animal and vegetable, it appears 
that the produce of England per hectare nearly doubles that of France.’” 
—Paris Edition, 1855. 

We have now done with this French question; the issue is not between 
Mr. Carey and myself, but between Mr. Carey and all writers of credit 
and authority in the world. We must now go back a page or two in our 
friend’s “ strictures.” In one instance be seems to complain of our want 
of logic, at least that our premises are not necessary to our conclusions. 
He must, however, be kind enough to excuse us, as sometimes ideas, which 
are floating vaguely before the mind, will get mixed up with the subject, 
and get jotted down accordingly. The theory of Mr. Carey has of late 
been so impregnated, if I may be allowed the term, with banks and the 
increase of money, and the final destination of “the vast products of Si- 
beria, California, and Australia,” that this mere inadvertence seems ex- 
cusable. We shall, however, endeavor to steer clear of such discrep- 
ancies in future, and leave that part of the subject to abler hands, such, 
for instance, as M. Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy in 
the College of France, &e. Having now deprecated our opponent’s mercy 
upon this point, we pass to more important subjects. Mr. Baird accuses 
the English political economists of not giving a distinct definition of the 
important word capital, And perhaps it may be admitted that none of 
them have thought fit to give a categorical statement such as Mr. Baird 
has furnished ; but for that I am in no way accountable, and I question 
whether any of them would bave extended it so far if they had. But we 
cannot now stop to discuss the difiviencies, nor the whole of the differ- 
ences, between the Malthusian and the Carey systems. That has been 
done at some length, some years since, to which persons may refer who 
are sufficiently interested.t We will, however, give our own definition 
of the word capital, which probably may be found useful. It will be 
found in a note at bottom of page 874, vol. xx., Merchants’ Magazine, 
and is as follows :—“ That that part of wealth only is capital which is, or 
can be, applied to reproduction. For instance, suppose 4 man had a thou- 
sand coats; if he could not sell them without reducing the price of coats 
in the market, one of two things would result. He must either keep 
them, throwing out of employment for the time the workmen who made 
them, until they were consumed in the natural course of trade, or he 
must force them into the market for the same return that the community 
was prepared to pay for all the coats required, without this extra thou- 
sand—permanently reducing the wages of labor and the profits of capital 
employed in the making of coats. These coats would no doubt be wealth 
to the community, and capital in the hands of the person who possessed 








* Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. v., page 475. 
+ Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxiv., pages 452, (Study of Political Economy;) vol. xxv., pages 
$22 and 531, (Free Trade and Protection: the Law of Progress in the Relations of Capital and 
Labor, &e. ;) vol. xxvi., pages 31, 448, 578; vol. xxvii, pages 51 and 172. 
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them, but the manufacturing part of the community would be permanently 
injured by their forced consumption, without a corresponding benefit to 
the rest, use no absolute return would be made to the funds of society 
for that consumption ; therefore these cuats would not be capital.” Hav- 
ing now given our definition of the word capital, and explained its mean- 
ing as concisely as possible, we will attend to our subject. 

Mr. Baird says that I assume that Great Britain is indebted to cheap 
labor for the profitableness of her manufactures, and also that cheap labor 
is the great desideratum for the development of the mines and manufac- 
tures of the United States. He then goes on to state that “in Great 
Britain there are employed in mining, manufacturing, and all the various 
branches of the mechanic arts, about 1,500,000 men, women, and chil- ' 
dren ;” and then asks, “Can it be possible that the low wages of this 
small number of people, and the still smaller number so employed at any 
one time in previous years, Great Britain is indebted for her overshadow- 
ing power?” Now, if Mr. Baird will take the trouble to read our former 
article over again, doubtless he will find that we have rot in any one in- 
stance laid the whole stress upon the cheapness of labor. On page 540 
he will find the following sentence:—* From this it would appear, that 
the cost of labor, next to the possession of the necessary amount of capi- 
tal, is the most important item in production.” He will see that we make 
capital the most important item, and we certainly cannot be held account- 
able for the inadvertence of our opponent, any more than for his con- 
fused ideas respecting capital and wealth. If he had understood the nice 
distinction between capital and wealth, and the causes which operate on 
the attraction and repulsion of labor, there needed to have been none of 
this discussion, He gives us, however, two descriptions of capital. 

In one place he says, “It is found existing in the form of land, and its 
various improvements, steam-engines, mills, furnaces, mines, houses,” &c., 
but I cannot follow the list. In another place he says, in allusion to the 
manufacturing power of Great Britain, “but it may be urged that we 
lack the capital necessary to acquire the power; in answer we say, that 
capital results from production—production from the application of labor, 
and all that is necessary for the accumulation of capital of this descrip- 
tion, far surpassing that of Great Britain, is stability.” Our correspond- 
ent appears again to have made a mistake or two, with reference to cir- 
cumstances and contingencies. It is labor we stand in need of, not capi- 
tal, for we have already more than can be employed, and therefore a por- 
tion of it is only wealth, and cannot be employed in reproduction at pres- 
ent. It could only be used at a loss, because other circumstances are not 
fitting. If we were to import a million of laborers a year, so long as 
they could get along easier and more comfortable to themselves upon the 
land, you might whistle for your miners and iron workers; for men ne- 
cessarily look after their own private interests—it is in accordance with 
the law of God that they should honestly do so. 

But to return from this digression. Mr. Baird does not appear to un- 
derstand, and perhaps will not acknowledge, that capital, relatively speak- 
ing, is always a@ positive quantity—it neither increases nor diminishes. 
When natural capital decreases, artificial capital increases. Acquired 
skill, machinery, and morality, are nature’s remedies for a relative decrease 
in physical capital. When it is necessary to apply a larger quantity of 
labor for a given quantity of food, it requires less labor to produce a given 
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quantity of clothes. And the cost of transportation is only an incident, 
caused by the necessary division of labor, and therefore must be added 
to the other difficulties of production. Wealth may increase, but capital 
must always be limited by natural circumstances.* It is these causes, 
and the present ignorance of society upon the principles of political econ- 
omy, that have produced the phenomena of heaps of wealth side by side 
with squalid poverty. And it is only the tinkering of protectionists that 
prolong the unnecessary evil. 

We must now turn to the subject of labor. It has pleased our oppo- 
nent to quote the two ends of a sentence, leaving out a certain qualifica- 
tion, which considerably perverts its meaning. It is in the original as 
follows :—‘ Therefore, when the profit of capital increases, other things 
remaining the same, the rate of wages will increase, and also there will 
be an increased demand for labor, and vice versa.” This principle seems 
sre enough. I did not say the rate of profit, though that has been 

nown to increase under certain circumstances; but I cannot extend the 
discussion. If our opponent wishes to controvert the law of supply and 
demand, he is at liberty to do so. But before closing the subject we must 
quote a few sentences entire from our opponent, without garbling, so that 
he shall be fairly represented. He says:—‘ What, then, are the relations 
of labor and capital? What are those conditions under which the returns 
to labor are largest? When production is greatest, and when the propor- 
tion of that production received by capital is least; when the power of 
the accumulations of the past over the masses of the people of the pres- 
ent decreases most rapidly and permanently. In order to satisfy ourselves 
that this is true, we have only to bear in mind that the one source from 
which come returns, ‘ profits’ to capital, and wages to labor, is produc- 
tion; that of production the entire amount is divided between labor and 
capital solely, and it stands out before us a self-evident fact, as clear as 
the sun at noon-day.” Now, if we could admit our opponent’s premises, 
we could not find fault with his conclusions; but he seems to have for- 
gotten that there is such a kind of capital in existence as land, with all 
its variety of soils, climates, and productions, necessarily inducing the 
divisions of labor, the incident of rent, and the cost of transportation, 
which constantly increase with the progress of population and the reduc- 
tion of the rate of profit. In fact, rent and the cost of transportation re- 
ceive all the difference between the present and the original rate, as the 
remuneration of labor never rises beyond the necessary rate for its own 
maintenance and increase of power, sufficient for the employment of fresh 
capital; and therefore we conceive that it is not a “ self-evident fact, that 
the entire amount of production is divided sole/y between labor and cap- 
ital.” Labor gets a certain amount—rent, taxes, and transportation a 
certain amount, and the rest goes to profit; but when rent and other ex- 
penses increase, with the failing fertility of the soil, sufficient to consume 
what is left to profit, society must come to a dead stand as to numbers, 
by a decree of Providence which cannot be contravened. We conclude, 
then, that Mr. Baird’s assertions are too sweeping and indiscriminate. 
We say that although labor, as a certain element of production, gets a 
larger relative share (not rate) of profit (wages) as society increases, on 








* In view of these principles, the present money system ought to be immediately abolished, as 
money, beyond a certzin relative quantity, is not even wealth; and therefore bankers and gold 
diggers belong to the paupers of the community. 
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account of a larger amount of labor being required for the production of 
a given amount of food or raw material, yet it gets no more than the ne- 
cessary rate of wages for its own continuance. 

It is idle, then, to say “ that labor becomes gradually emancipated from 
the control of capital, and that Jaborers, day by day, and hour by hour, 
are enabled to become capitalists; that the condition of labor is im- 
proved by a compound operation—an increased demand and a diminished 
supply.” This we might admit, if we could admit that capital increased ; 
or in other words, that food and raw material increased faster than pop- 
ulation, which we believe to be contrary to fact, as proved by all reliable 
statistics and all other phenomena, If Mr, Carey’s premises were true, 
his conclusions would follow, as a matter of course; for it does not re- 
quire a Solomon to tell us that capital must necessarily be pre-existent to 
labor, and, therefore, using the word in its broadest sense, it must either 
increase more rapidly than population, or continue to control the condi- 
tion of the laborer as rigidly as heretofore, by its necessary and inevitable 
position, We deny, then, that its influence decreases over the laborer, 
either “ rapidly or permanently.” But our opponent may say in reply to 
all this, that the condition of the laborer is far better now than formerly. 
We answer, why not? Why should the laborer not partially, at least, 
partake of the benefit of the increase of luxuries and conveniences, which 
can be so cheaply and plentifully produced? But let us look a little 
further into the matter. Has the condition of simple labor been so much 
benefited as to show an appreciable difference, or in anything like the 
ratio of other classes? We answer, no; but that has been discussed 
elsewhere, to which we refer, But our opponent generalizes labor under 
one head, the same as he does capital, and apparently forgets that there 
are ditferent degrees of skill attached to labor, which are so many differ- 
ent amounts of circulating capital, answering to the different degrees of 
fertility, climate, and productions of natural or fixed capital ; and all re- 
quire a differential remuneration. These circumstances, as it appears to 
us, have produced all the phenomena which have dazzled and deceived 
our opponents, with respect to the increasing superior condition of labor. 

There is one other point, however, to which we must allude. When 
we say that the remuneration of labor never increases beyond the neces- 
sary rate for its own maintenance and continuance, we speak of it asa 
general proposition. We do not say that there are not different degrees 
of power, industry, morality, and prudence, and that no laborer can pos- 
sibly rise into the class of capitalists It must be obvious to all that these 
circumstances operate, more or less, throughout all grades and classes of 
society ; and why exclude the laborer? These circumstances, therefore, 
do not vitiate the general proposition. All candid persons will please 
remember that new countries, where capital is cheap, or where land may 
be had at a nominal price, are claimed to be exceptions to some extent. 

We must now turn for a moment to the subject of transportation. It 
will be remembered that in the former article we stated that “the cost of 
carriage to and fro of raw material was a mere trifle, compared to the 
facilities, skill, and cheapness of labor, and other advantages peculiar to 
certain localities ;” upon which our correspondent remarks :— We pass 
over Mr. Sulley’s objections to Mr. Carey’s views respecting the grinding 
effects of the tax of transportation with the remark that, if we look to 
the fact that our railroad system has cost more than $1,000,000,000 ; 
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has brought ruin upon every one connected with it,” &c., and mourns 
considerably about the charges for ships, steamboats, wagons, &c., amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $300,000,000; half of which, he thinks, ought 
to have been expended in the development of our mines and manutac- 
tures, &c. Now, we can only say that we cannot help these mad specu- 
lations in railroads; they have taken place all over the world, and we 
think, under our present monetary system, that no protectionist scheme 
of policy could have prevented them in the United States. [ut it is now 
bootless to lament over the loss; it was only so much labor and capital 
thrown away for the time being, but the loss cannot be repaired by taxing 
the community still further, to prop up manufactures that are too weak 
to stand alone. 

We turn now to Mr. Baird’s conclusion. In answer to our assertion 
that the New England States had declined in agricultural production, 
while they had increased in population, the cause of which we assumed 
to be the relative dearness of labor in this country, Mr. Baird says :—* It 
cannot be surprising when it is considered that, for years past, tens of 
thousands of their very best men have annually emigrated to the West, 
leaving behind the very old and the very young, as well as almost all of 
the weaker sex.” Mr. Baird fails to see that this circumstance makes 
against his own case, and proves ours beyond dispute. Why do these 
tens.of thousands of the very best men—men in the prime of life—leave 
the New England States and go to the West? We answer, for the same 
reason that the production of manufactures cannot be profitably extended 
at present in this country—lapor is dearer, and eapital cheaper, than any- 
where else. And for this reason manufacturing labor in this country 
cannot descend to the European rate. 

We hope our correspondent will now be convinced of the error of the 
Carey system, as well as of the Carey statistics. R. 8. 
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CALCULATIONS ~ EXAMPLE OF WEIGHTS AND CURRENCY— GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THK Nai W SY5- 
8KM—~—BAD FOR MONEY CU ANGERS—EFFECT ON PAPER MONEY—FRENCH WEIGUTS—THE SYSTEM MAKES 
NO CITANGE IN THE UNITED 8STATES—FRANCE THE GREATEST GAINER—MODE OF RECOINAGE—COM- 
MISSION PROPOSED. 


Tue last few months have shown a commercial relation and mutual de- 
pendency between France, England, and America, which was previously 
but little understood ; and yet, great as is this alliance of interest or busi- 
ness intercourse between these countries, each has a different unit for the 
standard of value. 

This unit has to undergo a dividing or multiplying process, in order 
that the property valuation of one country may be readily understood in 
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another. The Englishman resolves dollars and francs into pounds; the 
Frenchman changes dollars and pounds into francs; and the American 
has to multiply the English and divide the French currency, so that each 
shall understand the property question before him according to his own 
standard of valuation. Yet the French currency is a decimal system, 
very much the same as the American, except in the unit; and the Eng- 
lish pound or sovereign has its counterpart, within a very small fraction, 
in value, in the American five-dollar piece, and in twenty-five pieces of 
the French standard coin. 

With the prospect of an increasing intercourse between these three 
leading nations—when England is contemplating a change from ber pre- 
sent currency to one founded on the decimal system—with the French 
and American currencies so much alike, except in the unit—when there 
is so much intricacy and useless vexation, or obstruction to commerce 
growing out of the various units which now exist, from their want of har- 
mony in general value, standard, weight, or fineness—it is certainly worth 
while to entertain more seriously than heretofore the question of a general 
system established on the same unit, and having the same weight, the 
same fineness and decimal divisions. A common currency in the three 
nations foremost in all the arts, in manufactures, and in commerce, would, 
without doubt, become the currency of the world. The attainment of so 
grand an object must be realized to be duly appreciated in all its work- 
ings of convenience and good. It can never be realized, however, until 
it is earnestly entertained, and the present appears to be a most favorable 
time for entertaining such a question. Hence I venture to put forth this 
plan, hoping it will, in some way, contribute towards the end proposed. 

Decimal currency, founded on decimal weight, its only true basis, was 
first proposed as a part of the metrical system adopted in France in 1790, 
and fully established in 1840, This French system of currency is now in 
use throughout France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Piedmont, and is about 
to be adopted by Spain, Portugal, and Tuscany. 

Without reviewing the development of this very perfect and widely- 
known system, or the justly popular American currency, and without 
discussing the suggestions on the subject put forth, from time to time, 
from the interesting report of John Quincy Adams, when Secretary of 
State, 1821, to the discussion of Mr. Yates’ paper before the British Insti- 
tute of Engineers in 1854, or the more recent paper of Mr. Alexander on 
assimilating the American and English currencies, I shall briefly state, 
what appears to me, after studying the subject in various countries, to be 
the best system of coinage for the universal medium of exchange. 

The subject presents itself thus :— 

What unit is best suited to an UNIVERSAL CURRENCY ? 

What shall be the coins above, and the divisions below, the unit? 

What shall be the standard weight and fineness ? 

In seeking for a unit as a basis of this general system, it is important 
to select one that already exists in a large and increasing currency, if such 
an one can be found to answer the purposes best, and render the recoin- 
age necessary on about the same conditions in each of the three countries. 
It is also desirable to select a medium unit between the extremes which 
exist, if this is practicable. 

The unit of the dollar will be found to answer those conditions. 

It already exists in a coinage of five hundred millions, is of ancient ori- 
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gin, is best known in the different quarters of the globe, has its counter- 
art in the German, Italian, and Spanish currencies, and it is the interme- 
diate unit between the franc and the pound. 

I propose, then, the dollar as the universal unit. 

Its value to be exactly the same as five francs of the French, or four 
shillings of the English currency, under the new system. This unit of the 
currency, the dollar, to exist only in the gold coin; no silver coinage al- 
lowed in pieces larger than fifty cents, or half-a-dollar. 

The pieces of coinage to be— 


In gold 1 dollar, the unit — 4 shillings or 5 francs, | 


2 dollars, = 10 francs  @eereerere eeeevete eee 

4 “ ==20 “ the Napoleon.........+ fe Feneee. 
23 “ === 10shillings.... ..........°°** } for England 
5 “ =20 “ the Sovereign.......§ & America, 


10 “ 40  “ 60 frs., 2 sov., 2} Naps, 1 eagle. 
In silver 50 cents, half dollar, florin, 2 shillings, 2} francs. 
(25 “ — the shilling) for England and America. 
— “ the franc) for France. 
] “ 
5 “ 
In copper 2 “ the penny, 10 centimes, 
lent? “56 * 
“  § mills, the farthing. 
“ 2° 4 =“ _ ) for England. 
1-5“ 2 “ 1 centime) for France. 

For the standard in weight, I propose the French coinage—the only 
coinage based on a decimal weight, with a very slight change—in order 
to have the dollar, 1.6 grammes, a simple quantity, instead of the present 
fractional weight of five francs in gold, 1.6129; and the weight of the 
dollar in silver, 22.5, instead of 26 grammes, the present weight of five 
francs. Then the ratio between the two metals would be 14.0625. This 
would scarcely disturb the gold standard in France and England, and 
merely raise the value of silver in France to its corresponding value to 
gold in England and America. 

All gold and silver coinage to be nine-tenths fine. 

The copper coin—the coin of greatest token value—to be of the same 
mixture as now used in France, viz., 95 copper, 4 tin, 1 zinc, and the same 
weight. 

This mixed copper coin would then have, for the same value, only about 
half the weight of the copper coin now used in England and America, 

The national types of coins, the Napoleon, the sovereign, and the ea- 
gle,—the half-dollar and the florin,—the quarter, the shilling, and the 
franc,—the penny, the cent or sou, and the present centime, would remain 
undisturbed; although they would all bear their numerical value in dol- 
lars and cents. The 10 dollar pieces should have the national arms oppo- 
site the medallion side. 

In the gold coinage the dollar would be a new type only in England. 
In France, the 2 and 4 dollar pieces, the present types, would probably 
be retained in place of the 24 and 5 dollar pieces employed in England 
and America. 

In silver, the English shilling would be 25 cents, and the florin would 
be 50 cents, the largest silver piece in the new currency. In France, the 
five-franc and two-franc pieces would be dispensed with, and the half-dol- 
lar employed in their stead. The franc would be retained, from its long- 
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established name and associations, as 20 cents, instead of dividing the 
half-dollar into quarters, as in England and America. 

In copper coin, the two-cent piece, the same as the ten-centime piece 
now used in France, would be the penny in England; and the cent, or 
centime, as it would be called in France, would be equal to five centimes 
of the present French money, or nearly the half-penny in England. The 
half-cent would represent the farthing, and the quarter-cent, or 2} mill 
piece, would be required to make the exact change for sixpence and three- 
pence of present English money, (the new penny being 4 per cent less 
than the old ;) while the one-fifth cent, or two mills, would be precisely 
the same as the present centime in France. 

In this restamping of money, the French coins now issued should be 
regarded as the models of taste and excellence. 

Under this plan, then, the proposed coinage would have, in each coun- 
try, the same unit, the same weight, the same fineness, and the same 
decimal divisions; thus, 10 mills == 1 cent, 100 cents = 1 dollar. 

In this manner, the favorite types of coins, the shilling and the franc, 
which usually take a strong hold on the people, and the names partaking 
of individuality and pride, the Napoleon, the Sovereign, and Eagle, would 
be retained ; and, it is fair to suppose, that the intermediate and the an- 
cient unit of the dollar would be recognized as more convenient than the 
unit of any other currency. 

On the following pages may be seen the present currencies of France, 
England, and America, with their fineness and weights, and the proposed 
universal currency. Also, a comparison between the standard weights of 
the principal coins, as they now are, and as proposed in the universal 
currency. 

PRESENT CURRENCY, 


FRANCR—TBE UNIT, 1 FRANC (100 CENTIMES.) 
Weight in grammes. 
1.6129 
8.2258 
6.4516 
16.129 


25 
Silver, .9 fine. - 


NR oko acecte wecksccades* ie 
“ 


Copper, ' 
“ 9 5 

Tin 4 

Zine 1 


“ 


— Ooo 
eranooonrwon 


“ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

10 shillings...... Soevecses, 
Gold, a7). SOs cease Gesceaes Sib he 
11-12 fine. 40 “ double sovereigns .......... ° 
© Give peetde. . vivevecive. ove 


5 
24 “ 
Silver, Fes 
87-40 fine. 1 shilling 
6 pence 


1 penny 


Copper. Go) Vise be WSS ee the cece 
“ or farthing........... 
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UNITED STATES, 


1 dollar, the unit (100 cents.).......... 


24 dollars 

Gold, .9 fine. $.2% 
5 “ 
10 - 

( 1 dollar 

50 cents 
Silver, .9fine.{ 25 “ 
q 10 “ 
5 “ 
Mixed. Se." 
Copper | r cent 


PROOFS TEESE EEE EEE BOE HEE 


eee eee ee eeeesteneraeesreoneee 


eee ee Peete eee eeeeeesee 


WO OES cc secscrcncccesis 
CeCe eer ee erro eeeeeeseeeee 


eee weer ee eeseaeeseeeeeeeee 


OF 6. NINE i iia scike oan aie 


PROPOSED UNIVERSAL CURRENOY, 


THE UNIT, 1 DOLLAR (100 oENTS.) 


ins, 


1 dollar, 


4 shillings, 5 francs......... 


+4 dollars, 10 francs, for France......... 


“ 


4 
Gold, .9 fine. a 


“T. 


Tin 
Zinc 


f 

i “ 
Silver, .9 fine. :) 4 . 

me 


(1-5 “ 


THE PRESENT STANDARDS AND THE ONE PROPOSED, 


20 “ 

10 shill’s for Eng. & ‘America, 
20 

40 “ 650 francs........+ 


2 a nae ag eeenre 
1 “ for Eng. & America... 
1 franc, for France......... 


POCDDY. cece erevereverecs 


ie ab eagle 
24 “ for evened ceeuake 
9: © for Prance.......00- 


GOLD, 


Fine gold i in 5 dollars present standard........++eseeeeees 


the sovereign 
% 25 francs 


“ 
eee etree eer eereeee 


. 5 doll’s propos’d “ i ee ere 


5 francs (.9) ..occcccsceees 
4 shillings (11-12) .1 added for 
difference in fineness....... 


Present weight 
in Troy grains, 
24.89us [ 


1 dollar = 
25.1114 { . 


SOLA cchiscss sins A 


SILVER. 


2} francs (.9) .....eeee- oe 192.904 { 
2 shillings (37-40,) .1 added | 
for difference in fineness, 179.393 1 
} dollar (.9)...s.seevee 000 192. { 
COPPER, 
1 sou, or 5 centimes........ 77.16 


+ neers cece eeeseeerseee 
1 COME .ecereceeeeereeenas 


I am aie dee aware that the plan I have here proposed for attaining 
an universal currency is novel and bold ; 


168, 





eto 
————_ 


Grains, 
116.) 
118.001 
112.008 
111.112 


Proposed weight. 
In Troy grains. 


In grammes, 


24.6917 1.6 


4 dollar = 178.614 11.25 


‘ 145.833 tee — 77.16 5.0 


but [ feel quite confident tha 
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ee plan like this must be employed to accomplish this much desired 
result. 

Here are three great countries, with their established currencies inter- 
woven with all their pleasure and business habits; each country has its 
prestige and its pride; and, notwithstanding the advantages to be derived 
from a common currency may be well understood and acknowledged, yet 
it is not at all probable that any two of these countries would adopt the 
entire system of the third. The French are satisfied with their system ; 
the Americans with theirs; and the English, unless some arrangement 
like the above succeeds, are likely to have a third decimal system, with 
the pound sterling for the unit. This has been recommended by the last 
Parliamentary committee appointed to report on the subject; and any 
one at all familiar with the English character would expect no other re- 
sult. In no nation of the world is there more reason for pride and love 
of country than in Great Britain. To entirely change the currency in 
such a country would be impossible The most that could be expected, 
would be the adoption of a more convenient unit, with decimal divisions 
and decimal weight, employing, at the same time, its most familiar type of 
coin. 

The shilling can never be obliterated from the English mind; it is the 
unit coin of all the detail transactions, and is equally familiar to the rich 
and the poor. In the eurrency I have proposed, it would be retained in 
name and value; for the new coin, though stamped as twenty-five cents, 
would always be known as the shilling. In France, also, where the unit 
of the franc is universally admitted to be too small, no change could be 
effected that did not recognize this same franc in name and value. Hence 
the franc, as a fifth of the dollar, and stamped as twenty cents, remains a 
part of the universal currency. 

In America, the unit and the principal types of coins would remain 
unchanged. Only a few odd pieces, which have been coined injudiciously, 
such as the three dollar piece in gold, the nickel cent, (like silver in 
color,) and the mixed three cent piece, would be rejected. 

But nations, like individuals, cannot make changes without reason, and 
neither of the above-mentioned countries could be expected to restamp 
its coinage, unless it could be convinced that it lost nothing by the un- 
dertaking. It is this practical view of the subject which has led me to 
propose the smallest possible change from the present weight of coinage, 
in order to obtain a harmony in the currencies. But let it be distinctly 
understood, that the proposed depreciation of weight would be so slight, 
that it would not be known in all the ordinary commercial transactions. 
The value of the franc, the dollar, and the pound, would remain the same, 
in their respective countries, in ordinary trading intercourse. The old 
gold and silver coin of America, or the silver of France, would only ob- 
tain premium rates when taken for exportation or in large specie trades, 
and then this premium would always be highest at the mint, and, there- 
fore, the old money would soon be replaced by the new. In a conside- 
rable part of the present coin, the abrasion that has taken place would 
bring it below the new in value, though, as the whole, the value of the 
old coin, taken according to its weight, would be above the new. The 
difference, however, between much of the French gold and the English 
gold and silver of the lowest tolerance now in use, and the new standard, 
being within the limits of the allowed remedy, renders the transition, from 
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the old to the new system, so easy, that to many it would scarcely be 
known. The larger portion of the old coin being above the new in value 
would merely accelerate the change, as there would be an inducement 
for bringing all such money to the mint. Thus the recoinage of the spe- 
cie of each country could be made without a heavy burthen upon the 
government. 

To effect this grand object, there must be concert of action between the 
governments, established by means of international treaty, as it is essen- 
tial that the new system should be commenced in each country at the 
same time. That a uniform standard in currency is desirable, every 
thinking honest mind must admit. It is an inevitable result in the pro- 
gress of events. T’o what nation, then, shall belong the honor of initiat- 
ing this great reform? It is a change that can never come of itself; and 
the majority of people will never dream of its advantages until wise legis- 
lators have foreseen them, and had the spirit and practical sense to bestow 
them upon the world. 

Of the many arguments in favor of this plan of an universal currency, 
perhaps one, not the least convinced to the minds of many, is the fact, 
that it would confer its advantages without expense to government or 
people. An important result of the change would be the disuse of silver 
coins larger than the half dollar. Silver would no longer represent, in a 
single piece, the unit of the currency, and it should no longer be a Jegal 
tender for more than ten dollars in amount. 

This would bring the use of the precious metals, as money, more in 
proportion to their supply; for it is a well-known fact, that while gold 
coin is augmented by many millions of dollars each year, the addition to 
silver coin is not perceived; and when silver is thus reduced in size, and 
a common unit established, the drain of this precious metal to the East, 
from whence it rarely returns, might be diminished. The gold pieces 
would have the same unit mark, and the same weight coming from either 
of the great commercial countries ; but the silver would no longer reach 
the Orientals in its former size. In this manner the gold standard of 
money would, eventually, be looked upon by them with favor, for its 
token, as well as its intrinsic value. The fact that the old Spanish dollar 
is regarded as a token, and bears a premium above its true value, is evi- 
dence that if the gold coin was held forth by the Western powers as the 
uniform permanent. standard of exchange, it would soon be acknowledged 
as such at the East. 

Trading with the East must increase rather than diminish. Hitherto 
this trade has required the silver dollar from its centuries of fixed value, 
and will probably demand it for some time to come. But this constant 
drain upon the silver of Europe and America is beginning to be felt ; 
therefore, it is well for us to attempt to substitute the gold for the silver 
dollar, a thing which can never be done so long as there are so many 
different units or standards of gold. 

The ready recognition of the United States Bank bills at the East, while 
they represented a national currency, might be adduced as further proof of 
the feasibility of introducing into the same country acommon gold me- 
dium, if it was an exact multiple of the old dollar unit, and offered alike 
from all parts of the civilized world. 

Besides, the silver is wanted in small coin for domestic or detail trade. 
Gold is fourteen times lighter than silver, and is, therefore, better adapted 
to transportation. 
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The legitimate increase of property must have its representation in a 
metal currency. For this purpose gold is most convenient, and its future 
supply now promises to be equal to the demand. 

Let no one be alarmed, even at M. Chevalier’s opinion, as to the decline 
in the value of gold, although it should continue to increase at $100,000,000 
per annum. The opening of new lands, the construction of new roads, 
and ships, and buildings, will, in the increase of the property value of the 
world, keep pace with the inerease of gold. 

[t is a most providential thing for commerce that the gold mines yield 
a metal basis that can be made to represent the increase of property. 

France should also consult her interests in this movement, by rejecting 
the disadvantage she now suffers, from the reason that silver is cheaper 


_ here than elsewhere. In all specie transactions between different nations, 


except with the East, gold is now chiefly employed ; and the same weight 
of this metal, of the same fineness, will buy more weight of silver in 
France than it will in England or America. By adapting the ratio be- 
tween the two metals to that which exists between them in other coun- 
tries, the French Government cannot fail to see its true policy in the 
recoinage of its three hundred millions of dollars of silver. And yet the 
ratio I have proposed, 14.0625, though it raises the value of silver in 
France from 15.50003-+, it is very much the same as the present ratio in 
England, 14.287+. 

But the most powerful, the most unanswerable argument in favor of 
this movement, is the immense saving of time, labor, and vexation, that 
would be effected by having but one system of decimal currency. 

In England, the displacing of the present unwieldy system by the one 
here proposed, would be felt and acknowledged at once as a great bles- 
sing, from the shop-keeper and trader, to the princely merchant; from 
the heads of large corporations, to government officials, where the keeping 
of accounts is now attended with so much useless trouble and expense. 

The economy of managing affairs at custom-houses, and the facility and 
certainty of all international trading, under the universal currrency, would 
be shared alike by each country. In France, all accounts are kept in 
francs and centimes; and because the unit of the franc is so small, its di- 
visions into hundredths require, in nine-tenths of the cases where it is used, 
the writing of a superfluous figure, as the centime is only seen in the most 
insignificant matters of trade. Instead of writing 25 cents, you now 
write 1 f. 25 centimes; thus doubling, in many cases, the number of cha- 
racters required to express the same amount according to the proposed 
system. The objections that may be raised against the English currency, 
however, have no parallel. In fact, it seems incredible that the present 
world-wide commerce of the British empire should remain encumbered 
with this feudal currency—a currency that requires the most time in the 
keeping of accounts, and is, by far, the most tedious to multiply or divide. 

The same amount expressed in the three currencies will best illustrate 
their comparative facility and economy, In the following examples, the 
dollar is supposed to be equal to five francs, and the pound equal to five 
dollars :-— 


American method $9.65 4 characters. 
48 fs. 25 cts., as usually written. 

French F 48.25, as it might be written 

Euglish si £1 188. id. Of... 
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This is no unfair instance, and yet the French system requires one or 
two more, and the English more than double the number of characters 
ws ee by the American method for expressing the same amount. 

t any one multiply or divide this amount, first in the American and 
then in the English currency, and the comparative convenience of work- 
ing in the two systems will be more strikingly illustrated :— 


$9.65 4)9.65 


me: & 
4)1 18 7 2 


The following example, showing the present English system of weight 
and currency, has been given by General Pasley :— 


215 tons 17 cwts. 3 qrs, and 9 lbs, of cast iron columns, etc. at £9 11s. 64d. per 


ton :-— 

Tons, Tons, cwt. qrs. Ibe. - & ¢€ 
As 1 : 215 17 3 9 : x 9 11 6} 

20 20 20 

20 4317 191 

4 4 12 

80 17271 2298 

28 28 4 


2240 lbs. 188177 9193 farthings, 
84542 


483597 Ibs. 
9193 
1450791 
4852378 
483597 
4352373 
224,0)444570722,1(1984690 farthings. 
224 
2205 
2016 


1897 
1792 


1050 
896 4)1984690 farthings. 


1547 12)496172 
1344 wii 
20)4134 7s, 84d. 
2082 opines 
2016 £2067 7s. 84d. 


162,1 


A parallel example to the above, in the true decimal system of weight 
and currency, will show the comparative economy of the two systems, 
VOL. XLI.—NO. Ill, 20 
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[the new pound (nlb.) is the kilogramme, equal to 2.1-5 old pounds, and 
the ton is equal to 1000 nlbs.]— 


281627 nlbs. of cast iron columns, etc., at 47.87 per ton— 





As 1 . 281627 : : 47.87 
1000 47.87 
1000 Ibs. 1621889 
1853016 
1621389 
926508 
1,000)$11087,984.49 


In traveling, at home or abroad, the advantages of this universal sys- 
tem would also be very manifest; as in all the great thoroughfares at 
first, and soon in every civilized ou of the world, accounts of expense, 
or for articles of retail trade, would be given in dollars and cents. 

Quotations of the stock exchange, in all the marts of business, would 
be in the same unit, and, therefore, understood at a glance by the busi- 
ness man of every nation. 

The money-changer at the corner of the street would, doubtless, oppose 
such a scheme as the one 1 am advocating; but his motives would be 
questioned, and I fear he would receive but little sympathy just so soon 
asthe public understood the true merits of the case. Indeed, traveling 
would increase with the disappearance of the money-changer, and the 
manifold perplexities growing out of a strange currency. Business be- 
tween different nations would be greatly simplified, legitimate trade would 
expand, and be less liable to fluctuations. The details of the exchange in 
foreign currencies, its risings and its fallings, on the account of its intri- 
cacy, are just so much obstruction to commercial intercourse. 

And the importations of luxury or necessity will be dearer or cheaper, 
just in proportion as we increase or diminish the difficulties of interna- 
tional exchange. » 

It may not be improper to add here, that with the perfecting of a sys- 
tem of metal currency, paper money should not fail to receive its share of 
attention. 

There no longer exists in the minds of the best business men any doubt 
as to the necessity of paper money. It must be had for convenience. 
Specie in large amounts cannot be transferred readily and safely ; and so 
long as there isa commerce, there will be “ promises to pay.” If the State 
does not issue them, the merchants will. Therefore, it is becoming more 
and more evident that every nation should have its bank, and that notes, 
ranging from twenty-five to twenty-five thousand dollars, should be issued, 
under every guard and protection that experience has devised ; and that 
these notes should be, like the Bank of England or Bank of France notes, 
as good as gold in any part of the nation were they are issued. 

The amount of paper money, issued by such a bank, should have a pro- 
portion of metallic basis of acknowledged safety, so that the paper would 
always be convertible int» gold. Then, with the consequent distribution 
of this stock, and with the proper ¢ nnection of the national bank with 
all local banking corporations, all interests would be combined in the sup- 
port and protection of the monetary system; and the devastation of com- 
mercial panies, except those arising from reckless speculation and a 
flagrant abuse of the credit system, would be at an end. The absurdity 
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of having small bank-notes, and fifteen hundred banks issuing these notes 
in the same country, can be seen only in the United States. 

One of the natural consequenes of such a system is, a note or a bill, as 
it is called, is not recognized when it gets a few hundred miles away from 
home, and then it is scrutinized in connection with a “ bank-note detector,” 
and is taken according to the merchantable value assigned it by this journal. 
Such a banking system may have grown out of a necessity, and answered 
its purpose ; but it leads to the misconception of paper for capital, when 
such paper is not convertible into gold ; and, at present, it seems most 
unworthy of the intellectual vigor and commercial intelligence that cha- 
racterizes the citizens of the American Republic. 

I am aware one of the objections that would be raised against my plan 
for an universal currency, by those who have only looked at the subject 
from an American or English point of view, would be the fact that it was 
based on the French system of weights, and would, therefore, require the 
use of this decimal weight in all the public and private banking establish- 
ments in England and America. But this would only be required where 
the precious metals were concerned; and the economy of time aid ex- 
pense, effected by the proposed currency, would soon more than compen- 
sate for the trouble of introducing another system of weighing. Besides, 
the French decimal weight is now employed to a considerable extent for 
scientific purposes in England and America, as well as throughout Euro- 
pean States. Such a system must have been wanted, or it would not 
have grown into use. The necessity of such a common decimal weight 
having been met in matters of science, why should it not be met in com- 
merce? The importance of one weight in its application to the medical 
profession, to reports and scientific journals, of equal interest in every en- 
lightened country, and to all international trade subject to different stand- 
ards of weight, consequently involving much useless calculation, can be 
readily seen. 

However, as much as I would like to see an universal system of weight 
and measure, as well as of currency, yet I regard currency as by far the 
most important. Currency is less local, and it can be introduced as I 
have proposed, it being wholly within the scope of legislation. Weight 
and measure cannot be legislated into everybody’s hands like coin. There- 
fore, I would ask those who are urging the general adoption of the entire 
metrical system, is not the primary adoption of a common currency based 
on the decimal weight, the most feasible mode of attaining the whole sys- 
tem? The weight would necessarily form a part of the currency, and 
thus be its own best advocate, when it became, though to a limited appli- 
cation, universal. 

In the adoption of this universal currency, England would not only ob- 
tain the recoinage of her money without expense, but she would receive 
the greatest direct advantage in being freed from her present expensive 
system of computation. Hundreds of thousands might be saved each 
year, and much pure vexation and annoyance avoided, by putting aside 
the pounds, shillings, and pence system of currency. 

In the United States there would be no change in the monetary system, 
and the change in the standard, or gold, would be much less than that 
which took place in this metal in 1834, while it would give excuse for 
obtaining a more beautiful and permanent form of cuinage, and opportu- 
nity for introducing the decimal system of weight. 
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The small increase in the value of gold could not act injuriously, since 
this metal has become, to so large an extent, a national product. Great 
direct benefits would arise to this country, as well as to England, in the 
use of the simple decimal modes of calculation, with one unit of currency, 
weight, and measure, instead of the present complex and expensive system 
required in all foreign commerce. 

France would merely bring her silver to the gold standard ; a change 
that must soon take place, as it is to the advantage of other nations to 
recoin her silver, and consequently she now suffers, from a drain of this 
metal, at the rate of forty millions of dollars per year. 

In a prospective point of view, France would gain decidedly the most. 
The rejection of useless agencies would tend to cheapen the articles of 
export, and therefore increase such exportation, or it would give more 
profit to the producer. 

It is well known that this country has a certain supremacy in the art 
manufactures, derived most legitimately from her long established schools 
of design. The demand from the American Republic for this kind of art- 
work, must continue to increase. The number of luxury-consuming peo- 
ple is now greater in the United States than in any other nation, and in 
ten or fifteen years the entire population will, undoubtedly, exceed that of 
France. Besides, this new country has the most boundless resources of 
agricultural and mineral wealth. Under these circumstances, with ‘her 
great prospective increase of population, it is natural to suppose her riches 
will continue to increase, and her people continue to consume the artistic 
manufactures of France, and spend much money in traveling over Eu- 
ropean States, It is thus by increasing the facilities in tra le and for 
traveling, that France will be the greatest gainer by the change I am ad- 
vocating. 

It is in this manner that a recoinage would be attained without taxation 
of any kind; and in neither of the countries would the circulation of the 
present coins be interfered with. There would be no violence in the 
change. The present coins of gold and silver being mutiplies of the new 
unit, they would thus work together until the inducement for recoinage 
should stamp all metal currency with the common standard. 

But aside from the plausible arguments here put forth, is not this a 
noble as well as a sensible and practical undertaking? Is it not worthy 
of the attention of every friend to progressive civilization ; of every great 
and generous mind? Would not such a common language, in all the 
material concerns of life, greatly increase our knowledge? And would 
pot the simplicity and positive convenience of such a reform, give it popu- 
larity alike with the rich and the poor? 

It may be opposed by some; railways and telegraphs were opposed ; 
but who would now think of dispensing with these great civilizers of our 
day? The steam engine now traverses all continents and oceans. The 
telegraph flashes its electric messages from one part of a continent to 
another; and‘it is not improbable that before the summer is past, its 
throbbing beat will signalize the marriage of the Eastern and Western 
World. The moat and the drawbridge have past away. Warfare is no 
longer waged to extermination. The soldier gives way to the diplomatist ; 
and in a high state of civilization, the peace congress must be the preven- 
tion instead of the conclusion of physical contests among the nations. With 
the increase of the facilities for intercourse by means of steam, there must 
be a general diffusion of knowledge. 
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The cylinder printing press is a part of the steam-engine; and the 
moving steam power of any country may be taken as an index of its 
general intelligence. 

The foremost nations of the earth have the most property in railways. 
In this respect the world will never recede, as material interests will pre- 
serve and extend this power, and the spreading of intelligence is identical 
with the preservation of these material interests. It is not an unim- 

rtant fact, in the progress of events, that one of the first powers of the 
world has recently shown anxiety over the diminished receipts of railway 
investment. 

Then why should we still continue to have these troublesome relics of a 
feudal age— these barriers of the currency? Must we go on figuring, and 
calculating, and computing forever, because there were many units of 
money! Is it, indeed, too much to hope for, that the day is not yery 
distant when commerce, in her wide-spreading power, shall stamp her 
medium of exchange in the same unit, of precisely the same weight and 
fineness, and make this standard recognized and acknowledged in all parts 
of the world where the necessities or Juxuries of life are produced or con- 
sumed? when the price of the same article will be given in the same 
currency, whether in London, Paris, Berlin, Turin, Vienna, Moscow, Cairo, 
Caleutta, Canton, New York, or San Francisco ? 

Let a commission be appointed by the British Parliament, one» by the 
French Emperor, and one by the American Congress, to meet in conven- 
tion at Brussels, during the coming year, in order to determine upon some 
plan like the above; and the first practical step will have been taken. 
Such a convention, if composed of judicious men, would, undoubtedly, de- 
termine upon a mode of introducing the universal currency, that would 
meet with general approval, and, by means of international treaty, be 
adopted by the different governments. 

If, however, we ignore the strong hold already taken by the French 
decimal currency, or the metrical system, and attempt to create another 
decimal system with a unit and a weight different from those which exist, 
and allow the present opportunity for establishing the grand harmonious 
monetary system to pass, we not only defer for along time this grand 
result, but we show indifference to the positive material advantages now 
so nearly within our possession, and prove that the foremost nations are 
hardly equal to their accredited intelligence and civilization, 

No one can better appreciate the absurdity of many currencies than by 
making a tour through the German States, The variations of currency 
within two hundred miles distance in Italy, are bad enough ; but, in Ger- 
many, it becomes absolutely amusing, toa man of good temper, to see 
how the change he took in paying for his breakfast is refused with perfect 
coolness where he eats his dinner. It is true the money-changer is always 
near at hand to help him out of his difficulty; but could we not, with 
much good grace, say adieu to pounds, doubles, simples, ducats, piastres, 
zecchini, crowns, zwanzigirs, roubles, Francisconi, Testoni, lires, groschen, 
kreutzers, kopecks, leptos, custoin-house figurers, and money-changers ? 
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Art, IV.—COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER LXVIUII, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


SITUATION OF THE CITY—RAILROAD SYSTEM—LAKE FACILITIKS—MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC--COMPARA- 
TIVE ADVANTAGE OF MILWAUKEE—FEATURES OF THE LAKE—PORT OF MILWAUKEE—BAY—ARTIFI- 
CIAL CHANNEL—GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION— MILWAUKEE THE ONLY CENTER — MILWAUKEE 
RIVER—SITES FOR RESIDENCES—OFFICIAL RKEPORT—POPULATION—VALUATION—DEBT — TAXES — 
COMMERCE—EFFECT OF RAILROAD CONNECTIONS~—BANK LAW—RATE OF INTEREST—BANKS-~PRI- 
VATE BANKS—BRANCHES OF BUSINESS—NUMBER OF WHOLESALE DESLERS—AMOUNT OF BUSINESS— 
GRAIN TRADE—PROGRESS OF--SHIPMENTS OF—FLOUR EXPORTED-~HOGS--LUMBER--GRAIN FROM 
LAKE PORTS--BUTTER--WOOL--IMPORTS AND EXPORTS-~RAILWAYS--MANUFACTURES-—-MACHINE- 
SHOPs--BREWERIES~-MILLS, ETC,--TABLE OF VALUE AND MANUFACTURES, 


Tue city of Milwaukee, situated on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, eighty-five miles by railroad north of Chicago, was, twenty years 
since, a trading post of 700 souls. It is now the center of a vast railroad 
system which connects it with Lake Superior and the Mississippi River at 
many points, bringing a large traffic to the 47,000 souls who now com- 
pose its population. These railroads drain the interior of the country, 
while immense lake facilities favor the development of the business so 
collected. 

Milwaukee enjoys harbor facilities beyond any other city on the great 
lakes, Hamilton (C. W.) perhaps, excepted. Preliminary to the conside- 
ration of these facilities, however, its local situation, in a commercial point 
of view, demands attention. The laws which govern trade and travel are, 
by the improvements and spirit of the age, reduced to these two; Ist. 
The shortest route to market; 2d. The quickest and cheapest mode of 
transportation. Asa general principle, the shortest route is both the 
quickest and cheapest, the main exception being in favor of the transpor- 
tation of heavy or bulky goods by water instead of land carriage. Where 
the ditference in distance is very great, the difference in time is becoming 
of more moment every year, and speedy and certain shipment of goods 
and merchandise is fast becoming the true economy, without so much re- 
gard to the difference of cost. 

The products of the Northwest seek a market upon the Atlantic coast. 
Heretofore New York and Boston have monopolized the trade of this re- 
gion. They will always retain a large share of it; but the recent im- 
provements in the Canadas, and those projected, are rapidly diverting 
trade to the valley of the St. Lawrence. Business relations are being es- 
tablished between the cities of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Hamilton 
on the one hand, and the western Jake ports on the other. As regards 
New York and Boston, Milwaukee bolds the most favorable position of 
any port on the western shore of Lake Michigan. Taking Buffalo asa 
common point on all the lines of trade between these ports and those 
markets, it will be seen; 1st. That Milwaukee, by water communication, 
has the advantage, in time and distance, over any places at the South ; 
2d. For the most direct route to Buffalo, either by land or water carriage, 
Milwaukee, so soon as the direct communication by the Detroit and Mil- 
waukee Railroad is opened, presents the most natural center for all the 
trade and travel between the Northwest and the East. 
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It may be remarked here that this direct route, including, as it does, 81 
miles of ferriage, from Milwaukee to Grand Haver, was considered by 
some as of doubtful practical utility as a reliable and safe means of com- 
munication at all seasons. Let it be borne in mind, however, that ice 
never forms in Lake Michigan, owing to the great depth of the same, and 
that the two termini of the ferry, viz., Milwaukee and Grand Haven har- 
bors, would be kept open by the semi-daily boats, if not by the direct ac- 
tion of the waves of the lake. The only severe storms to be feared being 
from the N.N.E., would not, even in the worst cases, prevent good 
staunch boats making their regular trips, as in leaving Milwaukee harbor 
they would be constantly making a windward shore and smooth sea, and 
in leaving Grand Haven, although approaching a lee shore and rough 
water, would have an easy and safe access to a secure river harbor. The 
only days on which regular trips could not be made would be those when 
the cold was so intense that ice would make rapidly on the running and 
steering machinery of the boats. This would not be, according to obser- 
vations made for a series of years, more than five days in the year. Even 
the present winter, with thirty days of cold weather, the harbor remains 
open, 

As the general direction of northwestern trade and travel is coincident 
with the parallels of latitude instead of those of longitude, and as Milwau- 
kee is in the same latitude as the great Eastern markets, it is concluded 
that all the contemplated and progressing improvements must make it the 
natural center or most available common point in the Northwest, whether 
by the semi-inland route through Michigan and Canada, or around the 
lakes. Its business radius extends from below Savanna, Ill., on the Mis- 
sissippi valley, to the extreme Northwest, sweeping in the trade of north- 
western Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, in addition to that of our 
own State, There will never be but one commercial emporium for the 
State, and that will be Milwaukee; for with these advantages now being 
wrought out for her, no fear of any permanent competition is entertained 
from any point on the western shores of Lake Michigan. The geograpbi- 
eal position of Milwaukee so coincides with the development of our coun- 
try, which is far more rapid in the northwest than at any other point, 
that no enduring rivalry on the South need be apprehended. If any rise 
up in future years, it will be upon the north, of some port presefiting a 
nearer communication between the East and the West, and presenting, at 
the same time, a system of rail-carriage more extensive than that of Mil- 
waukee, Such rivalry is beyond all probabilities. 

In this view of Milwaukee as a port, it is proper to consider its harbor 
facilities. The city is situated upon a semi-circular bay, 67; miles from 
point to point, and 2;45 milesdeep. The Milwaukee River, running from 
the north, enters the valley of its mouth in the upper part of the city, 
which valley expands from its western shore, until it reaches the valley of 
the Menomonee, forming a natural amphitheater for pleasant residences 
on the western side of the river. Upon the east the highlands are main- 
tained between the river and the Jake to within one-and-one-third miles 
of its natural outlet by the course of the river, or within one-third of a 
mile of the bottom of the bay, or the site of the new harbor, by a direct 
line. At the last mentioned point the river channel approaches within 
about 154 feet of the shore of the lake, from which place it diverges to 
the westward, and describing a curve discharges itself five eighths of a 
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mile further south, being joined near its outlet by the Bois Gris or Kin- 
nekinnick, 

At the point of approach to the lake an artificial channel is in progress 
of construction. 

This new harbor entrance is 260 feet in width, and will soon be exca- 
vated, to a sufficient depth, to accommodate the heaviest tonnage of the 
lakes, Its sides are protected in the lake 20 feet, by piers composed of 
cribs of the following dimensions, viz. :—32 long by 20 broad, sunk in not 
Jess than eight feet of water, and corded up to the height of five feet above 
the water’s surface. These cribs are of foot square pine timber framed 
into triple longitudinal and transverse walls, with a grillage bottom suffi- 
ciently open to allow the free passage of stone. The timber is bolted to- 
gether with inch square iron bolts 30 inches long. Each of the two piers, 
as now completed, are 704 feet in length, and are filled with stone to the 
level of the water. For the additional security of the piers, four white- 
oak piles are driven to a solid bearing on the outside of each crib, and 
are attached thereto by heavy iron bands. These piles, while they help 
sustain the piers in place, serve to protect them from the chance collision 
of vessels, and will serve as snubbing posts for the same. 

Across the beach from the river to the lake water, the sides of the cut 
diverge from the base of the twenty piers, forming with the river a very 
capacious basin, so that there is but little danger of vessels getting into a 
huddle, or of their running into each other in taking refuge here from 
storms. This cut is protected by ten feet cribs, sunk in from eight to ten 
feet water, built in the most substantial manner, filled with stone and pro- 
tected with piles. 

The amount of materials used in the construction of the two piers in 
the Jake, as now completed, is as follows :— 

Cubic feet pine timber 2... 00.ccc.s-coveccsccccses 107,734 

Cupic feet white oak, for piles, 176 in No., averaging say 28 feet long. 4,928 

Tous one inch square bolt iron a 52 13-250 
Tons one-half inch round bolt iron, for pile bands.......... isboee 53 

Cord of stone for filling piers..........cceeeeceecsecvecces eee 1,215.75 

The whole amount of dredging required, according to a survey made 

in 1858, to open a channel from 12 feet water in the river to the same 
depth én the Jake, and of the dimensions, was estimated at 116,380 cubic 
yards, 
" The only government appropriation for this work already made is that 
of $15,000, made August 30, 1852. The most of this is still unexpended, 
as the city, in having adopted the government plans, and placed the work 
under the charge of the United States Agent, in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the War Department in cases of joint expenditure of funds 
br public improvements, assumed the first three sections of the work, 
comprising that which is now nearly completed. 

This work, when completed, will make Milwaukee harbor the most ac- 
cessible and capacious harbor on the lakes, The facilities presented by 
the old harbor—in improving which, the United States expended, in 
1844-55, $50,000, will still be preserved. For over five-eighths of a mile 
between these two entrances, the river is both wide and deep. Nothing 
but the grossest and most ruinous neglect, both on the part of the city 
and United States governments, will ever permit this old harbor to fill up 
or become useless. 

A}l of this comprises but a portion of the harbor, or commercial capa- 
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cities of Milwaukee, The following extract from the first annual report 
of H. W. Gunnison, United States Agent at this place, made to the War 
Department, September 2, 1853, in answer to a requirement from that 
department, “that a report be made how (the north cut being made) any 
additional facilities to the commerce of the place are to be made,” gives 
a very correct idea of one source of improvement. He says—(Pres. Mes. 
and Docs. 1833-34, part 3d, page 174.) From the proposed cut to the 
mouth of the Menomonee River, the distance is about 220 rods, or }3 of 
a mile. This river appears to have the capacity of maintaining a channel 
100 feet wide, and of sufficient depth for vessels requiring eight feet water, 
for about one-eighth of a mile ; and of vessels requiring six to six-and-a- 
half feet of water, for about three-eighths of a mile further, by a very 
sinuous channel. For about the first-named distance it is already wharved, 
and occupied on the north by the warehouses of the Milwaukee and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Company,and on the south, at present, as ship-yards, &c. 

“ Above this it passes through an almost bottomless bog, or marsh, 
covered, to a considerable extent, with two or three feet water, and of a 
width of from fifty to ene hundred and fifty yards. These bogs I have 
already had occasion to mention in connection with another subject. 

“For the local business of this place, and for the general commerce of 
the lakes, so far as its situation would subserve the latter purpose, this 
river presents facilities for the construction of a harbor of considerable 
capacity, should a plan for the same be enacted upon at an early day, be- 
fore private improvements had extended any further. Its distance from 
the north cut would be about the same as that of the latter point from 
the present entrance by the course of the river. The subject, owing to 
the situation of the Menomonee, is, perhaps, of too local a character to 
engage your attention with a view to its improvement asa national work.” 

ven more than this may perhaps be said of the outlet of the Bois Gris 
or Kinnekinnick, in the Fifth Ward. This stream enters the Milwaukee 
River, just inside of the old harbor entrance, through a bayou of almost 
sufficient natural depth and width to accommodate all the commerce of 
the lake at one time. 

Milwaukee, with its miles upon miles of dock line, its harbors and an- 
chorage, has, for all this, a corresponding sweep of upland, rising gradu- 
ally back from the water’s edge to a suflicient height to make it, with a 
population ofa quarter of a million, (which it will have in less than a 
quarter of a century,) one of the most beautiful cities on the globe. 

* 'The growth of Milwaukee, in its population, has never been exceeded 
by that of any town on the continent. ‘his increase has not been spas- 
modi¢ or forsed, but has followed the growth of the country tributary to 
it. At no time, in the history of the city, has there been manifest a more 
healthful growth than for the year 1856; and so far as we can judge of 
the future by the circumstances that tend to the increase of population, 
such as enlarged trade and manufactures, there will be no material abate- 
ment in the percentage of increase for years to come. 

Below we give a table showing the growth of population for a period 
of years :-— 


POOR Cav aN Ve duescccaee cee WU ONO oc ceccccccoesses cece 20,000 
ROO da ials oe 600% 4's eaiwe's 0% BOTT NGNSs ceciccscuces coveseece 25,100 
ot PERE ETT EET Te eevee S,700 1 BBB cc ccc ccccccccbes ecece 82,000 
TOE sc cue Ee erry ere ee DODO LIRR iss vice ccnsccoeevins evens 45,000 
||. UPS euipee ape a RP me 14,061 | 1860, estimated .......... as 60,000 
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The assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the city is 
$35,458,130. 

The actual indebtedness of the city on the 4th of March, 1856, as re- 
ported by the city Controller, was $229,550. 

The tax list is divided as follows for the current year of 1857 :— 


We ee $63,935 State PRRs ceccccccecesceses $22,374 
 ceecivnsacho, EEE e TELE Ne $1,196 | School tax, ....cssccccecees 9,588 
ne fe TEE EO ETE Te 47,944 a ee 
City expenses..........0+5. 28,976 Total taxation.......... $199,018 
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No city in the Union offers better, safer, or more remunerative employ- 
ment for capital, than Milwaukee. The following is an abstract of the 
banking law of this State:— 
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“ Every bank must transfer in trust to the State Treasurer, United States 
stocks, or any State stocks on which full interests at not less than 6 per cent is 
annually paid, and estimated at their average value for the previous six months 
in New York city, equal to the amount of bills intended to be put in circulation, 
but the Controller is not bound to receive them unless he considers them safe. 

“ The law further provides that the bonds of any Railroad Company in this 
State, which have forty miles or more in operation, bearing a rate of 7 per cent 
per annum, interest payable semi-annually, and secured by a deed of trust upon 
such road, may be received in lieu of public stocks ; but in such case bills shall 
be issued for not more than one-half the amount of such bonds. 

“ And as an additional security to bill-holders, it is provided that before circu- 
lating any notes, bonds shall be given by the directors and stockholders of the 
bank. secured to the satisfaction of the Controller, to the amount of one fourth 
the bills to be issued. 

“ Each bill must have on its face the words ‘ secured by pledge of public stocks,’ 
(or of railroad bonds,) and be countersigned by the Bank Controller.” 


Under such an organization it is scarcely possible that bill-holders can 
suffer loss. Millions of dollars of paper money have been put in circula- 
tion under the act; and though the banks were severely tried by the 
general monetary derangement of 1857 and 1858, no losses occurred ; 
the securities of the few banks which failed being found sufficient to re- 
deem their bills and leave a surplus. 

While we have safety for the people in the above law, we have, in 
effect, no law against high rates of interest—the legal rate of interest for 
banks being 10 per cent, and 12 per cent for other purposes. The pen- 
alty for higher than these rates being simply a forfeiture of the interest 
charged, and only recoverable by a tender of the principal in gold. 

The low prices of wheat has made the farmers unyielding, refusing to 
sell in anticipation of higher prices in the spring. The result has been 
that their bills with interior merchants remain unpaid. The interior mer- 
chant is unable in turn to pay the wholesaler of the city, and the conse- 
quence has been a close money market. With the shipment of the stock 
of wheat now held by the farmers will commence a currency circulation 
amounting to $3,000,000, which cannot fail to be of a decided easing 
tendency upon the money market. 

Besides the business done by the eight banks of issue, there is a large 
amount of transactions done by the private bankers and brokers. The 
principal of these are Marshall & Ilsley, Bank of Commerce ; Townsend, 
Bean & Burlock, Bridge Brothers, and the Milwaukee City Bank. 

The amount of money used for the transaction of the entire mercantile 
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and manufacturing business of the city, we find, by a careful estimate, to 
be about $30,000,000. 

The penetration of the interior of the State by railroads, and the tap- 
ping of the great Mississippi Valley in the early part of the year, have 

iven a new impetus to the wholesale business of Milwaukee ; and though 
the trade for the last year has been such as to astonish even those en- 
gaged in it, there is abundant reason to believe that it has but just begun, 
and that the future will see it increase in still greater ratio. 

By the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad opened to Dubuque and 
Galena, and also to Prairie Du Chien, merchandise can be delivered from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River with less railroad transit than any 
routes now in existence from the lake to that river. 

By the lines of propellers now running between Milwaukee and the 
lower lake ports, the merchants of the city procure transportation at the 
least possible tariff freight of any port on the lake, so that the wholesaler 
is able to sell, to the more western houses, at rates of advance on New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia prices, little more than cost, insurance, 
and transportation. 

The amount of wholesale trade done in the city for the past year, in 
the principal branches of business, has been large. The increase upon 
former years has been limited only by increased capital. 

A number of heavy houses have been opened in different kinds of trade. 

There are engaged in the various wholesale branches of trade 150 mer- 
chants, besides a larger number who do a héavy retail trade with the 
country lying on the railroad lines, 

Below we give the result of a careful collection of figures, showing the 
amount of sales for the year :— 


Groceries, (twenty houses.) .. $3,401,000 | Boots and shoes............+ 625,000 
Dry-goods, (eight houses.) ... 1,830,000 | Iron, hardware, and stoves... 2,200,000 
Furniture ....... Hes RW? o's 06 450,000 | Salt and coal...........04.. 550,000 
Orockery.......0s0 seeeeee 280,000 | Lumber, (sixteen yards,).... 2,505,000 
Drugs and dye-stuffs....... é 760,000 | Not enumerated....... seeee 3,000,000 
Wines and liquors.......... 856,000 wee 
NE sw cpe dees annse wees 500,000 Total wholesale trade... 16,942,000 


Among the houses included in the above table, are eighteen whose sales 
are over $200,000 each ; eight that sell over $300,000 each; three that 
sell over $4:'0,000 ; and two that sell over $500,000 each. 

During the present year the railway connections will open up a region 
of country to wholesale merchants, populated by 500,000 inhabitants, or 
nearly as many as were supplied by the city during the year 1856. 

The principal feature in the trade of that city, as also of the State of 
Wisconsin, is the traffic in grain, and the rapidity with which this busi- 
ness has grown is quite remarkable, as an exhibit of the agricultural pro- 
gress of that section of our western country. 

Up to 1841 no grain had been shipped from the State of Wisconsin, 
and the receipts at Milwaukee for the year 1844, were not equal to the 
amount now received in a single day. Here, then, we have the starting 
point of the grain trade of that State, and the figures for the last year 
show the changes that have taken place since 1841. We annex a com- 
parative statement of the exports of wheat and other grain for several 
years :-— 
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. € 
i Wheat. Corn, Oats, Barley. 
. Mi. A ee $17,285 13,828 78,902 103,840 
BUR vscbebaahaNisaes 564,404 2,220 $63,841 822,621 
| TORE Te ern pee 656,708 270 131,716 291,890 
SIG kocccdinde<cacee 1,809,452 164,908 404,999 831,399 
FUE: dine nahcenctnien 2,641,746 112,182 18,833 63,879 
SOUP cavasseneus tase 2,761,679 218 6,433 10,398 
OO a ice cS 2,681,811 472 2,765 800 
ON iiia Kies onic ive ds 8,994,218 48,958 562,067 63,178 


The receipts of wheat for the year 1858 were 4,876,177, of which the 
city mills consumed 750,534 bushels, and 131, 429 bushels remained on 
hand January Ist. 

The shipment of flour for eight years were as follows :— 


TEST .cccccccccccccsceces 51,889 1 1855 . 0... ccccccccccsceve 181,569 
BOGS o.cccdescaccseescos 92,005 * 1686 2. cc ccccccrescccccce 188,415 
1BGS. ..cccccccccccvessese 106,086 | LEST... ccccccseseresocece 228,422 
TESS .cccccccccccvevegecs 146,038 11868 ...cccccsscescccsene 298,688 


A report estimated the wheat crop of the State for 1858, one-third less 
than that of the previous year. A large proportion of the crop of 1857 
was held over and shipped in 1858, and the stocks in the country are now 
very small, so that even with a good crop in 1859, it is not probable that 
the business of the current year will show any increase over the last. 

The number of hogs packed this season is stated at 35,961 head, against 
10,000 last year. Number of beef cattle packed this season, 4,976. 

Lumber is another important item in the trade of Milwaukee. The 
receipts for six years were— 










Lumber, feet. Lath, feet. Shingles, No. 
ISEB... 6 saves Seeeee ovens axewe 15,386,0U0 1,197,000 4,141,000 
16S. cvase Sb econ vetveeeess 27,358,000 4,541,000 7,099,000 
BGS ais is o's ccnvweev esos G6NSCs 48,377,000 10,858,000 22,162,000 
1068s. ccc oceeteatisr ase 63,498,000 5,202,000 11,889,000 
a coe gee Cneweinwee 71,035,000 9,570,000 21,530,000 
i eee cnasnsescdbbcesede® 45,526,975 6,219,000 17,569,000 









The stock on hand January Ist, 1859, was 19,871,776 feet of lumber; 
3,420,749 do. lath ; and 3,637,250 shingles. 

The value of flour and grain exported from Milwaukee last year was 
$4,533,725. 

The ‘following tables show the amount of flour and grain shipped from 
the lake ports of Wisconsin during the past year. Milwaukee stands third 
after Chicago as a grain port of the country. The shipments of wheat for 
the season is 5,020,680 bushels, which, with other grain, amounts to 
5,709,179 bushels. By comparison with the shipments to the corres- 
ponding period last year, we have the following statement :— 



















Years. Bushels wheat. Barrels flour. 
UUDT o o6 6a 6466 wn Kb bs COR eb shack sewn OKs 2,479,259 197,673 
4. See 0 eNad bd mie Ome bs o0eeeencees 8,759,645 852,207 


ONION 6 84 sr bE ARK Aho os becuds os 1,280,386 54,529 








Which shows an aggregate increase in favor of this season of 1,553,031 
j bushels of wheat. 

| If we compare Milwaukee and the other Wisconsin lake ports, we have 
results as follows :— 
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Wash- 








Milwaukee. Racine. Kenosha. Sheboygan. ington. Total. 
Flour............-bbls. 298,688 10,136 991 15.802 4,113 829,230 
Wheat ...... ..--bush, $8,994,218 913,876 191,083 109,545 8113 5,216,880 
a eccccecee 562,067 60,316 83,589 17,878 838 674,786 
TG ssc csccadddnee 43,958 10366 ..... ..... or 54,324 
a. See ee Pe 56,451 48,794 8,640 jan see 115.967 
Be 6 ks ccccsebagete 5,378 1,600 cose 2,242 161 8,781 








Total bushels ..... 6,155,507 1,085,132 288,817 206,173 31,759 17,717,388 


The trade in butter is likewise becoming quite important, as during the 
past year this city has exported instead of itnporting, which had been the 
case for several years previous, During 1856 and 1857, large quantities 
of Ohio and New York butter were brought there for consumption and 
shipment into the interior. As will be seen by the receipts we have re- 
ceived during the past year, several hundred thousand pounds, much of 
which has been shipped eastward. Canada has been quite a market for 
this product, and a considerable quantity has gone there. 

The receipts of butter for the year were 349,929 pounds, and the ship- 
ments 138,858 pounds. 

The receipts of cranberries were 7,744 barrels. These were mostly 
shipped to Cincinnati, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

The wool trade for the past year shows a decrease as compared with 
former years, and is only to be accounted for by the extreme prostration 
of manufactures all over the country, lessening the amount consumed very 
materially. At the opening of the season, which did not take place until 
the latter part of June, some weeks later than usual, which was caused by 
the rainy spring weather, there was a prevailing impression here that 

f prices would rule very low. Consequently the market opened quite dull, 

4 and it was not until it was discovered that agents of eastern firms were 

. traversing the country, buying up all that they could get, at prices higher 
than were paid here, that the market improved to any extent. We give 
below the prices of wool for two years in this market :— 


prim amenenne |[9G7, ~“ soe 1858, 
























Mee 
Commonto} jftofull Commonto}  # to full 








a blood. blood. blood. bidod. 
d FONG. cccccccccccccccee s COM 20a 28 29 a 35 18a 24 26 a 30 
a ee ee Pitkerke ts <ckuweee 27 a 38 83 a 42 20 a 26 80 a 35 
MOBUE 66 osc in isees boos evecces 28 a 36 35 a 45 23 a 28 84a 40 
The shipments of wool for 1858, by railroad and by lake, are as fol- 
lows :— 





By Lake eee ereeeeeeeee Sees eeeeeeetreeereeeseeeeeeeee lbs. 885,356 
By Milwaukee and Chicago Railroad..... eeesccves eseeves 54,563 





wee cece eee ese een sceeeeeeee soc tcccesessene 439,913 


The value of imports and exports of Milwaukee for several years, are 
as follows :— 








Imports. Exports, 
PRUE eis oS a és haves ene ebaueeies es $7,709,151 $11,124,000 
1855... cccccers oor cccereeereceresees 17,829,531 18,649,832 
1866... ox -6s0, wsees cee eeee terces a 20,274,800 27,974,748 





The railroad system of Wisconsin nearly all centers in Milwaukee, and 
confers upon that city an immense advantage, as the depot of business, 
The expenditure in the State for the construction of these roads, has already 
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been a source of great profit to the city, which was the focus of expen- 
diture. ‘The railroads of the State are as follows, with length and cost :— 


Total 
Total length. in operation, Cost. 
Beloit and Madison.........s++sesse0s 63.0 “17.3 $350,000 
Chieago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac..... 162 0 Ce 8,065,000 
Kenusha and Rockford........ ..seees 70.0 70.0 2,000,000 
La Crosse and Milwaukee...........+0. 200.0 15,980,708 
Manitouwoe and Mississippi... .........- . 7. 460,000 
Milwaukee atid Beloit............+000: 485,000 
Milwaukee and Chicago............... 1,780,000 
Milwaukee and Horicon............+6. 919,757 
Milwaukee and Mississippi,..........+- 

Janesville Branch........eeeeeeeeees 

Southern Line....... a wnb 64K 6 ee 
Milwaukee and Superior .......... eee 
Milwaukee, Watertown, and Baraboo.... 
Mineral Point............. 65 sGNE CEN se 1,000,000 
Racine and Mississippi...........0..00- 2,681,086 
St. Croix and Lake Superior......... eee ° ocqn tess 
Sheboygan and Mississippi........+.00+ ae eovebees 
Watertown and Madison ...........06- ‘ 840,000 
Ween OMEN ékcdccsdinsdasecwnn ; ; 600,000 


oo, he 


_ 


8,235,512 


—_—— 


460,000 
1,500,000 


SSoScemseSos?: & 





Total eeeeeaeeeenee eeeeeeeereeeeeee 2,403.7 822.2 $36,742,068 


The cost of the La Crosse embraces the enormous fraudulent issues of 
that company. 

Of steam-engines, boilers, and machinery, there are in the city some 18 
shops, employing from twelve to one hundred men each, and turning out 
an aggregate amount of $800,000 of work per annum. No less than six 
of the establishments were new during the year 1856. 

There were in operation during the year 1856, in the city, twenty-six 
breweries, manufacturing 75,000 barrels of ale and beer, the larger por- 
tion of which was lager bier, Of this amount, probably 30,000 barrels 
were sent from the city. The entire capital employed in this business is 
little short of $1,000,000. The number of men employed is about 500, at 
average wages of $8 per week. The increase over the production of 1855 
was nearly 50 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the demand from abroad for the beautiful Milwaukee 
brick has been unabated, still the consumption at home has been so great 
that but few have been exported. There are eight brick-yards in opera- 
tion, employing about three hundred men. The pressed brick of Milwau- 
kee is not exceeded in beauty and durability by any made in any other 
part of the world. 

The total amount of flour manufactured by the five mills, aside from 
custom work, was 116,000 barrels. 

During the year 1856, the first cattle market ever opened in the city 
was started by Messrs, Layton & Plankinton. It was commenced in Au- 
gust, and they sold, to the close of the year, about $60,000. 

The beet- packing season amounts to about 10,000 barrels. About one 
hundred men are employed in this business at $1 50 per day for the 
season. 

Of boots and shoes, the whole amount manufactured in the year was 
$350,000. There are five hundred men employed at average wages of $7 
ver week, 

The manufacture of clothing for the year 1856, foots up at $600,000. 
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The number of hands employed by the wholesale houses is over four hun- 
dred and fifty, at average wages of 87 50 per week. 

TABLE SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES AND THEIR VALUE MANUFACTURED IN “MILWau- 
KEE FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 
Ale and beer.......+++..+--+ $750,000 | Maps, charts, dic.............. $6,000 
Brick eevee e eee eee ee eee aeeee 850,000 Piano-fortes see ep ee ee eer aeeeeeaee 9,500 





PR ic vind os cksces.bs saan: SOO LEME aiptesdevesscces nee i? 
Boots and shoes .........+.+- 850,000} Patent-machines.............. 200,000 
Te I NIE. oc nc ccs cc BONO | Pitino nec c cc cnccesccss pas 5,000 
Bookbinding ................  26,000/ Pork and beef packing........ 400,000 
Bread and crackers........... 175,000| Rope ..........4.. Se dviebe - 20,000 
TRIS . ks wcccccccecieccce.. 10,000) RooteBOOh si ccc ccccvves cccc 6,000 
Billiard-tables............... 45,000) Railroad cars ............ ee. 20,000 
Clothing ...........++++++++ 600,000} Rectified whisky and spirits.... 500,000 


Cabinet furniture............. 226,000 | Stone and earthen-ware ...... 26,000 
Contectionery........+.+.++-. 865,000 | Sheet-iron, tin, & copper manufs. 250,000 


Carriages ...........0++++++ 80,000) Soap and candiles,........ «+» 150,000 
Camphene and fluid........ .- 80,000! Ship-building ............... 140,000 
Cigars and tobacco..... ..+++ 715,000! Safes.......ssseeeeee coeeee 35,000 
GEE whedcsccuscsccedase 1,000 | Stoves and hollow-ware ...... 35,000 
Daguerrean and photographs... 50,000 | Saleratus......... eebeewe eee 80,000 


Engraving and lithography.... 20,000 | Sleighs..............266 «e+ 90,000 
Flour.......cceeseeesceeeees 696,000 | Tanning and wool pulling..... 280,000 
Guns and pistols,............ 7,500 | Turning, wood and brass...... 50,000 
ea cacy cs ck neck: ET, VAN atcngnecccteacuvess 8,000 
Gloves and mits............+. 8,500 | Umbrellas........ veadeaeans 3,000 
Harness and carriage trimmings 150,000 | Window-shades ............. 3,000 
Horse-shoeing and smithing ... 55,000 | Wool and yarn.............. 35,000 
Iron manufactures of all kinds., 1,500,000 | Wire-screening...........+.. 15,000 





Jewelry and silver-ware...... 20,000 ——. 
Job printing ....+..eseeeeeee 75,000 Total, 1856........000+006+ 8,057,000 
Lumber-planing.............. 250,000 © 1855.. cece erece sees 5,090,000 
Millinery........eseeeeeeeees 75,000 Mics WORE, esccccsece «++ 4,633,000 





Art. V—FRANCE. 


NUMBER Iv, 





I. INSTITUTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, OR CREDIT FONCIER, 


a A review of the events which have taken place in France under the 
q government of Louis Napoleon, would be incomplete without a special 
; consideration of the two great institutions of credit established in the 
course of 1852; the Crédit Foneier and the Crédit Mobilier Companies, 
The Société du Crédit Foncier, as its name imports, was designed to 
come specially in aid of the agriculturists of France, to afford them 
greater facilities for negotiating loans, and also to furnish a better and 
more ample security to the lender on that class of securities. It must 
not be supposed that this institution was the spontaneous production of 
the government of 1852, without any preliminary agitation, The back- 
ward condition of agriculture; the indisposition of capitalists to loan 
money on agricultural security; and the pressure of the dette hypothée- 
caire had, for a long time previously, been a subject of animadversion in 
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France, and was, as has already been set forth, “ an old and fruitful source 
of lamentation in that country.” 

From certain official reports published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce during late years, we have been provided with details rela- 
tive to the nature and operations of the institutions of Crédit Foncier as 
they absolutely existed in Germany and other parts of Europe. These 
reports appear to have been the forerunners of a scheme for introducing 
those institutions into France. In the last report that we have seen, that 
of M. Dumas, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce under the Presidency 
of 1851, occurs the following language :—“ You have seen, Monsieur le 
President, the institutions of Crédit Foncier in operation in Germany; 
you have studied their mechanism; you have ascertained their good 
effects, and with your conviction powerfully arrested, you have directed 
all your care towards introducing them in France.” Following the report 
of the Minister, is that of a commission appointed to inquire into those 
institutions, and which embraces all the details and matters of importance 
connected with them. 

The operations of agriculture are so different from those of commerce, 
that the economical arrangements entered into for the purpose of facili- 
tating and developing those operations, which answer a good purpose for 
the latter, are not available, to so great an extent, for the former. Bank- 
ing, the instrument in the hands of the merchant and trader, by means 
of which individual credits became so generalized as to facilitate, notwith- 
standing the credit allowed, the continuance of commercial operations, is 
altogether inapplicable to the agricultural class. The distinction between 
the two classes of loans is the whole distinction between circulation or 
currency and absolute capital. Banks in discounting promissory notes, 
that is, in issuing their own promissory notes in exchange for the promis- 
sory notes of individuals, do nothing more than exchange one branch of 
what goes to make up the whole of the currency against another. That 
part of the currency, or the circulation, which existed in the promissory 
notes of individuals, becomes then a bank-note currency, but the reality 
and the volume of the aggregate remain precisely the same. The opera- 
tion is one with which capital may have nothing to do, The available 
capital of an individual, or of a community, is the net proceeds, or the 
difference between debit and credit, that is, between what an individual, 
a company, or the whole of society owe, and what is owing to them re- 
spectively. The advances which a bank makes upon the promissory notes 
of individuals may not be made from the capital of the bank nor to the 
capital of the individual. The actual capital, neither of one nor the other, 
is at all increased or diminished. The operation, as has been already 
shown, is one only of the substitution of credit by changing the form of a 
part of the circulation. 

The operations of discounting, therefore, in ordinary cases, have noth- 
ing to do with capital. The continual circulation of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the merchant is the basis or the security upon which these dis- 
count loans are made, having in view, of course, the generally understood 
provision that they shall be upon short term—say three months, 

But the prets hypothécaire or loans on mortgage are, of necessity, of a 
very different nature, These are made from actual capital, and when 
once they are invested they are deliberately fixed for a length of time, 
and the only immediate requirement is, not the repayment of the capital 
of the investment, but the interest or the revenue from the employment 
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of that capital, at stated intervals. They are, therefore, the investments 
of that portion of the funds of society which makes no part of the circu- 
lation, and which is seeking a fixed realization for the purpose merely of 
the revenue. 

It appears that the lenders of this class of capital were subject, in 
France, to various excessive notarial charges, and other difficulties, which 
rendered them unwilling tu effect such investments merely upon the 
strength of individual security, even though fortified by the hypothecation 
of real property. It was said in favor of the establishment of institutions 
of Crédit Foncier, not only in France, but in all those countries where 
they were put in operation, that the irregularities and delays of the pro- 
cedure, the excessive valuation sometimes put upon the real estate, its 
depreciation in consequence of unforeseen events, the nature of the revenu 
foneier which responds but slowly to the sacrifices made for the ameliora- 
tion of the soil, were so many causes of uncertainty for the lenders, and 
in contributing to make them more reserved, forced the borrowers to pay 
extravagant interest for the advances. If to these circumstances is added 
the competition of commerce and manufactures for this superabundant 
capital, it is easily understood that the mortgage loan to agricultural pro- 
prietors, surrounded by inconvenient and illusory formalities, far from at- 
tracting capital, would act in a contrary direction. 

The object of the establishment of the Jnstitutions de Crédit Foncier 
was, therefore, not only to afford ample security to the lender against the 
contingencies above enumerated, but also to afford to the agriculturists 
equal facilities for borrowing with the merchant and manufacturer. _ They 
are, in fact, agricultural banks, (banques agricoles.) The modus operandi 
of the institutions, in plain terms is, that neither the borrower nor the 
lender deals with each other, but with the institution, The institution is 
the medium through which the funds for investment flow from the capi- 
talist to the farmer. The institution gives its united corporate guaranty 
to the capitalist, and pays him the interest on the investment when it falls 
due; whilst the borrower (proprietaire emprunteur) pays to the institu- 
tion a sufficient amount, by way of interest or annuity, to pay the inte- 
rest to the lender, to defray the expenses of the administration of the 
society, and to provide a sinking fund, which, at long term, say fifty years, 
will serve to extinguish the original debt. 

The first of these institutions was put in operation in Silesia after the 
peace of 1763, which put an end to the seven years’ war. After that 
event, Frederick the Great, wishing to alleviate the situation of the Sile- 
sian proprietors, of whom the debts were so extensive as to threaten them 
with the entire dispossession of their property, did not hesitate to sacrifice 
the interest of the creditors by extending, for three years, by an edict of 
indulgence, (moratorium,) the payment of the interests due at that time. 

The effect of this measure was the ruin of the credit of all those who 
were obliged to resort to it. Capital was turned completely from the soil, 
leaving, for its only recourse, loans at usurious and ruinous interest. It 
was, in these circumstances, and to arrest further disasters, that the idea 
of a collective credit, by means of an intermediate agent, was adopted by 
Frederick, on the proposition of a merchant of Berlin, named Kaufman 
Buring. It is represented that the good effects of the measure were im- 
mediate, and institutions of a similar nature speedily followed in other 
parts of Germany. 

VOL, XLI.—NO, III. 21 
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The institutions are divided, according to the report of M. Dumas, into 


two groups. 

One resting upon the base of the association itself, and administered by 
its own members, 

The other founded and regulated by the State, or by provincial authorities, 

Without entering into any detailed account of the minor distinctions 
between the different groups or classes of institutions, and as the most of 
the German societies are ranged under the first group, we may be per- 
mitted to translate the words of the report, to a sufficient extent, to show 
their form and manner of operation :— 


Admittance into the Association. Admittance into the association is optional 
so long as the proprietor of land has not borrowed ; but it becomes obligatory by 
the simple fact of borrowing. 

Prussia is an exception to this rule. Every proprietor is a member of the as- 
sociation. Thus he can demand, as a right, his part of credit. 

Demand for Credit. Whoever would borrow must present to the directors of 
the association a memorandum of the registry of mortgages made on his real 
property, (immeubles.) Then follows the process of valuation. 

Valuation. In order to arrive at a valuation, as impartial as possible, there is 
established for every district or circle, distinct principles of appraisement con- 
formably to the particular character of the locality. 

(Less is loaned on the buildings than on strictly agricultural property, (biens 
rurau2.) 

Opening of Credit. The mean value of the property once found, the associa- 
tion gives to the borrower a credit which ordinarily does not reach beyond the 
half of the value thus found. 

In general, loans are only made on first mortgage. When there exists on the 
property an anterior mortgage, it must either be previously cleared, or converted 
anto lettres de gage, if the creditor consents to it. 

Leitres de Gage. To this effect, there is delivered to the borrower an obliga- 
tion hypothecaire, called a lettre de gage, signed with the name of the institution. 

In some countries, every lettre de gage bearing these words—* withdrawn from 
circulation,” (mise hors de cours,) is inalienable. By this simple addition, the 
holder can guaranty himself from the consequences of a fraudulent abstraction. 

The lettres de gage are free from execution. They are generally to bearer. 
Their nominal value varies from 20 to 2,000 thalers, (25 to 2,500 dollars.) They 
suffer less than other negotiable securities the influence of political events. One 
of the most admirable of the effects of the institution is, that while facilitating 
the purchase and sale of the securities it has created, it furnishes small scope for 
stock-jobbing. 

The mode of emission of the lettres de gage varies in different provinces. 
In some States the association delivers them to the borrowers, leaving to them 
the negotiation of them. In others the inverse mode is preferred, that is, the 
association interposes directly between capitalist and proprietor. The associa- 
tion constitutes itself the immediate creditor of the borrower. It delivers to the 
lender the lettres de gage representing his deposit or investment, and pays to him 
the accruing interest. It is the association, tinally, which reimburses the capital. 

Almost all the modern associations have deemed it advisable to adopt this 
last system. It is certain, that an association, constituted with all possible guar- 
anties, would find more easily than simple individuals capitalists disposed to ex- 
change money against letires de gage. 

Liberation. The borrower may liberate himself, by an annual payment, in 
which are comprised the interest, the expenses of administration, and the sum 
(} to 2 per cent) appropriated to the sinking fund. x 

He ean also liberate himself by instalments paid either in money or in lettres 
de gage. 

When about a fourth part of the debt is extinguished, the partial obliteration 
of the mertgages may be demanded. 
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Reimbursement of the Lettres de Gage. The reimbursement cannot be de- 
manded by the lenders. The experience of the dangers through which the esta- 
blishments have passed from simultaneous demands of reimbursement, bas caused 
the addition of this clause to their statutes. 

The securities are reimbursable generally by lottery drawings, in proportion 
to the funds arising from the sinking fund. 

Guaranty. The lenders may have for guaranty, independently of the real 
property hypothecated, and other property of the debtor, the mutual responsi- 
bility of all the members of the society, and in certain countries, the guaranty 
of the State or the provincial authorities. But such are the rules of prudence 
prescribed by the statutes, and observed by the directors, that this recourse is 
never exercised. The right of the holder, in this respect, is a dead letter, of 
which the only effect is the increase of confidence inspired in the lettres issued 
by the societies. 

Rights of the holder of the Lettres de Gage. To obtain the payment of the 
interest, the bearer does not address the borrower individually ; he addresses the 
association, which is charged with that service, by means of the receipts of an- 
nuities due by the proprietors. 

Rights of the Association. The associations cannot force any of their members 
to reimburse the sums borrowed, as long as annuities are promptly paid ; but, as 
upon the regular payment of the annuities depend both the exactitude of the ope- 
rations, and the maintenance of the credit, legislation allows them to use 
vigorous and summary proceedings against debtors in arrears. When the term 
is expired, and when a reiterated summons to pay produces no effect, the associa- 
tion can take possession of the property hypothecated and name a guardian for 
it. The sequestration continues until the entire discharge of the debt, including 
the capital, interests, and expenses. 

The society is, besides, authorized to contract a loan on the property, in the 
oe of the proprietor, and to devote the proceeds to the liquidation of the debt 

ue to it. 

Administration. The personnel of the institutions of Credit Foncier is ordina- 
rily composed of a government commissioner, a board of directors charged with 
the management of current affairs, a number of subordinate employees, a com- 
mittee which meets at certain intervals, and special commissions in the various 
districts of the provinces. 

The salaries and expenses of administration comprise about } per cent of the 
loans. 

The surveillance of the State is exercised very scrupulously on all acts of ad- 
ministration. ‘The commissioner has the right to assist in all deliberations ; his 
compliance, verified by his signature on the obligations of the society, is a condi- 
tion necessary to the existence of those acts. 

Such are the general principles which are the base of the establishment of in- 
stitutions of Credit Foncier, in Germany, and some parts of Russia, 


Il, THE SOCIETE DU CREDIT FONCIER. 


The Societe du Credit Foncier, in France, was founded for ninety-nine 
years from 30th July, 1852, with a capital of 60,000,000 francs, in 120,000 
shares, of 500 francs each. 

Until the complete payment of the shares, provisional certificates only 
are delivered, negotiable by transfer. The first subscribers and their assigns 
remain engaged until the complete payment of the share. The share- 
holders are only responsible for the amount of their subscription. The 
general assembly is composed of two hundred of the largest share-holders, 
of whom the list is appointed twenty days before the convocation. 

The net profit is distributed ; (1.) 5 per cent to the shareholders; (2.) 
20 per cent to the reserve fund until it attains the half of the subscribed 
capital. The reserve fund is destined to provide for unforeseen events, 
and in case of the insufficiency of the gains of any one year, to make a 
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dividend of 5 per cent, to furnish the difference; (3.) There is formed a 
provisional fund destined to compensate the original expenses of establish- 
ment during several years; (4.) The surplus is distributed as further 
dividend. 

A subvention of the State of 10,000,000 francs was accorded to the 
society, by decree, 10th December, 1852. 

The society has been subjected to various modifications since its foun- 
dation. It was originally buta Banque Fonciere de Paris, but was trans- 
formed, by decree of 18th November, 1852, into a Societe du Credit Fon- 
cier de France. In the provisions of the organic decree of 28th February, 
1852, the annuity, fate by the borrower, was fixed at 5 per cent, com- 
prising interest, expenses, and sinking fund, (amortissement.) This rate 
was soon advanced to 5.45, but this augmentation proving to be insufficient, 
it was advanced successively to 5.65 and 5.95 per cent. 

Decree of 6th July, 1854, ordered the union of the Credit Foncier with 
the State. Of this measure, M. Proudhon quaintly remarks:—* The diffi- 
culty which has attended the course of the new institution and the disorder 
of its affairs, appear to have caused that reunion. That which cannot 
live on the free air of liberty, will, without doubt, thrive in the bot-house 
of the government.” The director, M. Wolowski, was also replaced by 
M. de Germany. 

The last modifications of the society were made in June, 1856, and the 
following are the principal operations, as then fixed, which we translate 
from M. Proudhon’s work :— 


The society makes two sorts of loans. 

One class of loans is reimbursable at a long term, by accumulative annuities, so 
as to sink the debt in a period of not Jess than ten nor more than sixty years. 

The others are reimbursable at short term, without a sinking fund. 

The loans may be made in money, in obligations foncieres, or in lettres de gage. 

The society loans only on first mortgage. 

The loans cannot exceed the half of the value of the property. On wood-lands, 
vines, and all crops in the ground, they loan but a third. The buildings, the 
machives, ete., are valued without regard to their special industrial relations. 

The rate of interest is fixed by the council ; it cannot surpass the legal rate. 

The annuity is payable in specie, semi-annually, at dates determined by the 
administration. It comprises :—1l. The interest; 2. The sinking fund; 3. A 
commission for administration which cannot exceed 60 centimes per cent. 

Every half-yearly annuity not paid, bears interest at 5 per cent, and gives the 
right to demand the whole of the debt a month after notification. 

The debtors have the right to liberate themselves by anticipation. in whole or 
in part, either in money or in the obligations of the form which may have been 
indicated by the contract of loan. 


The following is the manner in which the seciety makes its loans. 
These may be extended to the sum of 1,200,000,000 of francs. And in 
order to accomplish this, upon a capital of 60,000,000 francs, the society 
must, of course, be a borrower itself :— 


The loans of the society are made by means of an emission of obligations, which 
cannot surpass the amount of the hypothecated engagements of the proprietors 
of real estate in favor of the company. 

The obligations are to bearer ; they are in amounts of 1,000 francs, but may 
be divided into sums of which the least is 100 frances. They bear an annual in- 
terest, of which the rate is fixed by the council of administration, at the time of 
their creation. 

They are divided into classes, of which each comprises all the obligations cre- 
ated at the same rate of interest. 
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They are reimbursable by way of lottery drawings ; the prizes and premiums 
may be attached to the obligations reimbursed. 

The proceeds are applied, in the first place, to the payment of the interest of 
the obligations foncieres, the capital of those that the drawings have designated 
for reimbursements, and the prizes and premiums. 


The obligations of the Credit Foncier are of three kinds; Ist, 3 per 
cents, reimbursable with a premium, and imparting a right of a draw in 
the lottery ; 2d, 4 per cents, reimbursable without premiums, but which 
have the benefit of the prizes; 3d, 5 per cents, reimbursable without pre- 
miums and without the right to the lottery drawings. That is to say, 
that the company, instead of allowing 5 per cent on the whole of its obli- 
gations, which would seem to be the most straightforward and honest 
way of proceeding, distributes, with regard to the 3 and 4 per cents, the 
difference between their respective rates and that of the 5 per cents, in 
prizes and premiums arising from the lottery drawings. ‘“ They are,” says 
Proudhon, “ but a bait thrown out to that speculative spirit which cha- 
racterizes the financial world.” The society has distributed, in one year, 
as high as 1,200,000 frances in such prizes. 

According to Mr. Tooke, the following is the modus operandi of issuing 
and repaying the obligations foncieres :— 

The society has issued its obligations, or bonds or debentures, for 1,000, 
500, and 100 frances, bearing interest, say at 3 per cent, and repayable, 
according to the lottery drawings, at the rate of 1,200, 600, and 120 
francs ; that is, they are repayable at uncertain times, but at a premium of 
20 per cent. 

The lottery drawings take place four times a year, March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. A very ingenious system of numbers is employed, 
and the 1,000 franc bond, first drawn, carries away a prize of 100,000 
francs, over and above the 1,200 franes at which it is repayable. The 
second bond draws 50,000 frances; the third 40,000 francs, and so on to 
the fourteenth number. The prizes attached to Nos. 9 to 14 are 500 
francs each; and contrivances are employed for allowing the bends of 
500 and 100 francs to obtain rateable prizes. 

So far as the Credit Foncier is merely an institution, designed to benefit 
the agricultural classes, and to effect loans on agricultural property, with 
more facility and on greater security, the idea is one calculated to pro- 
duce considerable benefit. But the society is marred and disfigured by 
the exceptional measures taken to draw deposits towards it, to emit its 
obligations, and to provide for their reimbursement by lottery drawings, 
It is marked by that extraordinary desire now perceptible in such a 
powerful degree in France, to reduce into active circulation, various 
kinds of values, and it is subject to. the speculative operations of the play- 
ers on the stock exchange. As long as the operations of the Credit Fon- 
cier are confined.strictly to the issuing of its obligations in exchange for 
hypothecations of real property, barring the evil features of the lotteries, 
the objects it may accomplish are, without doubt, of a beneficial charac- 
ter, and are attended, without any danger to the community, as long as 
they are not invested with a compulsory circulation. But between the 
system of their issue and that of the Assignats, says M. Proudhon, there is 
but a step. The national domain was pledged for the security of the As- 
signats, they had a forced circulation, and soon hopelessly depreciated. 
It is not at all probable, however, that there should be any turn of events 
in France, at the present day, which would induce the taking of that step. 
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Considered from an elevated and’ impartial point of view, therefore, we 
do not see why an institution, like the Credit Foncier, always looked upon 
in its most simple aspects, and removed, as far as possible, from the at- 
mosphere of the Bourse, may not accomplish a good purpose. We can- 
not agree, therefore, with all the strictures of M. Proudhon with regard 
to this society. He says, that in his view, a bank of circulation and dis- 
count, appropriated to agriculture, would be much more efficacious than 
the Credit Foncier. From what has been already said in the early part 
of this description, it is clear that such a bank is totally inapplicable for 
the uses of agriculture, and it is needless to point out the distinctive quali- 
ties again, ‘Nevertheless, we must confess that the system of lotteries, 
which enters so largely in the operations of the Credit Foncier, must have 
a tendency to destroy the efficacy of the system, and cannot be defended 
on any reasonably stable grounds. 


CONDITION OF THE “ SOCIETE DU CREDIT FONCIER,” ON THE Ist JanuaRY, 1859. 
ASSETS. 


Due from sharebolders ..... Os eecceccceccccevcecs 

Cash and discounts...........sse06- Sdeowdece b Seesees 
Treasury 

Bearers of obligations—securities partially canceled ...... 


15,145,500 
19,887,686 
31,978,268 
8,592,200 
2,053,816 


Advances on deposits of obligations............++eesee0 
Loans at long term..........+. ee 103,330,886 
Loans at short term... ......eceeeeees ae 860,000 
103,690,886 
2,454,058 
6,896,513 


190,697,927 


Hotel of the company........... 
Sundry assets..... 


LIABILITIES, 


++». francs 14,8& 4,500 


Capital realized . 
15,146,500 


Capital to realize 
30,000,000 
103,037,800 
10,855,000 
88,987 454 
5,572,648 
188,402,402 
2,295,525 


190,697,927 


Obligations in circulation ..... oc eccececece 
Securities partially canceled .......+..0++04+ ceevescces 
Deposits on account current 

Sundry liabilities........ 


Excess of assets over liabilities 


Art.VI.—IS MONEY, AS EMPLOYED BY USURERS, A MERCHANTABLE COMMODITY ? 


Tue notion that money, as employed in the way of usury, or lending 
on interest, is a merchantable commodity, has been so long taken for 
granted by every writer on the subject, and has been so universally be- 
lieved, that it seems like a forlorn hope to attempt to show the fallacy of 
such a notion, or to urge a contrary view; but, as this idea is one of the 
great strongholds of usury, and that upon which, whether true or false, 
so much legislation has proceeded, it assumes an importance which re- 
quires us to devote some little time to its examination. 

The simple definition of an article of commerce is, that it can be ex- 
changed by barter. Not only must the article possess an intrinsic value, 
but, as a preliminary to its purchase, we must ascertain its money value ; 
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to transfer the possession of such commodity, that value, or its equivalent, 
must change hands. Commercially speaking, this is the only way in 
which the possession or ownership of money can possibly be transferred 
from one to another. The very nature of a sale supposes the transfer of 
absolute dominion to the purchaser. In a gold watch or a silver snuff- 
box I perceive a merchantable commodity. Upon each of these articles 
a definite amount of skilled, labor has been bestowed, for which value 
must be given. A man may exchange a bushel of wheat for two bushels 
of oats, or for one dollar. The miller who sells bis barrel of flour for 
five or six dollars, sells what he has labored for, and receives, in the five 
or six dollars, a fair equivalent for its value. The flour is not now his; it 
belongs to the buyer—the money is not now the buyer’s; it belongs to 
the seller. The flour is the merchant’s, because it is paid for; the dollars 
are the miller’s, because he has given value for them. But I fail to per- 
ceive in money anything else than a simple instrument of exchange. As 
such, and as such along, is it taken and given in every commercial trans- 
action. It never can become, in the hands of usurers or lenders, a mer- 
chantable commodity, because the medium of exchange would, in such 
a case, be used as a standard for estimating its own value; or, one thing 
would be exchanged for another thing of the same nature and value, or 
precisely similar, which is altogether absurd. 

The facts of the case, then, lead conclusively to this judgment—that 
money is not, when employed by banking institutions, a merchantable 
commodity. Yet it is upon this false idea that all legislation regarding 
these institutions has primarily proceeded. The same truth will be brought 
prominently out if we consider the effects of usury on money as a stand- 
ard of exchange. 

Gold and silver, it is admitted, are the best and only media of ex- 
change, and so perfectly qualified are they, in every respect, for this im- 
portant purpose, that mankind have, in all ages, put upon them the stamp 
of their approbation, and have employed them as standards to measure 
the price of every earthly possession. Not only must they be produced 
in a certain measure of abundance, but, to suit the delicate nature of ex- 
change operations, they must possess certain delicate qualities, not the 
least important of which is their almost perfect invariability of value. 
That value is certainly not altogether invariable, but the process of change 
is so slow and sure that it will exercise no appreciable or injurious effect 
on trade, Any change which does in reality take place, is spread over 
such a long interval of time, that commerce gradually and imperceptibly 
accommodates itself to the change. The only sufferers, indeed, are those 
placed under the disadvantages of long contracts, or possessed of deter- 
minate and fixed incomes. It is true that any sudden alteration in the 
supply of gold would not, in the long run, be productive of much evil, 
as nature has immediate correctives at hand for such fluctuations, But 
it is not the less true that continued and serious fluctuations would speed- 
ily prejudice it as a standard of exchange. This leads us, in passing, 
clearly to distinguish the difference as to price caused by a steady and 
gradual increase in the supply of the precious metals, and those daily 
fluctuations caused by speculation—in the one case perfectly innocuous, 
in the other productive of nothing but mischief to all concerned. 

Truthful or reliable comparisons cannot be instituted between two things 
of unknown value and a third whose value is found to be fluctuating or 
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uncertain, It is obvious, then, that the more perfect, permanent, and un- 
changeable the standard can be kept, the better will it be for commerce. 
It would, for instance, be a thing not to be tolerated, were proclamations 
issued from year to year, changing the relative values of the currency. 
In the very anticipation of changes, every commercial transaction 
would be undertaken with a degree of doubt and apprehension. But the 
system of converting, what should be jealously kept as a medium of ex- 
change, into a so called merchantable commodity, does certainly exercise 
that very effect which I have now indicated. The first and most perni- 
cious result which flows from such conversion, is the fluctuation in value 
introduced into the precious metals, with all the consequent contusion and 
disorganization ; for the prime regulator of the value of money is, and 
ever will be, the cost of its production, By this introduction of the cur- 
rency into channels from which its very nature ought to exclude it, and 
by this attempt to make it perform “merchantable” tunctions foreign to 
its nature, and for which it was never intended, that uniform value, which 
is the surest safeguard against all sudden and injurious fluctuations, is 
immediately destroyed, and it no longer becomes that sure and safe stand- 
ard which, apart from such external influences, it undoubtedly is. Con- 
sequently, not only is every debt, obligation, and contract affected one 
way or other by every fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, but 
serious detriment is done even to the operations of the cash dealer; and 
the pernicious results are identical with those experienced in the tyranni- 
cal and bigh-handed system of degrading the currency. The operations 
of moneyed institutions have caused suspicion to attach even to the pre- 
cious metals, and financial writers, in their anxiety to trace the mysterious 
movements in the currency introduced by these institutions, seem to have 
struck upon every vein but the right one. The currency is a very simple 
thing—its present complexity is the result of an artificial system, super- 
induced by banking institutions, and I can compare the very learned dis- 
sertations of very learned authors on the subject to nothing more fitting 
than the pedantry of the schoolman, when discussing such matters as how 
many angels can stand upon the point of a needle. 

The reader will perceive, from the above remarks, the nature of the 
connection which subsists between the lending and borrowing of money 
on interest and the buying and selling of goods on credit. In effect, 
there is no essential difference between the usury of money and the usury 
of goods. Possessed of a common origin, and partaking of a similar 
nature, the two things move in the same channel, and exercise precisely 
the same effects. It is immaterial, so far as risk is concerned, whether 
we lend money on interest. or sell goods on credit, It is of little conse- 
quence, so far as our social comfort or well-being is concerned, whether 
we pay the banker three months’ interest for his money, or the manufac- 
turer three months’ interest for his goods. 

In truth, the element which enters so fatally into the economy of our 
paper currency, and that which at the same time makes it the very op- 
posite of a merchantable commodity, is its want of value. The commer- 
cial value of an article depends, in large measure, upon the cost of its 
production. I say in large measure, because cost alone cannot determine 
that value. The amount of the supply, and the amount of the demand, 
are the two things which ultimately regulate or adjust the price. But 
that price will be high or low in proportion to the amount of labor ne- 
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cessary to produce the article. Circumstances, over which we have no 
control, may alter the character both of the supply and the demand, but 
it is plain to all that cost of production is one of the main elements in 
determining the price or exchangeable value of a merchantable commod- 
ity. Mr. Carroll has, in a recent number of this Magazine, stated the 
nature of commercial value in a clear and forcible manner. He says— 
“Value is in its nature relative, involving a comparison between two or 
more things in respect to the labor, skill, and capital applied to put them 
in form or position to satisfy some want or desire, and also in respect to 
the supply of and demand for them; the value of each being in the com- 
pound ratio of its utility and its scarcity.” If, then, this definition be 
correct, how is it possible that paper money can ever be elevated into the 
rank of an article of merchandise? The cost of production of this paper 
article is so very small indeed, and the facilities for its manufacture so 
great, that we are quite at a loss for ordinary data to determine its value. 
Let us even condescend upon it as the representative of a medium of ex- 
change, or rather as the representative of a representative of an article 
of merchandise; what, we would ask, is the measure of value to be put 
upon it? Surely, if we take into consideration the vast amount of na- 
tional, commercial, and banking debt represented by paper, one cent to 
the dollar would be a liberal computation. What will succeeding gene- 
rations think of the commercial morality of an age in which a man was 
famous according as he had succeeded in uttering counterfeit money, and 
introducing his * promises to pay” among his neighbors as “articles of 
merchandise?” No wonder that such a perfidious system should regard 
with jealousy anything calculated to destroy its credit. I feel bound to 
declare my conviction that no more curious art or magic was ever im- 
posed by the famous magicians of Ephesus upon the belief of its simple 
inhabitants than has been imposed upon the credulity of this boastful 
age in the issue of a paper eurrency. Instead of the present being the 
age of iron, we might with more justice characterize it as the aye of 
aper. 

If, to some minds, it appears a thing strange and altogether inexpli- 
cable that gold, owning really no intrinsic value, should nevertheless be 
in a position to exchange for the most favored possessions, how much 
more inexplicable does it seem that a scrap of paper should be able to 
exercise precisely the same power ? 

Money, then, as we notice it, is not an article of merchandise ; and, if 
not an article of merchandise, then it does not fall under the ordinary 
Jaws which reyulate the interchange of mercantile commodities, Com- 
merce recognizes it as a medium of exchange, and as that alone. 

When we arrive at the consideration of borrowing and lending money 
on usury for the purposes of trade, we are confronted with the credit 
system—that father of evils—in all its magnitude. I will for the present 
dismiss that subject with a single reflection, “Owe no man anything,” 
stands forth upon the sacred page in clear and unambiguous language, as 
the inevitable condition of success in life, as the absolute limit to com- 
mercial transactions, as the only sure safeguard of national and individual 
prosperity, and as the only safe barrier against those social inequalities 
which at present disorganize trade and disgrace society. With shame 
let it be confessed, that Christian commentators and Cliistian journalists 
have not hesitated to wrest and gloss such plain words. If that simple 
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sentence of Scripture denotes any other meaning than that expressed upon 
its face, then human language fails altogether to convey a meaning or 
record a thought. 

The fundamental principles which I have now laid down are of great 
importance, and strike at the very roots of the usury system. It is plain- 
ly through a certain confusion of ideas regarding a medium of exchange, 
and a gross misapprehension of its real nature and purpose, that such a 
ready currency is accorded to the fatlacious statements of those interested 
in the upholding and propagation of that system. It is important, in 
such mattérs, that things should be called by their right names, for every 
departure from the simple truth is calculated to mislead and deceive; and 
the notion that money, as employed in usury, is a merchantable commod- 
ity, has been so long authoritatively phe rans that I can plainly see 
people have just been led to place faith in the statement, without troub- 
ling themselves to inquire into its truth. Mr. A. Walker has already, in 
this Magazine, done good service in exposing the absurd ideas of Lord 
Overstone regarding the currency. Let us hope that many may be in- 
duced to give that serious reflection to the subject which its importance 
demands. I cannot but think that the matter must, at no distant date, 
loom up before the public mind to something like its real dimensions; 
for the question involved is nothing less than the validity of the tenure 
by which all our possessions are held. Ww. B. 
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TAXING BANK STOCK. 


In the Supreme Court—Chambers. Before Justice Sutherland. The Bank 
of the Commonwealth vs. the Commissioners of Assessments and Taxes of the 
City of New York. 


This case was argued in May last, and a mandamus proceeding against the 
defendant to compel them to deduct the sum of $103,000 from a taxable capital 
of $750,000 levied upon their capital stock, The plaintiffs claimed that the 
said sum of $103,000 was a portion of their capital stock invested in stocks of 
the United States, and was therefore exempt from taxation under the constitu- 
tion. The question is of much importance, as a large portion of capital invested 
in banking in this city is represented by United States stocks. 

The following is the opinion of the justice in favor of the defendants :— 


After a good deal of consideration, I am of the opinion, that the Commissioners 
of Assessments in determining the amount for which the relators should be 
assessed, did right, after deducting from $750,000, the amount of their capital 
stock paid in or secured to be paid in, the sum of $188,834 84 paid for their 
real estate, in refusing to deduct the further sum of $103,000, the portion of their 
capital stock invested in stocks of the United States. 

The question has been somewhat complicated by the amendments in 1853 and 
1857, to title 4 of chap. 13, of part 1 of the Rev. Stat. (1 Rev. Stat. 414,) but 
I think, notwithstanding these amendments, the commissioners did right in re- 
fusing to make the deduction. 

There is no doubt, that by the provisions of this title, as they were before 
these amendments, the relators were liable to taxation on the amount of their 
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capital stock paid in or secured to be paid in, after deducting the sums paid for 
real estate, and the amount of their stock, if any, belonging to the State, or to 
incorporated literary and charitable institutions, irrespective of its investments 
at all, or if invested, irrespective of the manner of its investment, and of its 
accumulations, or losses, or value. (1 Rev. Stat. 414, tit. 4. sees. 1, 2, 6, 10; 
the People rs. the Supervisors of Niagara, 4 Hill, 22; Bank of Utica vs. City 
of Utica, 4 Paige. 399.) 

Under the provisions of the Revised Statutes, before the act of 1857, the 
relators were liable to be taxed on the nominal amount of their stock itself, paid 
in or secured to be paid in, and not upon its value. 

By the act of 1853, (laws of 1853, chapter 654.) they were liable to be taxed 
not only upon the nominal amount of the stock paid in, or secured to be paid in, 
but also upon the amount of all surplus profits or reserved funds exceeding ten 
per cent of their capital, after deducting the amount paid for their real estate, 
and the amount of their stock, if any, belonging to the State, &c. 

By the laws of 1857, vol. 2, chapter 556, “ the poe stock of every company 
liable to taxation, except such part of it as shall have been excepted on the 
assessment roll, or shall have been exempted by law, together with its surplus 
profits or reserved funds exceeding ten per cent of its capital, after deducting the 
assessed value of its real estate, and all shares of stock in other corporations 
actualfy owned by such company, which are taxable upon their capital stock 
under the laws of this State, shall be assessed at its actual value, and taxed in 
the same manner as the other personal and real estate of the county.” 

I am aware that a very strong argument can be made, for such an argument 
was made by the counsel for the relators in this case, to show, that to hold in 
this case, under the provisions of the Revised Statutes, as thus amended, that the 
relators are liable to taxation on their capital stock, to be assessed at its actual 
value, without reference to its investment, or to what it is invested in, would be 
an evasion of the Constitution of the United States, and of the decisions of the 
Federal Court under it, and a sacrifice of substance to form; but, without 
undertaking to answer this argument at large, I will say, that sometimes words 
are things, and as the Legislature have chosen to say that the capital stock of 
the company paid in, or secured to be paid in, shall be taxed at its actual value 
to the shareholders, irrespective of the mode or manner of its investment, I am 
not willing to cireumscribe State sovereignty by holding that they had not power 
to say so. 

The capital stock of the company is taxable as a distinct thing from the stock 
which it holds in other companies. The holders of its shares might have been 
taxed for their several shares, but these shareholders are not taxed as such, and 
the company is to be taxed fcr all the shares except those belonging to the State, 
&c. It is the shares of its own stock which are taxable at their actual value, 
and not the shares which the company owns of the stock of other companies, or 
of the public stock of the United States. 

The assessment complained of in this case by the Bank of the Commonwealth, 
was not on the United States stock held by the bank. but on its own stock, as a 
distinct thing, and as not having a known and distinct value. 

In the case of Weston vs. city of Charleston, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 2 Peters, 449, the tax was imposed on the United States stock 
“eonomine.” In McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 486, it was held, 
that the interest which a citizen held in the Bank of the United States was 
taxable by the State. In the case of the British Commercial Insurance Company 
vs. the Commissioners of Taxes, decided at special term of this court, July, 1358, 
and at general term December, 1858, the stock deposited with the Controller did 
not consist of the shares of the company’s own capital stock, but was a distinct 
fund or deposit of stock. 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion, that the relators are bound to pay the 
tax as assessed by the commissioners, and that the proceedings of the commissioners 
should be affirmed, with costs. 
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Tne markets in the past month have shown very little change from the gene- 
ral features that they have presented for so many months. With the exception 
of imports, which, as will be seen on referring to the tables which are as usual 
appended to this article. have continued large, there has been little increase of 
activity. The small exports of breadstuffs, in face of the large imports Fevote, 
have involved a prolonged export of the metals, which has caused a certain un- 
easiness. ‘The sudden announcement of peace produced a little more buying 
among a certain class, but its effect was soon lost, since it became apparent that 
peace would not bring with it any demand for the large American crops, while 
those of Europe are so abundant, and the return of commercial activity here de- 
pends mainly upon a market for produce. The elements of a season.of great 
prosperity undoubtedly exist, if undisturbed by hostilities; raw materials, food, 
labor, means of transportation, and money, are all abundant and cheap, and with 
an unclouded political horizon, enterprise had never a more promising season be- 
fore it. The peace has not apparently restored the necessary confidence-for ex- 
tended operations, and the accumulation of money at all the great central reser- 
voirs remains uncalled for. There prevails, also, the greatest depression among 
many descriptions of property. The shipping interest was never more depressed 
than now, from the abundance of vessels and the ruinous rates of freight, both 
internal and external. The investments in Western lands during the few years 
ending with 1857, were very large, and of speculative character. The sudden : 
revulsion locked up very considerable sums there, crippling the means of the 
owners for the present. The immense investments in railroads, estimated in the 
most reliable quarters at $1,000,000,000, have also undergone a great depression. 
The traffic on most of the roads has been such as to stop. dividends, and in some 
cases interest on bonds, paralyzing a large amount of means, with for the present 
very little prospect of a revival of activity in that class of property, which has 
received an additional discredit in the fact that the New York and Erie Railroad 
has passed into the hands of a receiver, and the New York Central has reduced 
its dividends to 3 per cent semi-annual. ‘The first-named road was opened to the 
lakes 14th May, 1851. and its cost was then $23,039,000. It has since received 
to the close of September, 1858, as compared with the New York Central, as 



























follows :— 
RAILROAD RECEIPTS, 1850 To 1858. 
Passengers. Freight. Total. Cost, 1858. 
Central... ... wecceee «©$ 22,608,493 $24,627,085 $47,280,578 $39,039,308 





BES nc cccccccvenseses 11,877,299 26,208,493 88,085,792 88,950,696 
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In this period the Central has paid 8 per cent dividends, and the Erie one 
of 10 per cent in stock. During the same period each road has increased its 
cost about $16,000,000, or by an amount exceeding the net earnings. The busi- 
ness of these two roads for the last six months was as follows :— 


Central, to Aug. 1. Erie, to April 1. 














POA son ccvsicwsccssccetscenncccscce $2,735,857 71 $2,269,988 56 
POD ois acs spves cisco ssidenctes cee 1,463,136 70 1,509,048 69 
| re port ekians tes A adda se ; $1,272,721 01 $760,939 86 
Six months’ interest and sinking fund... 688,047 50 1,176,700 00 
MRS si dsc sc ce¥ss becvdiwane EE eanwensceee 

MON oi. ook eh REA e*eeeee eene $414,760 14 


The Central has usually paid 4 per cent dividends. Mr. N. Marsh, who has 
been for-years connected with the Erie, has been appointed a receiver. The road 
has paid no interest on its debt. Thus $40,000,000 of property bas in that road 
alone become inactive, and the reduction on the Central sheds but a gloomy 
prospect upon the large sums in that kind of property, when the prices for crops 
promise so poorly. 

This is the season when the crops generally require large sums to move them, 
but the great abundance this year abroad gives an unfuvorable aspect to prices, 
and does not tempt investment. When the war broke out in the spring. the idea 
unfortunately became prevalent that prices would rise as the result of the war. 
This induced great numbers to embark in speculation, which, turning out unsuc- 
cessful, had produced many failures, and, so to speak, crippled the machinery of 
the produce trade. The exchanges with the interior continued to run in favor 
of New York, and the rates in the Western cities have been high, inducing the 
banking houses to draw against credits temporarily arranged until the crops 
should be forwarded. These are likely to be backward, however, and while the 
current of specie continues outward, there are less receipts from the interior, 
with rather a disposition to draw from New York ; at the same time the amount 
of paper to mature this fall is large, and the rates of money, in view of it, have 
advanced to some extent. The rates have been as follows :— 






RATES OF MONEY AT NEW YORK. 


: May 15th. June Ist. July ist. Aug. Ist. Aug. 15th. 
Loans on call, stock securities.... 56 a6 6a%7 5a6 6aT7 6 aT 
Loans on call, other securities.... 6 a7 7a8 6a7 7a8 Tag 


Prime indorsed bills, 60 days..... 6 a 64 64a 7 64a 7 6ha Th 6ha TR 
Prime indorsed bills, 4.a6mos... 64a 8 7 a 8 7 a 747 a 8 Thea 8 
First-class single signatures...... 7 a9 8a 9 8 a9 8 a 9 8a 9} 
Other good commercial paper.... 9 a10 9 a10 10a12 llal3 ll¢al4 
Names not well known ....... -s 10a12 10012 12015 12a15 12$a16 


The banks have shown less disposition to do more than discount their current 
receipts, but this is the season when the usual discounts generally begin to run 
down, through the draft upon the bank balances held in the city. This year, 
however, as will be seen by reference to the weekly bank tables annexed, the line 
of discounts fell nearly $4,000,000 during the four weeks ending with the middle 
of August, and the specie in bank feil in the same time nearly $2,500,000, while 
the price of bills remains nearly the same, or at a point which admits of the ex- 
port of specie, as follows :— 













Ses 
= niente enfant espn ners 
SAK rs 8 . 


PETE ONT 
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RATES OF BILLS IN NEW YORK. 


July 1. August 1. 
10ja 11 10a 108 
5.11}a5.088 5.15 05.13% 
5.07405.05 6.10 a5.18$ 
42}a 4298 42 a 428 4240 428 
48ia 4388 428a 484 42ha 428 
19a 803 80 a 80} 79a 80 
748a 54 15 a 16 78ia 74} 
87 a 388 37 a 38 8i¢ga 374 


August 17. 
10 a 10} 


5.15 a 5.13% 
6.11 a6.12 
42 a 42} 
42ta 42% 
9¢a T94 
"4 a ‘T4y 
864.a 37} 


June 1, 

10 a 103 
5.12} a 5.08% 
6.10 a 5.06} 


London ........ 
PU. oc caceaue 
Antwer 
Amsterdam..... 
Frankfort ...... 
Bremen,........ 
Berlin, d&c....... 
Hamburg....... 


At these rates there has been little relaxation in the outgo of specie, as seen 
in the following table :— 


GOLD RECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EXPORTED FROM NEW YORK WEEKLY, WITH THE 
AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN THE CITY. 


Jan. 


23.. 


$0.20 
Feb. 5....-. 
13....00 
20.60 cos 
Bhvivaas 
Mar. 5....+. 
EBio nos 
ee 
96.00. v0 
Apr. mrnens 


Received. Exported. Received. 
Disceek: evens ... $2,398,684 
15. eceeee $1 607,440 


1,567,779 
1,348,507 
1,640,480 
1,279,184 

11.000 
1,408,949 


1,325,198 
41,208 
1,550,000 


1,531,514 


1859. 





™, 


1,244,368 
67,075 
2,928,271 
48,850 
641,688 
128,114 
297,898 
226,274 
116,114 
88,120 
115,790 
250,246 
208,163 
15,850 
136,873 
106,110 
720,710 
532,862 
400,300 
51,425 
16,616 
68,318 
276,487 
$17,110 
564,030 
637,240 
1,028,270 
808,318 
786,841 
440,729 





ae 


Exported. 


cesseees $1,062,558 
1,045,490 376,300 


1,319, 923 


i 128%, 067 


1,860,274 


218,049 
567,898 
467,694 
606,969 
861,550 
1,018,780 
858,354 
1,427,556 
307,106 
870,578 
208,955 
1,843,059 
576,107 
1,687,104 
1,496,889 
1,680,748 
2,169,197 
1,926,491 
2,228,578 
5,126,643 
2,325,972 
1,877,294 
1,669,268 
1,620,731 
1,861,168 
1,898,885 
2,495,127 
2,080,229 
2,344,040 
1,284,855 
1,505,389 





Specie in 


~ 


Total 


sub-treasury. in the city. 
$4,202,151 $32,601,969 


4,312,987 
4,851,666 
7,280,004 
8,103,546 
8,040,900 
6,770,555 
7,198,829 
7,215,928 
8,677,857 
9,046,759 
8,041,268 
7,686,700 
7,232,461 
7,079,111 
6,894,810 
6,568,681 
6,481,918 
6,020,400 
5,488,205 
4,752,084 
4,327,155 
8,684,754 
8,604 800 
4,493,200 
4,086,751 
4,278,400 
4,282,600 
5,114,600 
5,116,800 
6,341,000 
5,847,889 


33,698,699 
84,828,766 
$4,985,294 
$4,095,987 
38,460,000 
88,115,510 
$3,664,000 
$3,915,893 
$4,207,411 
$4,089,942 
$4,227,800 
$2,918,800 
82,981,118 
32,557,778 
82,972,965 
82,897,686 
$2,568,545 
$1,191,731 
$1,578,209 
29,171,906 
28,055,464 
25,816,954 
26,790,017 
26,253,081 
27,028,416 
26,773,049 
27,506,279 
26,361,512 
25,881,300 
25,424,877 
26,085,269 





Total...... 22,722,751 16,399,988 22,903,940 46,142,916 

The amount of specie exported has by far exceeded the amount received from 
California, and although well supported by supplies from the interior, has re- 
duced the amount in the city of New York over $9,000,000, as comparrd with 
the close of March, when the large imports began to be felt. By reference to 
the bank tables hereto appended, it will be observed that the drain has been felt 
by the banks of the other cities as well. The export was in some degree checked 
by the scarcity of bars. The operations of the New York Assay-office were as 


follows :— 
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NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE, 


DEPOSITS, 


——— Foreign. _ ¢ United Pinte. —_ 
Gol Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Coin. Bullion. Coin, Bullion, Coin. Bullion, Coin. Bullion. yy 


January.. $4,000 $13,000 $23,380 va es .--- $365,000 $2,500 $4,120 
February. 6,000 10,000 57,700 $9,000 .... 669,000 2,300 6,000 
March... 8,000 3,000 82,000 $8,000 .... 351,000 3,500 4,500 ' 
April... 8,000 10,000 31,000 28,000 .... 828,000 1,000 4,000 
May.... 5,000 10,000 29,000 2,000 .... 162,000 600 7,000 , 
June.... 20,000 20,000 25,500 8500 .... 185,000 2,000 4,000 
July..... 12,000 8000 388400 6400 .... 187,600 1,000 3,100 

sevenile } 


Total . $68,900 $74,000 283,980 $51,900 «+e $2,197,600 $12,900 $30,720 
PAYMENTS BY ASSAY OFFICE. 











































Bars. Coin. 
OE CCT $387,000 $252,000 
February .......00.00. 750,000 10,000 
March....... eeewercoceve 255,060 290,000 
Bc cccsccvevetevecs 836,000 74,000 
Bins s waasanins oveees 156,000 59,600 
Rese nsngiepaceecas 140,000 120,000 
WUE wdidesveciecccess 155,000 46,500 












BORh sc r'cspuravnes $2,179,000 $851,100 
In the same period the transactions of the United States Mint at Philadelphia 
have been as follows :— 










UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


-——— Deposits. rae, —-Coinage,--——-———, 
Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver. Cents. 


January ...scessees-eeee $148,040 $51,635 $59,825 $56,000 $35,000 
at - WkCauaka ketene 80,155 17,650 147,983 127,000 27,000 
BNORc detec iesdsocees 67,000 107,640 119,519 108,000 27,000 4 













BMG vcs cerns ereccceee 74,200 100,015 42,520 128,500 29,000 
4 MMRxos codec deecnecsece 215,760 86,710 76,640 104,000 25,000 
“4 TOMS Seda keevebesccens 104,710 64,230 180,060 90,000 86,000 










GOFi nck doce dscdedasvecce 158,720 57,770 117,788 43,000 80,000 











2 Total...........-.+- $880,580 545,650 744,825 656,500 209,000 

: The imports have been sufficiently large to sustain the revenue of the govern- 

4 ment to a point which meets the current expenditure, but not to diminish the 

iy outstanding debt. The current revenue and expenditures of the government for 

: the year ending with June 30, and composing the fiscal year of the government, 
have been as follows, as compared with the previous year :— 

UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


REVENUE, 


Loans. Treasury notes. Miscellane’s. Lands. Customs. Total. 
po ee re Pere $23,716,800 $1,264,282 $3,512,716 $41,789,620 $70,273,867 
1859..... $18,621,000 9,692,400 2,081,559 1,756,986 49,565,823 80,954,850 




























os SS 


Increase,. $18,621,000 ......... MT ES ee Kecies $7,776,203 $10,680,998 
Decrease. ....e+00+ 0238, ns cawe Or OG 780 ecccves babii es 
ao 
Civil. Interior. Navy. Debt. Total. 
1858..... $26,387,822 $6,051,923 $25, Ass, 383 $13,976,000 $9,684,788 $81,585,667 
1859..... 28,685,775 4,758,972 238,248,822 14,712,575 16,805,485 83,751,484 


I ae cane ( ccunanen, Setrniers $736,575 $7,120,747 $2,165,817 
Decrease. $2,752,047 $1,297,951 $2,241, eee arene re ees One: 
The increase in customs for the whole year has been, it appears, but $7,776,203 ; 
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on the other hand, the sales of land have diminished $1,756,000, leaving a net 
increase of revenue of only $6,000,000 from ordinary sources, and leaving a de- 
ficit of $14,100,000 in the ordinary revenue to meet the ordinary expenses. This 
has been made up by loans, mostly in treasury notes, which it is supposed the 
return of business will cause to be absorbed into the customs. The expenses of 
the government have been reduced, it appears, to some extent, but not effect- 
ually or permanently. The further reduction in the item of land revenues is in- 
dicative of the reaction which has been going on since the panic of 1857 in that 
branch of business. The speculation seems to have entirely ceased, and the spec- 
ulative holders now compete with the government as sellers where few are buy- 
ers. The receipts from lands have been less than in any year since 1853, when 
the grants to railroads began to have so great an influence upon the Western 
traffic. In 1855 the sales were $11,499,000, and in the past year were nearly 
$10,000,000 less; an important item in the government revenues. The customs 
are now once again the only resource, and will hardly suffice to meet the higher 
expenditure of the coming year. 

The rates of interest in Europe are apparently subsiding, in face of the con- 
tinued uncertainty in respect to political affairs. The abundance of crops, ma- 
terials, money, labor, and transportation, are such as to warrant the greatest ac- 
tivity in general trade, when confidence is once thoroughly restored in continued 
peace. 

The increase, as compared with last year, in goods entered for consumption, as 
well as those entered for warehouse, continues to manifest itself in a marked man- 
ner. Not only dutiable, but free goods, show an excess in the aggregate, as fol- 


lows :— 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN JULY. 


1856. 1857. . 1868. 1869. 
Entered for consumption......... $19,288,885 $26,042,740 $14,013,659 $21,681,460 
Entered for warehousing 4,907,675 6,796,885 2,949,166 1,486,147 
Free Q00dGi6sesscccccvccces ves 1,280,854 2,455,333 1,506,027 8,943,874 
Specie and bullion 238,918 505,298 86,895 175,139 





Total entered at the port. $25,716,832 $35,800,206 $18,505,747 $27,286,120 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 2,187,887 10,470,820 3,164,558 2,595,063 


The quantity pat upon the market has not been so large comparatively, the 
stock of goods in bond having accumulated to $14,500,000. The fall goods ar- 
rive early, and the trade is rather backward. The whole amount since January 
Ist shows a very close approximation to the receipts for the same period in 1857. 
The goods then arrived late, on account of the new tariff, and this year they are 
earlier in coming to hand. The figures are as follows :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist, 
1856. 1897. 1858, 1859. 
Entered for consumption ....... $99,589,770 $91,280,614 $50,834,179 113,511,023 
Entered for warehousing ....... 21,093,324 47,911,631 15,185,419 23,209,768 


Free goods 12,871,647 11,680,078 12,955,625 18,429,131 
Specie and bullion... 968,500 5,857,810 1,815,258 1,801,082 





Total entered at the port 134,018,241 156,729,683 80,290,881 156,450,994 
Withdrawn from warehouse .... 13,105,204 28,616,081 25,076,502 14,110,784 


The proportion of dry goods was large, being nearly double that of the same 
month last year, while other merchandise remained about the same. The figures 
for the dry goods were as follows :— 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 

1856. 1857. 
Manufactures of wool.........+- $4,181,850 $6,996,986 
Manufactures of cotton......... 1,931,159 2,644,673 
Manufactures of silk........... 4,829,850 6,483,722 
Manufactures of flax.... ...... 791,684 1,034,170 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 910,397 1,187,900 


1858. 


$2,691,875 
1,066,295 
2,244,955 
575,752 
417,254 


1859. 
$4,911,803 
2,961,195 
5,095,328 
1,156,378 
510,912 





Total... ccccccccccecccces $12,644,440 $18,347,451 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 





$6,996,181 $14,635,606 





1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 

Manufactures of wool.........-- $407,577 $2,644,823 $409,266 $441,207 
Manufactures of cotton......... 81,683 639,581 181,971 57,071 
Manufactures of silk.........++. 220,175 2,042,522 192,302 136,717 
Manufactures of flax........... 89,929 392,013 88,225 87,689 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 71,131 247,997 90,665 40,124 

EE ere Pe gee ee $821,495 $5,966,886 $912,429 $712,808 
Add entered for consumption.... 12,644,440 18,847,451 6,996,131 14,635,606 





Total thrown on market.... $18,464,985 $24,314,337 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 





$7,908,560 $15,348,414 








1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 

Manufactures of wool..........« $657,578 $1,235,003 $370,985 $771,660 
Manntfactores of cotton.........+ 176,222 408,236 68,427 164,492 
Manufactures of silk.........00. 218,181 568,065 70,999 183,349 
Manufactures of flax..........++- 69,699 164,535 54,452 79,446 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 55,364 206,291 43,045 83,538 
Total ....ccccccccccccoeee $1,171,989 $2,582,130 $602,908 $1,182,485 
Add entered for consumption.... 12,644,440 18,347,451 6,996,151 14,635,606 
Total entered at the port,.... $13,816,429 $20,929,581 $7,599,039 $15,818,091 


This carries the total receipts of dry goods at New York, since January Ist, 
to a point higher than ever before-—by five millions larger than even for 1857 :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR SEVEN MONTHS, 


FROM JANUARY Ist. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 























1856. 1897. 1858. 1859. 
Manufactures of wool.........+ $15,298,314 $14,405,242 $7,667,688 $21,119,357 
Manufactures of cotton...... ees 10,222,183 11,598,109 4,886,559 15,849,312 
Manufactures of silk..... eseeeee 19,486,648 17,805,042 8,855,184 20,613,222 
Manufactures of flax..... eevee 5,109,742 4,104,518 2,115,268 6,477,370 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 4,452,102 4,420,275 1,782,432 3,252,605 
Total. ....cccceeeeceveees $04,563,939 $52,328,186 $25,307,081 $67,311,866 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 

1856. 1897. 1858. 1899. 
Manufactures of wool.......... $1,209,438 $3,688,663 $2,606,395 $1,271,404 
Manufactures of cotton......... 1,585,179 2,402,012 2,947,330 1,120,282 
Manufactures of silk...... eseese 1,467,799 3,244,488 2,581,656 576,856 
Manufactures of flax .........+. 745,955 1,128,012 1,544,048 656,944 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 298,806 591,981 943,991 271,150 
Total......ss.eeeseee eos $5,267,177 $11,055,156 $10,623,420 $3,896,636 
Add entered for consumption ... 54,568,939 62,328,186 25,307,081 67,311,866 
Total thrown on market.... $59,821,116 $68,383,342 $35,930,501 $71,208,502 
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ENTERED FOR WAREAOUSING, 


1866. 1857. 1858, 1859, 
Manufactures of wool.......... $1,988,598 $5,349,886 $1,492,256 $2,828,191 
Manufactures of cotton......... 1,260,818 2,602,580 1,441,855 911,922 
Manufactures of silk............ 1,547,604 8,989,463 914,698 525,498 
Manufactures of flax ........... 514,283 1,458,629 594,960 437,587 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 627,309 1,087,599 418,308 275,990 


We, icc cts sevssceecesse $5,788,007 $14,888,107 $4,862,277 $4,471,118 
Add entered for consumption ... 54,563,939 52,828,186 25,807,081 67,311,866 








Total entered at the port... . $60,296,946 $66,716,293 $30,169,358 $71,782,984 


The cash duties received at the port of New York, during the month of July, 
have been large, but less than for the same period of 1857; they are reckoned, 
of course, upon the goods thrown on the market, and in July, 1857, large quan- 
tities were released from bond. We annex a comparative summary :— 

CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK, 
1897. 1868. 1859. 


Ten Fahy. 64 vnin's daidnn 6c cvne ee $6,987,019 61 $3,387,305 $4,851,248, 49 
Previous 6 months .........+. 19,298,621 381 11,089,112 19,512,181 99 





Total since Jan. Ist....... $26,280,540 92 $14,476,418 $24,363,428 88 


The domestic exports from New York to foreign ports, for the month of July, 
have been larger than for the corresponding month of the last or the previous 
year, but far below the shipments for July of 1856 in produce. The specie ex- 
port is much larger, however, We annex a comparison including four years :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


1856. 1847. 1808. 1859. 
Domestic produce...........++ $6,901,272 $4,273,696 $4,771,962 $4,988,065 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 22,423 407,697 70,4638 880,782 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) .. 108,617 582,059 277,419 282,527 
Specie and bullion ............ 5,278,126 8,628,377 2,801,496 10,051,019 





Total exports..... ...++++ $12,810,438 $8,891,829 $7,921,840 $15,602,393 
Total, exclusive of specie.. 7,032,312 6,263,452 5,119,844 5,551,874 


This leaves the total foreign exports from New York, since January lst, ex- 
clusive of specie, $420,415 more than for the corresponding seven months of last 





year :— 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 1. 


1856. 1857. 1858, 1859. 
Domestic produce....-..++.6+++ $44,678,165 $38,725,336 $33,352,354 $33,373,647 
Foreign merchandise (free)....... 692,508 2,815,874 858,024 1,765,100 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable),,. 1,832,668 2,883,956 2,557,844 =‘ 1,021,890 
Specie and bullion... eee 19,601,927 26,026,489 16,161,455 43,248,991 





Total exports $66,605,268 $69,951,605 $51,924,677 $80,409,628 
Total, exclusive of specie... 47,103,841 43,925,166 36,763,222 87,160,687 


The great increase this, as the decline Jast, year, has been in the exports of 
specie, which in 1857 went freely forward, but were checked in 1858, This 
year the large imports of goods, the check in the value of cotton by the war, 
the cessation of exports of breadstuffs, and the lessened investments in American 
stocks, have all tended to throw the demand for remittance upon gold. 
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BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS, 


A report of a Parliamentary committee gives the following amount of deposits 
in each year :— 





Aggregate 
Acgrogat 
£29,129,000 

80,445,000 


Aggregate 
deposits. 

£33,909,000 

34,410,000 


Years. 

Di iukks beh bs ncceees 
ABOB ca cece 

WOON cb bshueeeieteanee BET OGe Tt TENG i icin caccvcscccsece 85,119,000 
O08 Gack sss 88,510,000 | 1867,......006- 85,255,000 


Owing to the necessity of selling securities to a limited amount in times of 
stringency, and also in being often obliged to purchase when stocks are high, a 
Joss or depreciation sometimes occurs ; and as the above amounts represent the 
securities at buying prices, adding surplus on hand, some reduction should be 
made to get at the real assets of the savings banks. 

The comparative progress made by the savings banks in different parts of the 
kingdom is shown by the following exhibit :— 


No. of 

banks, 
1856. 
498 


Years. 
Ri 4 ko 60s Fh RRR CES 
1851.. 


Peewee see eer eeeeene 


Rate of 
interest 
paid 
depositors, 
2.94 
2.88 
2.84 
8.00 


No. of 
accounts, 
1856. 
1,140,551 
119,281 
57,050 
14,487 


Deposits, 
November, 
1856. 
£30,7 25,782 
1,936,495 
1,710,179 
388,475 


rege, 
1851. 


17,609,058 
2,888,742 46 
6,515,794 61 


Islands in British seas. 90,800 2 


Total.. 27,194,894 597 1,831,869 £24,760,933 


The above exhibit shows that in England the savings banks have made the 
greatest comparative progress. Again, Scotland, with less than one-sixth the 
population, has less than one-tenth the number of banks. The use of the sav- 
irgs banks is a good index, other things being equal, of the progress and 
prosperity of the lower classes, and we find this rule to correspond in the above 
exhibit with what we know to be the truth by other proof. 

If we divide the depositors into classes according to the amount of their de- 
posits, we find the following result for the whole kingdom for the year ending 
November, 1857. The deposits being invested, by statute, entirely in govern- 
ment three per cent stocks, the interest on savings deposits in Great Britain can- 
not exceed three per cent :— 


England and Wales... 
Scotland........ 


No. 
depositors, 
i a aa a 846,208 
° 298,716 
180,204 


Average 
deposit. 
£5.15 
81. 
§8.5 


Proportion 
per cent, 
14.669 
27.624 
27.334 


Deposits. 
£4,848,447 

9,111,756 

8,982,919 


44,339 
25,820 
1,470 


5,330,002 
4,389,337 
821,562 


129.2 
170. 
218.15 





1,841,752 


£32,984,023 


16.158 
13.307 
.974 


We find from the above exhibit that the greatest number of depositors have 


under £20, and an average of less than £6. 


The maximum amount of deposits 


is, however, held by the class who have from £20 to £50, with an average de- 


posit of £31, 


under £20, form in number 63 per ceut of the whole. 


The depositors having an average of £5,729, and in the class 





ee 
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In England the depositors are one in every sixteen persons, in Scotland one in 
every twenty-five, and in Ireland one in every one hundred and fifteen. The 
average amount of deposits for each depositor is, however, not in the same order. 
In Ireland the accounts average £30, in Epgland a little over £23, and in Scot- 
land a little under £17, showing by this that in Ireland the poorer classes have 
uot yet appreciated the benefits of frugality and saving. 


aes 


CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 


NEW YORK WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 8 128,538,642 28,399,818 7,980,292 118,800,885 
15 129,849,245 29,380,712 7,586,163 116,054,328 
22 129,540,050 29,472,056 7,457,245 116,016,828 
29 129,663,249 27,725,290 7,483,642 113,012,564 
Feb. 5 130,442,176 25,991,441 7,950,855 114,678,173 
12 129,106,818 25,419,088 7,872,441 109,907,424 
19 127,476,495 26,344,955 7,766,858 108,937,564 
26 125,866,083 26,470,171 7,736,982 109,000,892 
Mar. 5 125,221,627 26,769,965 8,071,693 108,646,823 
12 126,205,261 25,530,054 8,100,021 107,458,392 
19 127,587,948 25,043,183 7,996,718 108,353,836 
26 127,751,225 25,182,627 7,998,098 106,581,128 
Apr. 2 128,702,192 25,732,161 8,221,753 110,176,088 
9 129,865,752 25,748,667 8,449,401 111,692,509 
16 129,968,924 25478,108 8293459 111,695,711 
23 129,192,807 26,068,155 8,289,112 112,627,270 
80 128,706,705 26,329,805 8,300,672 118,217,504 
May 7 129,519,905 26,086,682 8,804,032 115,586,810 
14 129,680,408 25,171,385 8,490,988 113,141,178 
21 128,701,558 26,090,008 8,352,728 112,781,646 
28 127,137,690 24,319,822 8,282,653 107,064,005 
June 4 125,006,766 23,728,311 8,427,642 108,207,002 
J1 122,958,928 22,132,275 8,391,116 99,042,966 
18 121,800,195 238,192,217 8,281,111 99,170,835 
25 121,744,449 21,759,881 8,216,048 97,358,393 
July 2 122,401,778 22,491,665 8,365,790 98,920,313 
9 121,614,633 22,494,649 8,553,061 98,090,655 
16 120,405,658 28,828,679 8,201,675 97,257,070 
28 119,984,160 21,196,912 8,170,626 94,416,054 
80 119,847,412 20,764,564 8,214,959 91,707,877 
Aug.6 118,938,059 20,083,877 8,623,050 91,891,234 
18 117,757,141 20,744,582 8,419,606 88,975,864 

BOSTON BANKS, 

Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan, 8.. 60,069,424 8,548,934 6,543,134 22,857,838 
10.. 60,810,965 8,295,392 7,016,104 21,615,468 
17... 60,106,798 7,931,712 6,793,723 21,127,712 
24... 59,400,854 7,383,391 6,609,374 20,727,905 
3 58,992,556 7,088,786 6,224,137 20,598,451 
Feb. 7 59,120,142 6,814,589 6,514,576 20,845,520 
“ 14.. 59,087,249 6,671,619 6,332,342 19,983,531 
21... 59,099,995 6,679,740 6,275,458 20,082,960 
28... 58,636,328 6,410,563 6,283,959 19,469,489 
Mar. 7 58,892,981 6,386,580 6,578,472 19,935,649 
14... 58,436,379 6,265,661 6,372,298 19,202,029 
91... 68,152,742 6,238,518 6,227,150 19,809,807 
28 .. 57,672,804 6,370,288 6,108,505 19,908,785 
Apr. 4.. 58,031,003 6,401,822 6,386,853 20,899,191 
11 .. 58,820,346 6,488,147 7,858,859 21,422,581 
18... 58,496,225 6,496,137 6,985,273 21,666,840 


Average 
clearings. 
20,974,263 
20,598,005 
20,950,428 
19,174,629 
22,712,917 
20,560,606 
19,911,207 
19,785,055 
22,626,795 
21,270,283 
21,911,543 
20,237,879 
22,488,950 
23,549,945 
23,607,914 
28,671,453 
28,655,166 
26,714,767 
24,445,039 
24,177,516 
21,501,650" 
20,628,166 
20,159,422 
20,042,256 
19,160,278 
20,787,701 
21,077,648 
19,121,159 
19,114,111 
17,232,982 
19,366,379 
17,443,211 


Dye 
to banks, 
10,789,185 
11,263,766 
11,139,700 
10,430,454 
9,657,823 
9,506,146 
9,391,783 
9,184,941 
8,477,968 
8,456,312 
7,945,389 
7,767,582 
7,665,274 
8,410,087 
8,663,857 


Actual 
deposits. 
92,826,622 
95,456,323 
95,066,400 
98,837,935 
91,965,256 
89,346,818 
89,026,357 
88,215,837 
86,800,028 
86,188,109 
86,441,793 
86,343,249 
87,737,188 
88,142,544 
88,087,797 
88,955,814 
89,562,338 
88,872,043 
88,696,639 
88,554,130 
85,562,355 
82,578,836 
78,883,536 
49,127,979 
77,193,115 
78,182,612 
77,013,012 
78,136,911 
75,801,943 
74,474,895 
72,524,855 
71,532,358 


Due 
from banks. 
7,083,737 
7,137,234 
7,111,264 
7,037,715 
6,547,510 
7,057,118 
6,768,270 
6,815,160 
6,673,623 
6,330,719 
6,817,368 
6,864,684 
7,524,274 
8,569,688 
8,343,446 
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; 
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Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. PO 

25... 58,160,215 6,726,647 6,812,855 21,668,615 8.237.561 

May 2.. 58,178,264 6,910,187 6,658,260 21,990,246 7,850,530 

9... 58,211,765 6,907,557 7,241,597 21,852,838 7,998,226 

16... 58,445,596 6,851,787 7,064,757 21,466,499 7,704,870 

23... 57,996,456 6,700,975 7,018,197 20,845,917 7.542,472 

80... 57,818,243 6,874,399 6,664483 20,769,103 7,289,128 

June 6.. 57,480,695 6,738,884 7,009,878 20,718,977 7,090,735 

13... 67,972,199 6,672,767 6,868,659 20,118,426 6,865,611 

: 20... 68,203,731 6,458,596 7,082,781 20,229,249 7,134,285 

; 27... 58,474,800 6,180,858 6,552,901 19,878,006 7,099,239 

& July 4.. 59,037,935 5,493,396 6,935,803 20,017,147 7,076,162 

a 12... 68,802,700 5,234,600 17,871,600 18,846,900 7,307,000 

a 19... 658,773,537 4,645,866 6,890,858 18,422,769 6,854,245 

- 26... 58,214,940 4,662,014 6,987,221 18,201,927 6,838,207 

£ Aug. 2.. 57,972,821 4,667,352 6,387,768 18,033,821 6,511,893 

e 9.. 58,122,483 4,926,056 6,678,754 17,957,506 6,580,316 

3 WEEKLY AVERAGE OF THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 

i Date. Loans. Specie. Cireulation, Deposits. 
a Jan, 8.... 26,451,057 6,063,356 2,741,754 17,049,005 
ea Wiese 26,395,860 6,067,222 2,854,398 17,138,607 
: | 26,365,385 6,050,743 2,830,384 17,323,908 
e 4 .. 26,283,118 6,099,817 2,769,145 ~—-:17,498,219 
a | 26,320,089 6,138,245 2,709,311 17,557,809 
q } ee Pee 26,472,569 5,970,439 2,786,453 17,007,167 
3 14.... 26,527,304 5,991,541 2,804,052 16,384,087 
4 ee 26,574,418 6,017,663 2,782,792 16,129,610 
4 ae 26,509,977 5,982,260 2,778,252 16,012,765 
ea Mar. 7.... 26,719,385 5,926,714 2,901,337 16,372,368 
Cee 26,685,875 6,046,248 2,900,832 16,708,049 

4 Bi sie ds 26,856,891 6,136,528 2,923,551 16,899,846 
z ae 26,967,429 6,296,429 3,029,255 17,476,060 
a Age. 4.065 27,737,429 6,363,043 3,425,196 17,154,770 
4 | ae 27,884,568 6,144,905 8,580,447 17,002,878 
: es 28,808,106 6,404,875 3,364,531 17,829,494 
ee 27,817,918 6,689,591 8,179,236 17,804,212 

May 2... 27,747,339 6,680,813 8,081,102 17,781,229 

Bau 27,693,408 6,349,390 8,152,725 17,441,125 

Wisk 27,435,268 6,286,620 8,090,007 17,603,264 

Bini 26,837,976 5,922,147 8,014,659 17,182,349 

80.... 26,406,458 5,521,759 2,975,736 16,454,661 

June 6.... 26,177,875 5,415,587 2,992,198 16,386,995 

| 25,920,993 5,521,188 2,918,426 16,207,149 

4 eae 25,715,316 5,801,167 2,835,648 15,705,980 
4 Weitas 25,406,842 5,066,847 2,729,958 16,114,269 
E July 4.... 25,416.440 4,897,863 2,808,208 15,533,496 
s Ueans 25,248,246 4,696,111 2,940,108 14,295,683 
a SG ius 25,200,078 4,824,864 2,878,947 15,011,670 
a eR 25,106,124 4,697,604 2,808,592 14,862,920 
4 Ani: Scses 25,007,875 4,942,313 2,775,048 14,854,543 
Basia 24,746,288 4,880,680 2,809,456 14,623,489 

NEW ORLEANS BANKS, 

Short loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Exchange. 

[ Jan. 8.. 20,537,567 16,018,189 9,551,324 22,643,428 9,882,602 

10.. 20,453,417 16,294,474 10,383,734 21,756,592 9,866,131 

17.. 20,904,840 16,343,810 10,819,419 22,194,957 9,666,070 

| 24,.. 21,442,167 16,279,655 11,224,464 22,549,305 9,492,871 

81.. 21,837,791 16,101,158 11,616,119 22,554,889 9,508,708 

Feb. 5.. 21,809,628 16,365,053 11,918,009 22,743,175 9,747,755 

12.. 22,594,245 16,700,188 12,148,174 23,830,045 9,686,145 

19.. 22,677,390 16,949,263 12,241,954 23,620,711 9,474,473 

23,126,625 16,806,998 12,522,244 23,203,848 9,217,655 

















541 


Due 
from banks. 


7,834,888 
7,846,135 
8,077,777 
7,805,577 
7,565,826 
7,549,088 
7,852,924 
7,778,657 
7,460,245 
6,663,773 
7,283,020 
7,300,400 
6,731,181 
7,110,426 
6,331,385 
6,359,393 


Due banks. 
3,424,569 
3,297,816 
8,258,515 
8,098,921 
3,159,539 
3,307,371 
8,695,963 
3,964,000 
4,086,651 
3,854,990 
3,841,605 
3,929,010 
4,109,455 
4,329,348 
4,668,135 
4,519,146 
4,439,457 
4,217,834 
4,160,780 
8,930,536 
8,462,755 
8,403,572 
$,367,146 
8,177,859 
8,198,968 
2,855,312 
2,912,575 
2,803,179 
2,605,878 
2,789,268 
2,621,820 


Distant 
balances, 
2,331,233 
2,540,578 
2,380,707 
2,057,217 
1,861,866 
2,000,056 
1,879,644 
2,174,619 
2,320,031 
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Distant 
balances. 


1,959,638 
2,432,776 
2,420,725 
2,545,873 
2,582,004 
2,243,528 
2,449,421 
2,100,219 
2,029,999 
2,127,956 
2,062,447 
2,089,701 
2,040,656 
1,928,315 
1,770,409 
1,774,067 
1,705,349 
1,743,348 
1,642,797 
1,728,875 
1,694,469 


Deposits. Due banks. 


Short loans, Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Exchange. 
Mar. 12.. 22,944,605 16,828,140 12,581,934 23,501,784 9,046,372 
19,, 22,633,181 17,013,598 12,777,999 22,864,480 8,563,771 
26.. 22,420,444 16,837,405 12,681,931 22,589,661 8,770,788 
Apr. 2.. 22,465,730 16,179,187 18,054,416 22,465,730 9,059,882 
9.. 21,655,921 16,250,790 12,985,616 22,066,164 9,493,761 
16.. 21,132,186 15,975,547 12,777,079 22,856,838 9,949,531 
28.. 20,287,903 15,705,699 12,666,116 21,792,705 10,055,454 
80.. 19,926,487 15,650,786. 12,578,11] 21,315,664 9,537,886 
May 7.. 19,443,947 15,589,285 19,711,640 21,396,145 9,271,213 
14.. 18,948,824 15,534,148 12,518,001 20,569,681 8,489,088 
21.. 18,925,857 15,208,875 12,826,726 19,890,960 7,428,218 
28.. 18,594,556 14,784,944 12,082,821 19,445,178 7,190,460 
June 4.. 18,360,758 14,587,857 11,994,591 18,683,911 6,614,289 
11.. 17,889,718 14,240,114 11,825,081 18,159,482 6,481,915 
18.. 17,525,037 14,151,040 11,708,181 17,804,674 6,076,289 
25.. 17,262,214 18,597,084 11,601,679 17,189,180 5,853,472 
July 2.. 17,198,658 13,624,969 11,284,564 16,891,446 5,550,384 
9.. 17,188,649 13,475,341 11,061,704 16,643,664 4,839,808 
16.. 16,768,853 18,666,622 10,748,414 16,330,871 4,043,047 
23.. 16,690,8C6 13,744,709 10,507,084 15,938,318 8,657,302 
80.. 17,020,100 18,768,222 10,888,819 15,940,824 3,197,839 
PITTSBURG BANKS. 
Loans. Specie. Circulation. 
OM. Diviidivc 6,837,261 1,292,047 2,038,113 1,811,780 
Was sideeic 6,929,874 1,287,552 2,042,348 1,767,594 
’ |) ee 6,743,540 1,294,567 2,023,948 1,804,149 
BE. covers 6,970,837 1,308,325 1,961,493 1,781,474 
| reo 6,964,674 1,307,145 1,965,723 1,739,046 
ee: SP 6,988,923 1,260,532 1,904,978 1,748,144 
14. .ccvuse 7,027,680 1,219,551 1,958,098 1,724,773 
21. os 6,953,599 1,223,396 1,919,658 1,699,020 
9B. . ccvbee 7,001,804 1,218,552 1,937,498 1,683,030 
ee eee ear 6,945,722 1,133,754 1,867,848 1,637,796 
M4. i.ckwas 6,982,847 1,100,171 2,029,468 1,638,243 
Miss svves 7,069,162 1,156,682 1.961.843 1,625,949 
Mig cccoss 6,991,949 1,112,770 1,954,908 1,602,288 
Apr. 4..... ee 7,213,664 1,113,769 2,080,363 1,704,191 
er 7,212,618 1,128,686 2,035,188 1,747,237 
SBi sn ste 7,197,068 1,191,797 2,089,498 1,751,230 
SO) ccceees 7,245,968 1,155,780 2,084,153 1,782,131 
May 2........ 7,827,114 1,182,278 2,000,844 = 1,856,848 
Rees 7,276,965 1,141,556 2,010,948 1,899,805 
1G; os eveus 7,285,561 1,089,518 2,101,348 1,865,657 
) eer 7,161,874 1,053,799 2,024,673 1,774,093 
eS ee 7,082,987 1,036,945 1,952,238 1,699,393 
es Se 7.090,569 1,063,567 1,930,468 1,666,775 
eee 7,006,137 990,307 1,878,298 1,677,858 
BBs cee oe 6,890,266 997,486 1,888,478 1,578,895 
6... sukds 6,918,435 1,014,657 1,863,658 1,636,933 
Gdly: 4i.. has 7,006,116 1,018,685 1,874,093 1,694,895 
Ba sac Wens 6,944,782 1,025,986 1,824,928 1,718,566 
BB. vi sswes 6,955,020 1,052,191 1,868,923 1,784,554 
25... civisisis 6,961.268 1,119,255 1,868,248 1,750,518 
| 6,929,136 1,091,462 1,835,833 1,741,588 
ST. LOUIS BANKS. 
Exchange. Circulation, 
dh. By sve Serre Peer Se 8,297,559 2,030,608 
SE, cunGncaidbeubans ueaea 2 8,345,015 1,992,670 
22. oc cdavesis ocveeseecess 3,331,189 2,116,870 
errs cece selececee 3,409,026 2,185,385 
es ee ers bu eoee 2,480,693 2,032,235 


162,902 
216,097 
179,451 
241,121 
215,608 
202,505 
164,859 
134,859 
175,640 
160,996 
220,822 
215,029 
180,567 
237,290 
196,288 
262,922 
274,549 
291,061 
212,682 
228,187 


266,305 
220,862 


eereee 


225,404 
266,888 
232,171 
257,160 


Specie. 
1,705,262 
1,578,800 
1,584,641 
1,640,541 
1,599,208 
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Exchange. Circulation. Specie. 

BE, wvhnwrKke Gacctiboivewnes 8,557,028 1,865,125 1,682,084 

| EET Or re rer 8,540,103 1,932,210 1,678,054 

WRihos ee sia cistern vhoes 8,549,330 1,819,745 1,636,054 

Mis Has hn dines wtdacniitin 8,545,202 1,808,100 1,575,362 

BR sAh nkhakneoniincheld value 8,400,186 1,733,620 1,569,742 

Di cdnvindecectasenesines 8,296,937 1.673 475 1,605 802 

PtRR i560 08s 000 ssmbensnn 8,422.612 1,596,806 1,642,589 

WE. Menrstccneehedcde cosas be 3,337,296 1,566,380 1,542,211 

Win cuhs cogs sae taaewtes ae 3,339,900 1,616,840 1,531,199 

Os caelele « svaneeetnceswess 8,464,386 1,492,055 1,525,315 

oak PE EES eucdetibeotednes 8,425,470 1,489,085 1,434,491 

ee CVE ER HANS : 8,410,185 1,832,355 1,435,568 

gas Po eereee set aaa i 8,485,940 1,360,835 1,549,138 

Pi «bS ba cee bsdea's 's ccvued 8,475,945 1,359,241 1,574,657 

Weep es hs ed es seneiccedeeee 8,691,958 1,333,815 1,542,616 

Wi v.ces wsccncenesicnssonsiog 8,615,197 1,274,605 1,373,194 

EE oe eebS k's ens vnn evinces 8,678,049 1,267,675 1,367,181 

Mawwke db sikdnseceuasentoge 8,685,371 1,218,755 1,858,047 

RIE TEAR SO ae are Ree 3,710,240 1,162,440 1,441,301 

Wes Ses CUdae be -\ecenvd dened 8,465,823 1,184,650 1,419,965 

July BES Visi aeons neds anunde 8,331,027 1,028,760 1,358,069 

Dit Webs eawdaesd: caneaan 8,418,224 1,035,845 1,339,076 

DGRNGk ip eadesevnumenns 8,419,031 1,042,310 1,325,552 

ae bo aeRO Aen pewewe se 8,492,105 975,220 1,275,820 

Maha neddsovessecssnnand 8,358,648 942,460 1,229,777 
PROVIDENCE BANKS, 

Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Dueoth. b’ks 














Jan. 17..... 18,037,795 537,884 2,008,313 2,518,422 1,307,647 
Wa: Tei iss 18,298,481 451,771 1,789,673 2,446,451 1,135,809 

ee 18,583,944 412,571 1,927,359 2,411,858 968,154 
Mar. 6..... 18,327,546 875,757 1,967,389 2,324,691 978,410 

Sass 18,333 574 877.945 1,948,450 2,288,175 255 892 
Bee dis. 18,483,550 387,317 1,938,448 2,374,941 972.491 
he 18,260,520 899,294 1,920,291 2,394,688 803,729 
June 6..... 18,597,814 878,196 1,009,163 2,421,901 946,691 
July 4..... 19,124,155 336,398 2,407,141 2,399,843 1,076,328 


HISTORY OF THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF HAYTI, 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune gives the following account of 
the currency of Hayti :— 





The monetary system differs from that of other countries, consisting exclusive- 
ly of paper money. Gold and silver money of a standard currency is with us 
only an article of brokerage. Down even to 1807, the commencement of intes- 
tine dissentions, gold and silver circulated abundantly in the country. ‘That was 
the result of the forced labor of the old state of things, but the territorial re- 
sources of the country having gradually diminished, through the loss of the labor 
of a large portion of the people who were transformed into so'diers, its metallic 
wealth diminished also, to that extent that the government, with a view to arrest 
the going away of the little silver which yet remained, caused little pieces to be 
cut ont from the gourdes, leaving them worth about twenty cents of American 
money—one hundred centimes ; the value of the piece extracted being reckoned 
at eighteen centimes. About seventy thousand piastres underwent this operation. 
In less than a year all the pierced gourdes, and even the little pieces which were 
cut out, had disappeared from circulation by exportation abroad. Then, to meet 
their urgent wants, they coined money of lead, pewter, or copper, called Hayti 
money, and which the soldiers themselves coined publicly on the ramparts, in 
sight of the enemy, and in spite of the efforts of the authorities. To get rid of 


this inconvenience, a new money was decreed—the serpent money—two-thirds * 


alloy, to the amount of one million one hundred thousand gourdes, which lasted 
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until 1817. From that time dates the effigy money of five-twelfths intrinsic value 
to the amount of one hundred thousand gourdes, which gradually increased until 
1824, when it was one million three hundred thousand gourdes ; and from that 
time to 1834, when it ceased to be made, there had been 2,595,515 gourdes me- 
tallic value in circulation. The imperial necessities also required, in 1826, the 
emission of treasury bills, and these, together with the alloyed money, form the 
current money of the country to this day, without counting the copper money 
called dillon. In 1843, at the downfall of President Boyer, the amount of treas- 
ury bills had risen to three million gourdes, and since then the number has stil! 
further increased. The billons now have the effigy of the emperor. 

No one now knows the amount of paper money in circulation, as the late em- 
peror and his ministers made secret issues. One-half of the national debt—the 
indemnity contracted to be paid to France by Boyer’s imbecility—has already 
been paid, and Soulouque imagined that the stated installment was regularly 
paid every year, but Delver pocketed the money. There still remained $7,500,000, 
with the interest on coupons, issued by Soulouque. 

The value of the gourdes fluctuated, during our residence in Hayti, from 174 
to 154 to the Spanish dolar. It is gradually descending—that is, increasing in 
value. In 1829, one gentleman informed me the value of the gourde was equal 
to 67 cents American. 

“ Coffee,” said a merchant, “is the real currency of the country.” For exam- 
ple—during the harvest months of coffee, (December, January, and February,) 
it sells at $100 to $108 (Haytian dollars or gourdes) the French hundred pounds ; 
during June, July, and August, at from $160 to $180. During December, Jan- 
uary, and February, the exchange will be sixteen Haytian for one Spanish dol- 
lar; during June, July, and August it will run from eighteen to twenty. Thus, 
therefore, in consequence of these fluctuations, an exporter may lose by the coffee, 
but gain upon the currency. 

Here is an average of the value of the gourdes or dollars for a number of years 

ast, pever hitherto, nor any similar statement, published. There are about three 
ondnal commercial days in the year, Sundays and fast days bearing no quota- 
tions, although the principal days for the retail trade :— 


Price of Price of Price of Price of 
doubloons. dollars. doubloons, dollars, 


$61 61 $3 84 $253 v0 =. $16 81 

70 45 4 40 275 00 1719 
114 23 715 287 00 17 93 
197 58 12 83 i. 6a 278 00 17 37 
186 67 11 80 256 00 16 00 
211 00 18 21 804 00 18 00 
231 40 14 46 


At the average rate of last year, the paper money of Hayti, in single gourde 
or dollar bills, is worth somewhere between $5,000 and $5,500 (American cur- 
rency) per acre! They are nearly all in two dollar bills—that is, worth twelve 
American cents. A few hundred dollars’ worth of this money, I fear, would 
break down a first-rate mule. 





PPL 


CENTS AS A TENDER, 
Mint or THe Unitep States, PHiLaApELPatia, July 26, 1859. 

Dear Sir :—The new cent is not a legal tender for any specified amount. 
Neither was the copper cent of former issues a legal tender for any sum. 

They are “lawful coins,” and authorized to “ pass current as money ;” but they 
are not expressly made a legal tender in payment of debts. 

The constitution of the United States prohibits the States from making “ any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debts.” 

This prohibition to the States does not apply expressly to Congress, but the 
principle perhaps does. At all events, Congress has never made anything but 


* gold and silver a legal tender. 
JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, Director of the Mint. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DEBT, 


The following annual report of the commissioners of the funded debt of 1851, 
was presented to the Board of Supervisors, on Monday evening, June 20th. It 
was referred to the finance committee :— 


To the Honorable, the President of the Board of Supervisors of the city of San 
Francisco :— 


In compliance with the provisions of the act of the Legislature of the State of 
California, authorizing the Trustees of the Floating Debt of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and to provide for the payment of the same, approved May 1, 1851; the 
undersigned, commissioners under the act, beg leave to submit their eighth annual 
report :— 


As set forth in their last annual report, dated June 18, 1858, the amount 
of bonds outstanding on the 81st May, 1858, was ..........2005- - $1,449,800 
During the past year there has been redeemed.... ......0.eeeseees 30,500 


Leaving outstanding on the 31st ult.......cecseerees coecece eevee $1,419,300 


To meet the interest on this sum for the year 1859-60, there will be required 
from the city treasury the sum of one hundred and forty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. 

The amount of loans outstanding, and investments on the 31st of May, 1858, 
was $102,663 15. The total amount invested on the 31st ult., as appears by the 
accompanying statement, was $206,264 83. This is exclusive of the sum of 
$30,500 bonds redeemed during the last year. ‘This sudden augmentation of the 
sinking fund is due to the late decision of the Supreme Court, which declares the 
funding act of 1851 a contract not to be set aside, or any of its provisions to be 
infringed upon by any subsequent legislation, and under which decision the City 
Treasurer paid to this board, in December last, the sinking fund of 1857, so long 
and so unwisely withheld, and also the sinking fund of 1858, amounting in the 
aggregate to $100,000. 

The treasury of the city still stands indebted to this Board in the sum of 
$89,600 on the requisition of 1856. The commissioners respectfully submit to 
your honorable body that the City Treasurer is bound by every sentiment of jus- 
tice and right, and the pledged faith of the city, to set apart, out of the moneys 
now being received by him. for the delinquent taxes of 1856-57, so much as may 
be required to meet this deficiency. He will find ample authority for so doing 
in the fourth section of the funding bill, which requires that “the first moneys 
collected upon the whole of such general assessment list, when so com- 
pleted, shall be paid by the Collector into the city treasury, and by the City T'rea- 
surer into the hands of said commissioners as fast as collected ; and no payment 
shall, either directly or indirectly, be made out of the moneys assessed or col- 
lected on such assessment list, for any other purpose, until the assessment autho- 
rized by this section to be assessed and collected shall have been paid over to 
said commissioners.” 

In view of this unmistakable language, the commissioners suggest that your 
board direct the Treasurer, by resolution, to complete the payment of the requi- 
sition of this board of 1856-57. 

The late decision of the Supreme Court sustaining this board, has had the effect 
to give increased value to the bonds issued under the act of 1851, some holders 
now declining to part with them even at a premium over their par value. The 
commissioners, however, do not relax in their efforts to bring to the notice of 
bond-holders the fact that they stand ready to redeem their bonds upon presen- 
tation. 

Monthly statements of the financial transactions of this board have been, and 
will continue to be, made to the City Auditor, as required by the act of the 
Legislature. 

These statements give, in detail, all the receipts, disbursements, and loans, and 
to whom made, and the nature of the collateral security taken ; in fact, a com 
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plete transcript of the books of this board. It only remains for the Auditor to 
examine the vouchers, which the commissioners think should not be overlooked, 


CNA AAN AAO PRI sor 8 ne A 





although not required by any statute. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN MIDDLETON, 


1859, INCLUSIVE, 


WM. 


us 


WM. HOOPER’ 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS, OUTSTANDING LOANS, ETC., OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE FUNDED DEBT OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO FROM JUNE 1, 1858, TO May 31, 





Balance of cash on hand per statement dated June 1, 1858....... eeee $14,052 10 
Loans outstanding secured by real estate at that MN se kecernsls sa. 75,200 00 
Loans outstanding secured by stocks at that date ...........++0-++ ‘ 8,050 00 
Real estate taken to account at that date...........++- eosccecveese 12,000 00 
Stocks taken to account at that date......... penecceesetececcones 7,413 15 
RECEIPTS, 
City Treasurer ......... eeenccvecces aeccccseaccee $274,250 00 
BONIITD, a os cncanccccteccescaccccecccccseccewes 15,291 29 
Wharf rents..........44- as dale al iis walks wal ahd 7,228 63 
Real estate .....cccsccsccccccces eateccccccsccces 101 00 
County Clerk, refunded by him .............eeeee0 800 00 
Taxes refunded. ..ccccccceccacccees 00s ceceee cece 715 87 
—-— 297,216 29 
$413,982 64 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Interest on bonds.,......ecsceseesceees cocceeseces $146,861 36 
Pe Doo i 85 bac ck hob ka vkcescncses a 80,500 00 
“ Transcripts” received of wharf company at face. . 5,529 85 
Salaries of commissioners to account ..........eeseees 8,875 00 
Recording mortgages, notarial fees, and advertising. . 106 25 
Legal services, court and Sheriff's fees, by order of 4th 
and 12th district courts. .......ccccscessccsecece 2,268 15 
Taxes on property mortgaged to the board........ eee 158 55 
$188,793 66 
Loans outstanding secured by real estate............. 162,839 75 
Loans outstanding secured by stocks...........0.006 21,850 00 
Real estate taken to account ......... secseseseees 14,000 00 
NI cock dX co Wiki Winans ests Caines oc ask » 8,075 08 
Cash on special deposit with Parrott & sree teeees 5,000 00 
Cash on general deposit with Parrott & Co........... 18,878 55 








FINANCES OF CHILI AND ITS COINAGE, 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury is published, and from it we 


413,932 04 


learn that the public income in 1858 amounted to $8,072,926 59, being a de- 
crease, as compared with the previous year, of $340,467. The foreign debt at 
the end of 1858, was reduced to $5,264,000. The customs receipts were about 
$3,500,000, of which sum all but a quarter of a million was collected at Valpa- 
raiso. The decrease, compared with that of the previous year, exceeds half a 
million. The quantity of gold and silver coined in 1858 amounted to $1,046,367 
50, but this year the sum will be larger, as, in consequence of the reduction in 
the rates of exchange, the government has decided upon taking one million and 
a half of its new seven million English loan in gold ingots for coinage in the 
Santiago Mint. From the 16th of June the new tariff on the decimal and met- 
rical principal comes into operation throughout the Republic. 
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COINAGE OF MEXICO, 


The following is a table setting forth the produce of the mines of Mexico 
from the commencement of the present century to the time of the outbreak of 
the present civil war. The coinage of the mint in the capital is yearly reported, 
and the entire coinage of the tributary mints from the time of their establish- 
ment until 1856, or until they were suspended :— 






NRTA AGLI SO yi A Db ais 







COINAGE OF THE MINT IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


1800. $18,685,674] 1815.  $6,941,268/ 1880. $1,108,115, 1845. $2,290,607 
1801. 16,568,442| 1816. 9,276,009} 1831. 1,265,149 1846. —-1,819,200 
1802.  18,798,509/1817. 8,849,898 1882. 1,865,974) 1847. — 1,789,695 
1803, 23,166,906 | 1818. 11,886,288 | 1833, 1,229,419) 1848, 1,711,285 
1804, 27,090,001} 1819. 12,080,515 | 1834. 960,992/1849. 2,161,638 
1805. 27,176,888|1820. 10,406,154 | 1885. 537,900; 1850. 2,277,314 
1806.  24,786,020|1821. 5,908,625 | 1836. 764,107} 1851. 2,403,023 
1807. 22,216,050 1822. 5,548,254 | 1887. 561,780| 1852. 2,983,419 : 
1808.  21,684,949/1828. — 3,567,882/1838. —1,088,520/1853. 8,478,900 
1809,  26,172,981|1824. 3,508,944}1839.  1,822,229/1854. 8,699,228 | 
1810. 19,046,188) 1825. 5,620,500/1840.  1,988,824/1855. 4,168,621 
1811. 10,041,796 | 1826. 8,217,008) 1841.  2,249.124, 1856. 4,401,793 







“npn ayaa aan na it ln sees eeeemnasieaprenoaatine 
Sys SRE LR RR pe 
































1812. 4,409,266 /1827.  8,459,221/1842. 2,044,988 | — 
1818.  6,188,983|1828.  1,497,281/1843. 1,446,551 | Total. $418,294,468 
1814. 7,620,550/1829.  29279,346|1844. 1,720,328! : 





COINAGE OF THE TRIBUTARY MINTS. 
Chihuabua........1811-56 $11,560,389 | San Luis Potosi....1827-’66 $37,302,202 
Culiacan .........1846-56 9,641,940 | Sombrerete........1810-12 1,551,249 
Durango .........1811-'56 82,828,074 | Halpan..........-. 1828-80 1,162,660 
Guadalajara.......1812~56 25,606,923 | Zacatecas.........1810-56 105,680,450 
Guadalupe y Calvo.1844-"56 4,875,062 —_— 
Guanajuato........1812-’56 183,521,644 ROR: cs caccacedsces £363,225,596 


Together, the coinage of the mint of Mexico and that of the tributary mints 
amounted to $781,520,064. This, it must be recollected, is the amount of money ‘ 
coined and reported in bills of lading for exportation or for exchange from one 

| 





















mint to the other, or from the mints to places of traffic and trade. Those who 
are at all acquainted with Mexican affairs must know that the contraband trade if 
of late years has not-been on the decrease. The proportion of silver and gold i 
smuggled out of the country may be taken at 20 per cent, which will make 



















THAR: co ested eeereere POP e weer estes eeeeeeeeeseeeeeee $2,912,531,359 


f These figures are the nearest possible to the correct point. They are lower, 
. however, than the estimates of many writers who have devoted much time and 
labor in trying to give to the world reliable data. 

The enormous amount of money which Mexico has given to the world is but 
a fraction of what she could give, were the country to be for a period established 
in peace. There can be no doubt but the richest mineral districts of Mexico 
are yet to be worked. Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango are very rich in gold, 
silver, and copper. But, rich as they are, there is reason to believe that the 





- $156,304,012 more. ‘The produce of the mines of Mexico, which has been | 
turned into'the channels of commerce, to the year 1856, will, therefore, stand as ql 
follows :— ; 
Booty of the conquerors.......... htVawses Wane sabinoevsweures $380,000 ag 

q Results of Spanish mining to 1799......... ccceee eoeveeeeece 1,974,827,283 ‘ 
d Coinage of the mint of Mexico from 1800 to 1856..........+++-. 418,294,468 
E Coinage of tributary mints to 1856 ........ccceeeeseee coveuee 363,225,596 iW 
z Contraband since 1800 to 1856............ Pen Wala ds oc vewce'as 156,304,012 i 
a 
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real Dorado of America is in the State of Chiapas. Guerrero is rich in gold, 
as also is Oajaca in gold and silver. These parts have been but imperfectly ex- 
plored, and the civil turmoils of the country have entirely discouraged individual 
enterprise in those quarters. Even the mineral districts worked by the Span- 
iards are now more than half abandoned, The cause of this is to be found in 
the general insecurity of everything in Mexico, owing to the inability of the 
people to rest in peace. Never before now has the country been so completely 
prostrated, and never has it had so little hope of rising by internal strength. 


NEW YORK STATE AND CITY VALUATION, 

The following is the official valuation of taxable property in the State of New 
York, and amount of taxes raised yearly for all State purposes except for free 
schools ; also the valuation of property within the city and county of New York, 
and the yearly amount of State taxes, except for free schools, assessed against 
said city and county :— 





-——— State of New York.———, -— City of New York.— 





Years. Valuation, Taxes. Valuation. Taxes. 
SOOO ani ncevucnavecuns $1,266,666,190 $1,266,666  $418,681,482 $418,631 
SEE ki cc akabid cumiaes 1,864,154,625 1,023,115 462,287,550 846,678 
TUDE + ini sestwaibiae 1,402,849,307 1,758,561 487.060,838 608,826 
IOOG 6.cdde vesacuwians 1,430,384,696 1,480,384 511,746,492 511,746 
SRR. iccicace waseens 1,483,309,713 8,224,946 520,545,289 1,171,226 
ee ee 1,404,907,679 2,458,588 631,194,290 929,590 
pS Re ne «+.  $8,302,222,207 $11,157,218 $2,926,415,892 $8,981,699 


It is confidently believed that a just and proper equalization in the valuation 
of property throughout the State would operate favorably to the inhabitants of 
the city and county of New York, and reduce the proportion of taxation for 
State purposes, to which they have heretofore for many years been subjected. 
The act passed at the last session of the Legislature, (chapter 312,) entitled “an 
act to equalize the State tax among the several counties of this State,” will, it 
is hoped, accomplish the desired purpose. 

VALUATION OF INDIANA. 

The following is the aggregate of the real taxables of Indiana as reported to 

the Indiana State Board of Equalization, July 11 :— 











Wr ae  E as oo 5 vos o's Cana ce 00s sues acd kadsews 22,125,124 

Value of lands and improvements. ........seeeeeeseersaueeecs $252,383,779 

Value of lots and improvements............ccccsecceeceeecess 47,443,723 
Tikal Galan ot COAL CMe. oie ES RS NS ae oc es $299,827,502 

Changes made by the district boards :— 

Increase ..... WinsiMike eR bles bE Ee ee h nek wis eo 6a 0 $4,679,507 

TIE OR ies cae ee kaka a4ch ene aneean _ 8,152,153 

WOU I goer ks be CRG bahia + coke dan ichansean’ seeehausee 1,527,854 
Total value of real estate. ........ cece cc csecccccsccecees $3801,854,856 

Average value of lands and improvements, per acre .......... ee 12 62 
Tete PRR GUO Sb cae bk chi ckik ci cicdvcctit habs $147,198,484 

Inopomet: vendsie Ween FOOT iG ik i686 chek rE ec dekeiv dee 154,156,372 


Increase over 10 per cent, eight years. 
Increase since 1858, 70 per cent, 


It is estimated that the assessment of personal property will amount to about 
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school tax, and $94,000 of State debt sinking fund tax. 


the past eight have exhibited. 


en 


VALUATION OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


IN FIVE YEARS, 


- SN oo 6a kab bbe kd de CEA H cd exb'nn 50% 00 00600 wikia 


eee 


NATIONAL BANKS OF PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


change during the war as follows :— 
2 BANK OF PRUSSIA, BERLIN, 
a Loans. Specie. Circulation. 


% April 80.......thalers 74,114,000 43,274,000 78,546,000 
: Bie Miss sissies es 74,674,000 47,298,000 —-'79,497,000 
Jane 5 o560 Eu es 14,752,000 «455,123,000 —87,595,000 


banks, on the contrary, have been as follows :— 
NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRIA. 


Specie. Circulation. 
April 80........+... florins 101,877,034 376,559,89! 
May 81..... Vecbceseccvoes 90,015,624 429,291,582 
SU Baia iiss vec vee . 79,785,997 453,762,407 


crease in the forced paper circulation of $38,700,000, or 20 per cent. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TAXABLE PROPERTY, AND OF POPULATION, AND INCREASE 


Valuation in Increase in 
Years. property. five years. Population. 
BEG is bidhewacheins 680 $12,518,115 eeeerrvreaeene 40,073 
REDO 64-4 vgitinbee's ade 15,766,591 $3,248,476 70,000 
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$130,000,000, which, with the railroads added to the real estate, will make the 
total taxables about $470,000,000. The total number of polls will be about 
200,000. This assessment will produce $1,040,000 of State tax, $470,000 of 


The assessment of personal property is based upon the crops of the last year, 
which were generally short. ‘The prospects of crops this year will give a great 
increase in the assessmevt of the personal property of the State for 1860. ‘This 
showing of the rapid increase of the wealth of the State during the past eight 
years is most gratifying. ‘The development of the vast resources of Indiana has 
but commenced. With the increased ability of her people, we anticipate an 
equal ratio of increase in her taxable wealth, during the coming eight years, as 


Increase in 
five years. 


30,000 


The population for 1854 is given as returned by the State canvassers, which 
is considered below the actual number at the time. That for 1859 is estimated 
from the number of families in the city, which embraces those only keeping 
house ; those boarding are not enumerated. Taverns and boarding houses are 
each counted as one family, and are estimated on the same basis as private 


families. 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF PERSONAL AND REAL ESTATE OF THE CITY. 

Meneewed FANON. 5 o00 ocncccgncs cere sasbeeceeccceerse coseciees $15,766,591 
Add for difference between valuation for purp%se of taxing or of traffic.. 5,000,000 
For real and personal property of railroade, banks, &c, which pay a tax 

in gross to the State of one per cent on their capital. .....ee.eeeeee - 5,000,000 
For public city property not taxed, water-works, engine-houses, markets, 

public schools, &c........ ee cccccesesecenerecsese seeiceece seeee 1,000,000 
For rm | and general government property not taxed ............. : 175,000 
For church property not taxed.......eeeeeeeeeeeeees seceecrecscees 1,200,000 


. $28,141,591 


The specie in the National banks of Prussia and Austria has shown some 


Deposits. 
19,224,000 
19,481,000 
18,918,000 


There has been a great increase of specie and circulation. The Austrian 


Loans, 
79,206,749 
76,106,721 
72,938,014 


This gives a decrease of $11.000,000, or 20 per cent, in the specie, and an in- 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





WHEAT TRADE. 
In order to illustrate the course of events, we have compiled from official 


tables the following, which shows the import and export of wheat into and from 
France in each year, the sales of British wheat at the market towns which 
regulate the average, and the imports and annual average prices in Great Britain, 
with the exports and prices in the United States :— 


WHEAT IN FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES, 





——-France. or. Great Britain. ———— -—-United States.— 

Imports. Exports, Imports. Sales, Price, Exports, Flour 

Hecto, of 2} bushel. 8. Qrs. 8. d. Bushels. per bbl. 

1847...... 11,191,568 880,852 4,467,757 4,637,617 699 26,812.481 $5 95 
1848...... 1,785,992 2,427,722 8,082,230 5,899,834 6506 12,764,669 6 22 
1849...... 6,549 8,446,767 4,802,475 4,453,983 448 12,309,972 5 25 
1850...... 1,001 1,218,148 4,830,268 4,688,247 4038 8 658,982 5 00 
FOR o< 121,402 6,802,452 6,380412 4,487,041 886 18,948,499 417 
3853..:.45. 816,716 4,262,928 4,164,603 4,854,513 409 18,680,686 412 
1858......  4482,559 2,859,496 6,235,860 4,560,912 6383 22,879,126 5 05 
1854,..... 5,998,256 260,523 4,473,085 8,913,253 725 28,148595 7 88 
1855......  3,967682 161,332 3,211,766 5,256,874 748 6,820,584 8 00 
1856...... 9,484,605 $13,463 6,207,147 5,046,736 692 25.708,007 8 80 
1857...... 4,761,188 488,225 4,060,285 5,243,940 564 83,730,596 17 00 
1858...... 2,782,198 7,691,204 6,801,290 6,391,072 421 26,487,041 6 50 
1859,5m. 1,010,980 4,999,619 2,018,054 2,719,102 410 10,500,000 4 50 


These figures are all official, with the exception of the quantity exported from 
the United States for 1859, and those are as made up in the weekly statements 
of the prices current by. the trade. The year 1847 gave the first impulse to large 
business, and compelled the breaking down of the old prohibitive cornlaws. The 
results of the famine of that year were larger production, and a descent of prices 
to figures in 1851—lower than had been the case for many years. In 1848, it 
will be observed that the sales of British wheat in the market towns of Great 
Britain reached very high figures—higher than they have been since, althvugh 
they were approximated in 1857 and 1858. With that year of great abundance 
in Great Britain, France ceased to be an importer, and began to export largely, 
mostly to Great Britain. In 1551, the year of lowest prices in Great Britain, 
she exported 6,302,452 hectolitres, or 17,300,000 bushels. In the same year the 
prices in the United States fell to $4 average. In the years 1852 to 1857, 
France not only had nothing to export, but, through failure of harvests, became 
a very large importer. The year 1853 was that in which France and England 
together required 62,000,000 bushels of wheat from other countries. In 1856, 
they both took 67,000,000 bushels of wheat. The demand in all that time upon 
the United States was steady, Lut the United States crop of 1854, the year of 
the Crimean war, failed, and although England was bidding 74s. per quarter for 
wheat, we had but 6,820,000 bushels to spare. Her own sales of home wheat 
that year was very large, but there was less foreign wheat than usual to be had 
” It will now be observed, that with the five years ending with 


at “ any price.’ 
1852, France had a surplus to supply England’s wants. In the five years end- 


ing with 1857, France wanted more than England, and both depended upon other 
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countries. We may compare the two periods of five years, reducing all to 
bushels :-- 


' —— 18 te 18—.  ——- 1868 10 1857, 

Import, Export. Import. Export. 
France... ...bushels 5,999,565 48,559,547 78,909,284 9,716,182 
England.........++ 177,679,864 WECsb eee A) ae rr 
United States..... rer 66,842,808 weaheen 116,786,908 


Total.......... 188,679,829 114,922,855 264,414,428 +~——-126 503,040 
Increase.,....... avai wigs ‘aeivees 80,735,099 11,580,485 
This shows a very interesting result. Thus in the five years ending with 1857, 
-France and England together took 264,414,428 bushels of wheat, or 80,735,099 
bushels more than in the previous five years, while France alone supplied only 
9,716,132 bushels, or 38,843,415 bushels less than in the previous five years. In 
other words, the two countries wanted 119,578,514 bushels more in the five years 
ending in 1857 than they did in the previous five years, and the extra demand fell 
upon the United States, which having also a short harvest in 1854 could not 
meet the demand. This happened simultaneously with the Crimean war, but had 
nothing whatever to do with it. In the year 1858 a new state of affairs com- 
menced—a cycle of good cropsset in. France has again become a large exporter, 
and has not only ceased to import, but has again established the prohibitive 
sliding scale upon imports, which was removed in 1853, when the crop became 
short. In the 17 months ending with May 31, her exports have exceeded her 
imports 24,468,538 bushels, which have continued to press the English markets 
until prices have now touched the minimum rates. It is to be remembered that 
the crops of Europe always ran in “ cycles” of five years. The cheap cycle has 
now commenced. The two last crops have been good, and that of this year 
promises to be the largest of all, consequently the next spring will find prices as 
low as ever before. In the above table it will be seen that the price of 1847— 
the last year of the dear “ cycle” —the average in England was the same as in 
1856, and the price fell through four successive years to 38s. 6d. in 1851, which 
low prices became the basis of the most extraordinary prosperity. The low rates 
of the next year may necessarily be regarded as such a new turning point in 
commercial affairs. 














ene eee 


MERCANTILE STEAM MARINE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


The following figures mark the progressive increase in the number of steamers 
owned in the several divisions of the United Kingdom :—- 


EnGuanp, 1820, 17 steamers, registering 1,639 tons; 1830, 203 vessels, and 
18,831 tons; 1840, 560 steamers, and 50,491 tons ; 1850, including Channel Isles, 
904 steamers, 109,861 tons ; 1857. 1,379 steamers, registering 297,849 tons. 

IRELAND, 1820, 3 vessels, of 252 tons ; 1830, 31 vessels. and 5,491 tons; 1840, 
79 vessels, and 17,551 tons; 1850, 114 vessels, and 27.685 tons; 1857, 151 ves- 
sels, and 38,683 tons. 

Scor.anp. 1820, 14 steam vessels, registering 1,127 tons; 1830, 61 of 5,687 
tons; 1840, 129 of 19,497 tons; 1850, 169, and 30,928 tons; 1857, 294, and 
80,934 tons. 

Bririsu Cotontes, 1820, 9 steamers, 4,225 tonnage ; 1830, 17 steamers, 3,105 
tons; 1840, 53 steamers, and 7,879 tons; 1850, 163 steamers, measuring 19,157 
tons ; 1857, 308 steamers, of 36,500 tons. From 1841 to 1851,8 to 10 steamers 
of small tonnage were built anaually in the colonies, principally for the coasting, 
harbor, or river trade. 
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In 1839, the steamers owned by Great Britain were :— 
Vessels, Ton: . 
MAR ae UN are ge bi AS NP 517 45,160 
Wb I iss op c'c anne SES Ue Abedebeckett 117 15,704 
Oe aa inc gn ow obes chkbcedeaknki 16 18,876 
Wi MU NS oo fish ck hccc cede esacdetcees 3 889 
British plantations..........sesceeceesseees 47 7,102 


bE ee Ee eRe YS "70 86,731 


These vessels were of 58,321 aggregate horse power. 

Of these vessels 130 were from 100 to 200 tons; 49 from 200 to 400; and 
only three above that tonnage. The total tonnage, it should be borne in mind, 
is exclusive of engine-room ; so the owner of a steamer is not bound to register 
the power of the engines he employs ; it is not possible to carry down the com- 
parison in this respect to later periods. 

On January 1, 1849, the number of commercial steamers registered in the 
ports of the United Kingdom was 1,100, of which 35 were above 1,000 tons, 67 
from 600 to 1,000 tons, and 71 from 400 to 600. The total power of these ves- 
sels was estimated at 92,862 horses, and the total aggregate tonnage was 255,371. 
This was exclusive of several steamers belonging to ports in India and the 


colonies. 
The number and tonnage of steam vessels that belongd to the United Kingdom 


and British possessions respectively on December 31, 1857, was as follows :— 


Vessels. Tons. 
a iii ore eee HePR Bs ai 1,868 296,515 
CN ois 5 20co0esa eddies saciws iano 294 80,984 
Treland..... Neen teehee Cone eae eb SauNe te 151 88,683 
I Sas bikin s dnss-cinhecacnabdeese 11 1,834 
British possessions... ......seeecccecsees 808 36,500 


POR icant ecaves . 2,132 453,966 


The general collective increase in the steam tonnage in the British Empire and 

the colonies is shown by the following figures :— 
Steamers 

owned. Tonnage. 

TEED... ccccvcccece 1,296 177,810 

1650... scvctccnes 1,350 187,631 

104,845 . 1,886 204,654 

118,930 K0seneeee 1,414 223,616 

121,455 ; 1,534 246,836 

125,675 Ke ee es 1,708 826,484 

181,202 , . 1,910 408,289 

. oe 144,784 | 1856......ce-ee0e 1,950 417,717 

1847... .csovcrcees 156,557 | 1857..... -.eeeeee 2,152 453,960 

aa As <P 168,078 | 


These figures prove that there has been a threefold increase in the British steam 
tonnage since the repeal of the navigation laws :— 





STEAM TONNAGE AT PORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH CARGOES. 

~~ -Entered. 7 ———Clearances.—__, 

British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
1,091,850 158,786 1,091,000 160,749 
1,358,524 176,309 1,803,667 181,512 
1,247,611 193,280 1,285,366 186,484 
1,610,981 290,6¢5 1,678,688 814,891 
1,963,557 386,230 1,924,690 892,895 
1,756,664 858,388 1,727,727 394,848 
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The total entries and clearances of steamers at ports of the United Kingdom 
in 1857, either with cargoes, in ballast, or with passengers only, amounted to 
14,188 vessels, registering 4,667,372 tons. Of this tonnage, nearly 4,000,000 
was British. The only foreign nations that took any considerable part in the 
steam carrying trade were--Hamburg, 160,280 tons; Holland, 164,289 tons ; 
the United States, 103,605 tons; Belgium, 90,892; Hanover, France, Spain, 
and some other nations having also a small share in the tonnage employed. 

The sailing vessels that entered from abroad were 22,447 British ships, 
measuring 4,943,702 tons; and 29,989 foreign ships, measuring 4,253,679 tons ; 
or a total of 52,436 sailing vessels, and 9,197,381 tons. 














FRENCH GRAIN EXPORTS AND DUTIES, 


The imports and exports of grain into and from France for the ten months to 
May 31st, were as follows :— 


: : Import. Export. 
Five months to January 1, 1859 ......... .- -hectolitres 1,701,280 8,328,365 
Five months to June 1, 1859........ joGs bees caeeicn se 1,010,980 4,999,419 




































Total receipts..........200 1 OE eS 2,712,216 8,827,984 
As compared with the three former years, these are as follows :— 

Excess Excess 

Import. Export. import. export. 
SEs nckpecneeeséceccess 9,484,605 313,463 CAti ae. a bebess 
BBBT,. wosccccccses evetece 4,237,953 355,750 8,900. 208 iis 
ME eiveasackseeieanese 2,380,688 MEO Ete, . cenccens 2,775,584 
BGOG se Sc ckccctacececs tons 2,712,216 re 5,615,768 


These figures give the immense change in the current of trade. Contrary to 
general expectation, the government of France has re-established the sliding scale 


on corn. The following decree to that effect appeared in the Moniteur of May 
10th :— 


Napoleon, &c. Considering that the decree of the 30th of September, 1858, 
was destined to be foliowed, in the course of the session of the Legislative Body, 
by the presentation of a bill in conformity with the prescriptions of article 34 of 
the law of the 17th of December, 1814, but considering that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it is right to adjourn the discussion of the reform required in the laws ri. 
on grain ; considering that it is equitable to give to commerce the benefit of en- 
actments similar to those adopted in the decree of the 30th of September, so far ) 
as regards the cargoes of vessels, which, taken on board in foreign ports before 
the 30th of September, 1859, shall not arrive in France until after that date,— 
We have decreed and do decree—Article 1. The decree of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1858, which prorogued to the 30th of September, 1859, the period fixed for 
the application of the different measures relative to the importation of alimentary 
substances, is repealed. Article 2. Any vessel, of which the cargo in grain, 
flour, or other alimentary substances shall have been effected before the Ist of 
June, 1859. shall be subject to the decree of the 30th of September, 1858. 

Thus, wheat, flour, and grain can no longer be imported, as they have been 
for the last six years, on payment of a fixed duty of 25 centimes the hectolitre, 
(really 30 centimes in adding what are called the decimes,) and exported, as they 
now are, on payment of the like duty ; but they will have to pay the heavy duties 
fixed in the sliding scale of the law of the 15th April, 1832. Cargoes, however, 
which may happen to be put on board ships in foreign ports for import, or 
loaded for export in French ports, before the lst of June, are to be allowed to 
pay the fixed duties. 

The sliding scale of 1832, which has been so unexpectedly revived, divides the 
VOL, XLI.—NO. III. 23 
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frontier departments of the country, by which imports and erports are made, 
into four classes, and establishes a different rate of duty for each class on wheat, 
flour, rye, maize, buckwheat, and oats—such rate being based on the price of 
wheat in certain markets in each class. It is as follows for wheat and wheat 
flour :— 


ey 
Duty per hectolitre per 100 kilogs 
(2# bushels) (nearly 2 ewt.) 





Regulating price of wheat.-—— —————, on wheat. on flour, 

Ist class. 2d class. 3d class, 4th class. Import, Export. Import. Exp’rt. 
f ©. f. fi, © f. £ ¢. io £6 f « Lea. ££ o« 
26to25 1 24t022 1 22to211 20t0o191 126 20 $850 4 0 
SS 84 SS SE a ae 19 181 225 025 6650 6 50 
24 231 22 211 20 192 #18 &W1 826 025 960 0 60 
238 221 21 201 19 #312 197 Wl 475 $%O28 140 0850 
$3 311 20 61 31 4t WwW Wt 6h (OSS. 18 60. 66 60 
21. 201. 19 180 4 64: UNE U6 OUR 68S OO 60 
20 191 18 4171 #16 #1581 «#14 «+181 #925 0 25 2750 0 50 
oe 2 UT WS 7 14 141 #18 #121 «1075 O25 82 0 050 
18 171 16 161 14 #=%181 12 #2111 1225 O26 3650 0 50 
17: «461 1 41 18 121 Wk Wl 187 «6025 At Ol lO 80 


When the price of wheat exceeds the highest price in the above scale, the ex- 
port duty on wheat increases for each franc rise, 2 francs per hectolitre; and on 
flour, 4 francs the 100 kilogs. When the price falls below the lowest in the scale, 
the import duty increases for each franc fall, 1 franc 50 centimes on wheat, 4 
francs 50 centimes on flour. It may be remarked that the ports with which 
England chiefly transacts business in grain are situated in the third class. 





EXPORTS OF VIRGINIA, 
The following report was made by the Inspector of Vessels to the Governor of 
Virginia, on the 1st of July the present year :— 
I have the honor to submit a report of vessels inspected under the “law for 


‘the protection of slave property in the Commonwealth of Virginia.” passed March 


17, 1856, for the quarter ending June 30, 1859 ; and also a report of the oysters 
exported from the Ist of April to the 30th of June, 1859, inclusive. I have 
deemed it necessary also to submit an annual report—that is to say, a report of 
the oysters exported from the lst of October, 1858, to June 30, 1859. The 
amount is, in my opinion, far short of the quantity actually exported from the 
State. In my previous report I estimated the quantity of all the oysters taken 
in the waters of the Commonwealth at about 20,000,000 bushels. I still adhere to 
the same opinion. My duty as Inspector only relates to the waters of York 
River, Rappahannock, Potomac, and Hampton Roads, there being no inspection 
at other points. 


Quarter ending December 81, 1858..........+.4- ooceeeee bushels 660,637 

* 5; AEE Ay TOOU i 5 55 40040 i Wi cen eges eestvoce ies 1,252,870 

as PR DOOR Sascde.cewesuvésceusgescd tives’ 888,212 

Total..... ipeawdes sees oshveeas ene sovssawaceuecpwb eves ° 2,301,719 
REPORT OF OYSTERS EXPORTED FOR QUARTER ENDING JUNE 80, 1859. 

Hampers. Bushels, 

April.. Hampton Roads, 95 vessels............++- ne 109,800 164,700 

York River, 26 vessels. .....-ccccccssccvee we 81,500 47,250 

Rappahannock.,.....-++eeececesecerecesecs 48,600 72,900 

May.... Hampton Roads, 48 vessels..........+eeeee05 49,408 74,112 

York River, 6 veoselé......cccccse cacsesece 6,300 9,450 

Rappahannock, 6 veasels...........eeeeeeees 9,200 18,800 

June... Hampton Roads, 2 vessels..........22 soseee 4,000 6,000 








eo rere eve vecccc cece cccescese 258,808 388,212 
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VESSELS INSPECTED THE QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1859. 


Hampton York Rappahannock Alex- 
Roads. River River. andria. 
144 63 34 oe 
72 1 4 
63 10 1 


27 


Morchandisc..........0. 


MI ST TF LT a LL LTT TNE EEN EE EINE NEE TOTNES 5 


NUMBER OF VESSELS. 
Hampton Roads ......cccccceoses Cee ees ee cewoccceccece 
York River........000 Semecrcaesccccconccces eeasecees 
Rappahannock River...... ereceee eeeces coccee rpeeeeeces 
Alexandria 





COMMERCE OF HONOLULU, 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31st, 1859. 
The imports during each month have been— 


$112,685 59 

89,433 81 

195,676 88 

890 88 

Paying fi ee ‘ $348,687 16 
Bonded g 42,876 80 
Bonded spirits... ........ccssccece Lab edées bs <a ss abo 14,931 84 
BK hREEOS Kudieeiscvsdes a RAEN eh HL A 66 on 60 veeké 18,698 32 


Total imports, Ist quarter, 1859..... .csceeeceereeeeeees $420,194 12 


Of this amount, it should be stated, that about $51,858 91 belonged to the 
Syren’s cargo, which arrived in December, 1858, but the entries were not com- 
pleted till after the lst January. 


IMPORTS FOR FIRST QUARTER. 


$211,925 | 1857 
895,175 | 1858 228,807 
402.142 | 1859 320,091 
318,948 


—e PRA RAR - 


BANGOR LUMBER TRADE. 


Amount of lumber surveyed from January lst to July lst, compared with the 
amount surveyed in 1857 and 1858 :— 


18957. 1858. 1859, 
Green pine... ..seeeeeeeeoees . +e feet 15,935,206 14,312,989 16,483,931 
Dry pine......- Fee eesneusnvesausus 8,402,484 5,511,198 4,686,256 
Spruce. .secececenescerreeees Jeenue 22,617,498 24,783,146 35,167,142 
Hemlock 4,988,931 7,210,619 7,048,791 


ee — 








51,944,119 51,617,847 63,381,120 
Amount of lumber surveyed in April and May, 1859, 35,375,265 feet. 
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FLOUR INSPECTIONS IN VIRGINIA, 


The following is a comparative statement of the inspections of flour in Rich- 
mond during the four years ending 30th June, each year :— 


1856. 1857, 1868. 1859. 
Total barrels............ 458,654 497,244 618,141 542,147 
Decrease in 1859 as compared with 1858.........s+++eeeee+++-Dbls, 70,994 


The following is a comparative statement of the inspections of flour in the 
principal cities and towns of Virginia during the three years ending 30th June, 


each year :— 














1867. 1858. 1869. 
Richmond... .......+0. éccceekquneeee. 497,244 613,141 542,147 
BS 6c ékv ec ctindenee eeaedeases 77,140 86,528 61,831 
Petersburg.......sesees NeieeWaaeuns 6 101,747 14,895 60,831 
TPO. occ cccccccccecccscccccs 58,820 57,277 50,385 
Fredericksburg...........++- eeecneece 28,552 41,882 24,637 
SE bch. bcadbnn cassane cubeesbeses 20,947 28,439 $2,688 
SEE cvk0 se bea cbeuous eeveteper 779,450 896,662 772,019 
Decrease, as compared with 1858. ........cccceccccecceeecees bbls. 124,653 
In the above tables half-barrels are reduced to barrels. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1859. 
EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
Value. Value 
Sweden and Norway........ $28,020 | Bremen .......ccccesccccecs $3,968 
TOMER, 9.4 65554 Oo Ca oe PEON SNE is. oe cho V cenae kes 1,209 
BORG. occ rcccccce cccces 198,040 | England............... seeee 100,367 
England .......... ekseaees 2,986,930 | British West Indies........... 1,420 
CN 14 botdeh ae vee vue BARS | POI 6 o5 sae ee 10,055 
British West Indies ........ SSG) GOR is osc dccasksetvsccnsy 71 
Spain, on the Mediterranean. 893,631 | Cuba ...... wccccceeeeeeees 129,108 
saan pcnieeins ineke ou 186,758 | Porto Rico........cccccccees 19,288 
TAOMBRG.. oc cocncsdsccveces 4,023 | Argentine Republic........... 81 
Bel gteth..acidcnscccwceseces 47,862 - 
pS PE PE OR ee ae 91,862 DUE vicdcedisicncicauer $265,457 
France. on the Atlantic ..... 161,029 
Puree TA, 5« <encccs ieane s 20,029 
BEE «6 on. 5u stan db dc ducinen 6,520 
Total..... ve seine e's --- $4,051,260 





Of these exports were 22,280,956 lbs. Upland, and 1,691,941 lbs. Sea Island 


cotton, value $3,678,740. 


RAR AARAR RAR en 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO BOSTON FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS, 








1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 

England Venecae wean © 122,245 37,517 27,346 134,752 1,647,852 
Buenos Ayres....... 440,558 1,566,748 789,614 1,000,814 2,797,241 
PR. ca cancawbes 9,767 83,691 848,997 19,180 835,905 
i ere ee 1,382587 1,390,480 1,812,187 1,272,671 1,740,844 
Cape of Good Hope ‘ 117,683 183,427 871,864 799,810 1,952,457 
PO Ein dc chee: a ee 76,500 IO4000 | 2 2 woven 97,009 
Chili and Peru...... 1,526,568 1,647,082 1,766,961 2,523,459 2,199,790 
DO itied saawew nities. Kalen ea be SOTAGE > wnains 12,959 
DRE. aivasd, Adee . Sbesc c Comee on 64,213 268,962 
BOR bcs en ceae aa ya 2,810 68,405 78,592 

ee +--+ 3,558,018 4,785,895 5,592,498 5,882,804 11,620,491 





ees 





. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE WAREHOUSE IN NEW YORK FOR 3 YEARS TO JUNE 30, 


1867. 1868. 1859. 
Value in bond June Ist ....$27,848,498 $13,400,061 $10,396,720 
Entered fr’m for. ports in June 11,540,136 2,408,788 5,494,253 
In bond fr’m domestic ports.. 116 32,770 18,909 


$38,883,750 $15,841,564 $15,809,882 
Withdrawn........$781,099 $2,329,889 $2,369,281 
Reshipped........ 578,077 294,039 252,221 
Other dom’stic ports, 591,306 420,617 178,156 
1,945,482 - 8,044,545 -—— 2,794,608 


Stock in wareh’se July 1, 1858 86,938,268 $12,797,109 $18,115,274 
* © “ 1856 12,612,631 
- 595 “ 1855 18,543,121 


TOBACCO INSPECTIONS, 


Below is a statement of tobacco inspections of the State of Virginia the 1st 
July, and also for last year’s inspections to the same period :— 

1859. 
MN, 56s tan nvaascsaeccasne easeece 27,255 
ah LEP PET TC TILT Ce 11,426 
FORTAVEID, occ cccctreesesh-aseccecers ‘ 764 
Lynchburg .... seeces 4,818 
Olarksville.......... pak Cees Stew 1,296 


45,557 
Showing an increase in the State of 1,776 hogsheads. The above statement 
does not include the immense amount sold in loose or unprized parcels, amount- 
ing to several millions of pounds. In Lynchburg alone, it will, it is believed, 
fully equal, if it does not exceed, the quantity sold in hogsheads, 


TONNAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


SHIPPING, BRITISH AND FOREIGN, EXCLUSIVE OF COASTERS AND IRISH TRADERS, 





VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS, 
-——- Increase. 
British. “~ -—-—-Foreign. -—— British Foreign 
Tons. Ships. Tons. tonnage. tonnage. 
1810... 896,000 6,876 1,176,243 * 
1820... 1,668,060 8,472 447,611 772,060 728,632 
1830... 2,180,042 5,359 768,288 511,982 810,677 
1840... 8,197,501 10,198 1,460,294 1,017,459 702,006 
1850... 4,454,007 14,259 2,233,860 1,256,560 773,566 
1852... 4,984,865 16,287 2,952,345 480,858 718,485 
VESSELS ENTKRED OUTWARDS, 


1810... 860,632 6,641 1,138,527 PL edees 
1820... 1,549,508 2,909 433,328 705,199 
1830... 2,102,147 5,758 758,368 542,639 825,040 
1840... 3,292,984 10,440 1,488,888 1,190,837 730,520 
1850... 4,454,009 14,259 2,238,860 1,162,323 744,982 
1852... 5,151,106 17,831 8,191,596 697,099 957,736 





The navigation laws were repealed in 1848, and the return shows that prior to 
1848 British shipping had steadily increased over foreign shipping. The return 
for 1860 will be highly interesting. 








* Decrease, 
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FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 





The following are some of the July dividends of the New York city insurance 


- companies :— 


Companies, 


le. 
Metropolitan...... 


OD iid 6 vais isisdanc dtd vededeséos 
HOWaRG. 02s cciccccescsccvcccccces 


eeeeeeet ee esee tees eeeeeeeeeee 


MOITOONOR, ois 6k ons Ke Aas ea ese 600 Rieti 
BROCE MOOT ook nn ko 6k0k CREE HBS 0 We'd vsve’ 
SEA OEE TOILE SALE CT OEE, PO 


ecto’ in PTL PRET ELL ELE 
Geet ig. cicses cons capebcdvensrccinvessieds 


Park.. 


American... .... 


eeeeeeereeee erate tere ereeereeereeee 


Hamilton..... eeees eee eee eee ee ee ee 


SRS Fa so vk ce enbe Gav Weerehnsencesesss 


POOUGRES b i dowisaccdeve 


Nak os oh dca vee edudeenckesece® 


IN nc bee sha goecaeséiiaceres 


Date of 


organi- 
zation, 
1810 
1819 
1847 
1850 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 


Capital. 
$800,000 
300,000 


800,000 
250,000 
280,000 
250,000 
250,000 


102,000 
206,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
200,000 
250,000 
150,000 


oe 


o-—— Dividends.— — 
Nov., 1858. May, 1859. 
Percent. Per cent. 


HARTFORD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Last half 


Name of Company. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co.... 
i iirc dbs eh indie pane 
ne eknbndsccccccccenense 
Connecticut ............ cake 
AG 4 nike'y s 000 iiscedhin aa ieee 
Charter Oak, Fire and Marine . 
Merchants’ Fire Insurance Co.. 
North American Fire Ins. Co... 
New England Fire and Marine. 


Chartered 
capital, 
$500,000 

1,500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
800,000 
200,000 
800,000 
200,000 


assets, 
January 
Ist, 1859. 
$801,957 
1,867,920 
808,231 
233,074 
419,084 
841,556 
239,079 
366,590 
206,295 


INSURANCE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


There are in New Hampshire twenty-three mutual fire insurance companies, 
which were in June last past, and in the year 1859, the subject of an elaborate 
annual pamphlet report to Governor Icurnop Goopwin. The losses for the year 
foot $72,000, to pay which there was received for cash premiums $33,000, and 
raised by assessment $66,000--$99,000. The receipts of the whole 23 compa- 
nies hardly equal the average annual premiums of our second-rate city companies. 
The Commissioners assure the Governor that the companies are all sonnd. They 
recommend a not unreasonable innovation—-the adoption of the advance cash 


10 10 
6 6 
Dec., 1858. June, 1859, 
10 10 
15 15 
8 8 
8 8 
15 74 
Jan., 1859. July, 1859. 
10 10 
6 6 
10 10 
6 q 
ar + 
10 10 
8 6 
6 5 
5 5 
Market 


yearly 
Amount of divi- Par 


dend, value value, per 


per 


of 


cent, last 


cent, sha’rs, quotations. 
$50 $180 a 190 


10 
10 
10 
5 
10 
10 
5 
5 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


230 a 232 
135 a 188 
125 a 130 
230 a 283 
116 a 119 
119 a 128 
123 a 124 
115 a 120 


premium payment system, to save commissions of agents and the necessity of 
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assessments from bad debts. The following is an extract from the Commissioners’ 


report :— 


We have found some of them doing but little business, and paying but very 
small salaries, where the officers have not taken the necessary pains to be fully 
conversant with the business of insurance, or given that attention to it which is 
No competent man can afford to devote his time 


calculated to insure success. 


to the business of a company without a fair compensation. 


It is an old and 


good maxim, and applies with peculiar force to the business of insurance, that 
anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 


Companies, 

Rockingham, Exeter........ 
Atlantic, Exeter.........06+ 
Cocheco, Dover........ owe'e 
Belknap, Loconia .......... 
Farmers’, Epping....... «+ 
Farmington, Farmington..... 
Equitable, Concord......... 
Amoskeag, Manchester...... 
Manchester, Manchester .... 
Union, Concord............ 
Rockingham Farmers’, Exeter 
Great Falls, Somersworth... . 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth .... 
BE I nck obs tdes ccone 
Farmers’, Gilmanton....... , 
Carroll County, Sandwich... . 
New Hampshire, Concord.... 
Merrimack County, Concord.. 
Ashuelot, Keene,........... 
Cheshire County, Keene..... 
Hillsborough, Amherst...... 
Granite, Boscawen......... 

Nashua, Nashua......... jee 


Companies. 

Rockingham, Exeter......... 
Atlantic, Exeter..,......... 
Cocheco, Dover .......... és 
Belknap, Loconia..........- 
Farmers’, Epping....... ..- 
Farmington, Farmingtcn..... 

uitable, Concord.......... 
Amoskeag, Manchester ...... 
Manchester, Manchester ..... 
Union, Concord............: 
Rockingham Farmers’, Exeter. 
Great Falls, Somersworth.... 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth... ... 
Lake, Alton........ RE eae ee 
Farmers’, Gilmanton. ....... 
Carroll County, Sandwich.... 
New Hampshire, Concord.... 
Merrimack County, Concord. . 


Ashuelot, Keene.......... aa 
Cheshire County, Keene...... 
Hillsborough, Amherst ...... 
Granite, Biscawen.......... 


Nashua, Nashua......... ei 


RECAPITULATION, 


8,451,121 00 
1,036,147 00 
2,758,764 00 
82,143 00 
80,345 00 
2,841,028 00 
90,750 00 
81,880 00 
2,147,130 00 
3,225,297 00 
1,987,355 32 
809,629 00 
118,348 75 
12,185,136 00 
148,000 00 
243,705 00 
1,243.570 00 
4,135,149 00 
628,953 00 
1,152,938 00 
173,778 00 


Assessments, 
$11,962 34 
10,808 43 


520 36 


15,316 39 


5.000 00 


Premium 
notes, 
$115,315 91 
102,301 60 
82,882 62 
197,183 70 

4,040 63 
5,106 31 
91,068 41 
1,440 52 
649 98 
115,719 00 
168,068 45 
109,426 77 
69,558 13 
9,200 09 
615,637 20 
6,500 00 
18,716 21 
48,061 03 
139,671 07 
89,064 27 
66,563 16 
1,562 80 


Expenses. 
$2,358 32 
2,011 95 
1,340 18 
1,716 96 
73 04 
1,760 74 
36 55 
3,012 58 
910 20 
783 65 
1,216 25 
10 00 
5,214 05 
896 49 
28 00 
242 29 
384 72 
930 59 
814 90 
501 31 
250 38 


Cash 


premiums, 


$688 33 
8,591 64 
2,700 02 
1,909 80 
6 25 
150 00 
8,763 96 
720 26 
649 98 
5,599 52 
1,124 80 
1,160 20 


256 87 
1,961 28 
4,646 76 

851 18 

437 39 
1,030 88 


Liabilities. 
$15,795 82 


eee ee eee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeere 


100 00 
41,236 50 
3,786 00 
8,108 00 
700 94 
650 00 
8,821 05 
4,681 54 
4,032 04 


Losses. 
$10,251 70 
8,885 67 
943 90 
6,442 60 


eeenee 


450 00 
8,009 52 
5,823 75 
1,525 65 
1,508 43 

16,412 49 

774 00 
1,551 11 

525 00 

10,570 18 

806 68 

2,564 21 
87 95 


Means. 
$8,658 96 
19,175 66 

8.627 02 
8,400 00 
127 17 
150 00 
5,489 27 
683 71 
99 98 
10,258 74 
417 32 
4,602 26 
1,251 99 

165 00 
18,919 51 

500 00 

8,695 63 
1,817 20 
8,982 33 
4,908 66 
1,104 19 
4,061 12 
1,307 86 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL ACOOUNTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, FOR THE YEAR 1858, DOING BUSINESS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Received for 

Policies At risk premiums 

Name of When issued duringthe y’r, at end of the year. and interest 

Life Insurance Companies. org'niz'd. No. Amount. No. Amount, in cash. 

Mutual Life of New York.. 1843 1,728 $5,476,230 10,993 $32,575,099 $1,305,605 
N. England Mutual, Boston. 1843 806 2,622,900 8,269 10,419,900 275,408 
New York Life........... 1845 626 2,882,860 8,976 18,578,478 857,875 
Mutual Benefit. Newark... 1845 842 2,830,825 5,789 19,108,812 705,389 
Conn. Mutual, Hartford ... 1846 878 2,467,014 8,742 21,109,685 513,711 
American Mutual,N.Haven 1847 442 807,400 38,192 4,811,000 92,164 
Manhattan, New York. ... 1850 844 2,555,069 2881 8,875,345 192,688 
United States, New York.. 1850 814 2,008,800 2,877 6,129,271 196,221 
Knickerbocker, New York. 1853 253 705,937 600 1,547,952 48,549 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield . 1857 567 1,225,900 1,409 2,949,480 54,986 
National Mutual, Vermont. 1850 176 282,215 1,002 1,541,665 50,044 
British Commercial. eoseee 1820 156 606,900 451 1,664,011 54,771 
N. York Life & Trust,N.Y. 1881 42 126,275 866 1,185,025 71,930 
Royal (British) .......... 1844 27 80,800 95 811,800 8,142 








Total......ceseeeees sees 8,201 25,179,115 45,092 125,806,073 3,926,973 


Received for Dividends 
premiums and Expenses, in- 
Name of &e., not Total Claims surr rnd’r ‘d datas com- 
Life Insurance Companies, cash, receipts. by death. policies. missions. Total. 
Mutual Life of New York.. ..... 1,805,605 280,533 145,874 124,724 651,131 


N. England Mutual, Boston 98,560 873,963 73,700 ...... 981,758 105,458 


New York Life 
Mutual Benefit, Newark .. 
Conn. Mutual, Hartford... 


113,407 470,782 163,218 71,098 68,510 302,826 
54,464 759,853 242,150 190,172 68,936 601,258 


. 808,692 822,403 211,500 219,690 68,051 489,241 








American Mutual, N. Haven 92,164 44,750 413 22,923 68,086 
Manhattan, New York... 250,559 88,677 83,656 48,014 215,347 
United States, New York.. 196,221 65,206 21,881 382,827 119,414 
Knickerbocker, New York. 54,601 8,300 6,518 16219 81,082 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield . 68,046 23,000 7,000 14,815 44,815 
National Mutual, Vermont. 54,533 9460 4,250 17,744 21,454 
British Commercial 54,771 28,000 coke aa senee 
N. York Life & Trust, N. Y.. 71,989 20,000 355 1,560 21,915 
Royal (British) ......00.. sees 8,142 2,000 cen wean 2,000 





Total ...........++++ 656,689 4,583,662 1,260,494 750,402 491,076 2,473,972 


Per Per 

cent of cent 

cash total 

Per assets ass’ts 

P’reentcentof on on 

of exp’n- claims am’t am’t 

Name of - Assets. — seson on at at 

Life Insurance Companies. ; Not cash. Total. ine’me.ine’me. risk. risk, 

Mutua! Life of New York.. 5 374,988 09.6 ZL. 5 16. 

N. England Mutual, Boston , 1,192,248 08. .O 11. 

New York Life........ es 999,750 696,151 1,595,901 14 

Mutual Benefit, Newark... 1,934,278 1,067,643 3,001,921 09. 

Conn. Mutual, Hartford.... 1,874,870 1,106,776 2,981,640 07. 

American Mutual,N.Haven =. 216,059 217,462 24. 

Manhattan, New York.... 842,365 708,685 17. 

United States, New York.. 497,291 16. 

Knickerbocker, New York. 209,342 29. 

Mass. Mutual, Springfield . 282,143 21. 

National Mutual, Vermont. 201,894 14. 

British Commercial. kes 

N. York Life & Trust, 'N. Y. 

Royal (British) gnucces 


coeeeccores eeee 14,710,169 8,636,159 18,846,322 .... 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA, 

This is a subject well worthy the attention of the underwriter and of the mer- 
chant. The marine losses in the year 1858 amounted, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, to $17,191,000, divided among the following ports :-- 













Ports. Amount, 
i a sh acho candegns Ribs Ghdehndbbeeadene bes eveces $6,440,000 
SS ae Kad obhs cA eew eek NB hs aba be em: (00 hb.couehes 4,300,000 
New Orleans...........- Shue GE SUe Chk hae eee Cad re kde bade 2,149,000 
Fa veccceevevetesceceventectcersccessecese jeeaee 2,865,000 
COT DORs ons bccn oness rene cetsedrs crerccescreesccccce 1,437,000 

UE. 60s c's dkacan ives ces adler e cea 6 Shs Cn de. 0b ee acnnie $17,191,000 





There were 1,418 disasters of all kinds, reported last year, of which one-third, 
(462 vessels,) were stranded; 78 abandoned ; 85 lost by fire, and 132 were losses 
by collisions. These, by careful inquiries, are estimated as follows :— 








THE WHOLE NUMBER OF COLLISIONS IN 1858, 







Months. Steamers. Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 
GIES. 5 hdc ctcsesceccacs ‘ 2 ‘ : 4 8 
i Eee vee 8 1 1 4 9 
ER > aS 2 4 2 : 6 14 
DPA see veseceeces cues 1 1 2 4 9 17 
Mca dhavenndevebhseces 2 2 1 4 11 20 
A BWNd a heals dwewies 1 1 3 5 10 
, Serre pa tvaneewes 1 ‘ : ; 4 5 
Pe Oe eee 4 2 1 8 3 13 
INET Aca iccicsencesses ° ‘ . 1 3 4 
EN 0 Eb cb ced aves oe 1 4 8 4 12 
ne 1 R ‘ . 5 6 

. December.......... Seek a 2 8 1 2 6 14 

WN cia cedex tna ex 16 22 9 21 64 132 





The Committee Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce recommended 
last year the adoption of the following rule or statute :— 





On and after the passage of this act, neither vessels nor their owners shall, 
upon contracts of affreightment, or other maritime contracts, be subject to any 
common law liability to shippers, consignees, underwriters, or other persons, for 
any maritime disasters, or the consequences thereof, although such disasters, and 
the consequences thereof, may be traceable, directly or remotely, to the mistakes 
or derelicts of the masters and mariners, unless the said vessel owners, or their 
authorized agents for them, shall have contracted for a premium of insurance, to 
become insurers against the disasters aforesaid, and their consequences. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has taken up the subject and in their 
report urge views adverse to the former. The enormous losses to underwriters 
convince us that something is necessary to abate the evil. ‘The marine losses re- 
ported this week amount to one-million-and-a-half of dollars ; and for the month, 
E 0 far, about two-millions-and-a-half of dollars. These facts we find detailed in 
: this week’s Underwriter, a reliable journal. 

The report of the Liverpool chamber has been received. From a careful read- 
ing of this report we find that the French law is not precisely the same as that 
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of England, and that it is more favorable to the shipowner, whose servants, in 
ease of collision, are in fault. 

For the French shipowner, so placed, obtains freedom from further re- 
sponsibility, by simply “ abandoning the ship and the freights:” while for the 
English shipowner the liability remains, but is limited to “ the value of the ship 
and the freights due or to grow due during the voyage.” Thus if ship A wrong- 
fully runs down ship B, and sinks her, and also founders herself—both being lost 
by the collision—the French law would appear to relieve the owner of ship A, 
on his abandoning only that which is already lost to him. But, under the same 
circumstances, the English law would, it has been expressly declared, hold the 
owner of the ship A liable to the value of his ship and the accruing freight, as 
these were at the instant prior to the collision. In the United States of America 
the law is substantially the same as our own. It will be found in the 3d section 
of the statute passed March 3d, 1851, as follows :— 


“The liability of owner or owners of any ship or vessel for any embezzlement, 
loss, or destruction, by the master, officers, mariners, pessengers, or any other per- 
son or persons, of any property, goods, or merchandise shipped or put on board 
such ship or vessel, or for any loss, damage, or injury by collision, or for any act, 
matter, or thing, loss, damage, or forfeiture, done, occasioned, or incurred, with- 
out the privity or knowledge of such owner or owners, shall in no case exceed 
the amount or value of the interest of such owner or owners respectively in such 
ship or vessel and her freight then pending.” 


The English law is as follows :-- 


No owner of any sea going ship or share therein, in cases where all or any of 
the following events occur, without his actual fault or privity :— : 

1. Where any loss of life or personal injury is caused to any person being 
carried in such ship. 

2. Where any damage or loss is caused to any goods, merchandise, or other 
things whatsoever, on board any such ship. ; 

3. Where any loss of life or personal injury is by reason of the improper 
navigation of such sea-going ships as aforesaid, caused to any person carried in 
any other ship or boat. ee 

4. Where any loss or damage is by reason of any such improper navigation 
of such sea-going ship as aforesaid, caused to any other ship or boat, or to any 
goods, merchandise, or other things whatsoever, on board any other ship or boat. 

Is answerable in damages to an extent beyond the value of the ship and the 
freight due or to grow due in respect of such ship during the voyage, which, at 
the time of the harpening of any such events as aforesaid, is in prosecution or 
contracted for, subject to the following proviso :—That in no case where any 
such liability as aforesaid is incurred in respect of loss of life or personal injury 
to any passenger, must the value of any such ship and the freight thereof be 
taken to be less than £15 per registered ton. 


ee 


LIGHTS ON THE COASTS OF DENMARK AND PRUSSIA, 


Licut at Kynorm, Karrecat.—The Danish Royal Navy Department has 
given notice that on the 1st of April, 1859, the light at Kyholm, placed for the 
guidance of vessels approaching the quarantine establishment on that islet, 
which lies off the northeast side of Samso, in the Kattegat, will be discontinued. 
The quarantine establishment has been given up. 

ALTERATION OF SWINEMUNDE ITarsor Licut.—The Department of the Inte- 
rior of Prussia has given notice that on the lst of March, 1859, the white light 
on the East Mole Head at Swinemunde. the port of Stettin, on the southern 
shore of the Baltic Sea, would be changed in color to red. By command of 


their Lordships. 
P JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Lonpon, March, 1859. 


en 
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_ bew lighthouse at the mouth of the St. John’s River, Florida, has been com- 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF LIGHTS, 


The third section of the act of Congress, approved March 3, 1859, making 
appropriations “ for lighthouses, light-boats, buoys, &c.,” authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his discretion, on the recommendation of the Lighthouse 
Board, to discontinue, from time to time, such lights as may become useless by 
reason of mutations of commerce, and changes of channels, of harbors, and other 
causes. The Lighthouse Board, at a meeting held on the 6th instant, recom- 
mended that the following named lights be discontinued, viz :— 


























St. Croix River Lighthouse. ) Mount Pleasant Lighthouse... S. C. 

Prospect Harbor “ Maine Port Clinton ‘ -+ Ohio. 

Beauchamp Point “ ? Clinton River ? 

Kennebunk Pier “ New Buffalo . Michi 

Point Gammon % .- Mass. Round Island 1 —— 

Prymes Hook : Rock Harbor 4 

Catskill Reach _ Chicago " 

Barcelona . New York. | Taylorsport $ Illinois. 

Salmon River 5 Port Clinton “ 

Cattaraugus 7 South Beacon, Milwaukee . 

Tucker's Beach " .. N. Jersey. | Twin Rivers Lighthouse... } Wisconsin. 

Mispillion 4 .. Delaware. | Menasha . ean 
Smith’s Point 7 .. Virginia. | Shoalwater Bay “ cose. Wash. T. i 
Ocracoke Chan’! Light-vese'l ; 
Nine-feet Shoal ‘ N.C, 
Beacon Is)and Lighthouse . 








It is therefore ordered and directed that all the aforesaid lights, with the ex- 
ception of the light at Shoalwater Bay, be discontinued on and after the first day 
of August next, and that the last mentioned light be discontinued on and after 
the first day of September next. By order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


R. SEMMES, Secretary of the Lighthouse Board. 








Wasnineron, June 10, 1859, 








LIGHTHOUSE AT THE MOUTH OF THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 


Official information has been received at this office from Captain W. H. C. 
Wuitina, Corps of Engineers, Engineer of the 6th Lighthouse District, that the 


pleted. The tower is the frustum of a cone, and is surmounted by a capital, 
watch room, and lantern. The color is reddish-grey. The focal plane is 75 feet 
above the level of the sea. The illuminating apparatus is a Jens of the third order 
of the system of Fresnel, showing a fixed light of the natural color, which should 
be visible in good weather from the deck ofa vessel 14 nautica! miles. The 
tower is situated 1,134 yards from the old tower, and bears from it S. by W. It 
will be lighted for the first time at sunset on Monday, the first day of August 
next, and will be kept burning during that and every night thereafter until fur- 
ther notice, By order of the Lighthouse Board, 









W. B. FRANKLIN, Secretary. 







Wasnineton, June 11, 1859. 





MARINE LOSSES FOR JUNE, 


We publish below our montlily table of marine losses for the past month 
showing an aggregate of twenty-nine vessels, of which one was a steamship, six 
were ships, four were barks, five were brigs, eleven were schooners, and two were 
sloops. The total value of property lost was one million and twenty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. This is the value of the property totally lost, exclu- 
sive of damage to vessels not amounting to a total loss. 

The vessels reported in this list are chiefly American, although some foreign i 
are included, when bound to or from an United States port, or known to be in- 
sured in this country. | 
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Vessels, Vai 
Zeta MNS TP Is so cc ceccccascascencenensesees 46 $1,109,009 


” February, (corrected.)........0+seeeeeees 40 888,000 
: March, (corrected.) .......0..seeeeeeeees 41 824,200 
ag egy 07 a a 89 Ry 4 
Y, correc see ewe eee eee ces eeeeeee 40 »156,7¢ 
* PEELE TT TT TT ET eT TCP TEPET CTT ee 29 1,022,800 
Total for six months .......seeseeccessscsecsecces 234 $6,182,200 
EE OU cca bavecenssseeccrschnacace 169 4,818,741 
a a a er 368 10,232,500 


Vessels marked a, are abandoned at sea; those marked b, burned; those 

marked m, missing—supposed lost. 
Name. From. For. Loss. 

— Argo, (British.)....New York.........Galway ........6. $250,000 
Ship Audubon..............Singapore .........New York,b ..... 120,000 
Ship Bolton..............++Philadelphia........St. John, N.B.... 60,000 
Ship Colorado. ,.. 000 +0000 0GOlle sacs. ssece ...Tundo Manaar,..... 100,000 
Ship Nelly Southard ........St. John, N. B...... Penarth Roads..... 70,000 
Ship Robert Treat ..........Boston, ...........Miramichi, ..... eee 40,000 
Ship Fleetwood ............Boston. . Sandwich Islands, a. 108,000 
Bark Mary E. Donworth .....Machiaa, viaSt.Thom.St. Michaels, m..... 20,000 
Bark GRR csi cccass ...-New York.........New Orleans, d..... 16,000 
Bark Emma, (Hamburg.).....Rio Janeiro.........New York 90,000 
Bark Emily, (British.) .......New York St. Johns, N. F..... $5,000 
Brig Radius, (British.) .......New Haven.........Miramichi........ 14,000 
Brig R. Bingham........... ~New York.........Key West......... 8,500 
Brig Francis Dane, (Britisb.).. Boston..,.......... Yarmouth, N. 8.... 7,000 
Brig Metts sv avne cc's indice (AMINED sic 0 5c TAVNRB cc icccess 20,000 
Brig Lodi..........++.«++++Bath, Mobile.......Matanzas.......... 9,000 
Schovner Eveline ........... Bostom,,....cceee0- coves 1,000 
Schooner Good Intent .......Fisherman.........Of Castine......... 4,000 
Schooner Genera! Clinch......Boston ...........Providence ...... 2,000 


’ Schooner J. Stratton . Boston. «:ssxieebeae 4,000 


Schooner Jonathan Johnson....New Orleans.......Brazos..........006 5,100 
Schooner James Ward.......New York.... ....Havana........... 10,000 
Schooner Mary Virginia. ..,.. Boston -+++++-St. Pierre, Miquelon. 8,000 
Schooner M. A. Lake Elizabethport ......Newport....... 4,000 
Schooner Cape May Hyannis...... .-..-New York 4,00 
Schooner Walter and Lemuel. New York..,......Berwick Bay, La., m. 10,000 
Schooner Wakeag...........dacksunville ....... Portland 5,000 
Sloop J. D. Fish ........ ...Philadelphia Lewes, Delaware, b. 2,500 


ee nnn 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE ON SOUTHWEST REEF, COAST OF LOUISIANA. 


Official information has been received from Lieut. W. H. Stevens, Corps of 
Engineers, Engineer of the 9th L. H. District, that the new lighthouse at South- 
west Reef, entrance of Atchafalaya Bay, La., has been completed. It will be 
lighted for the first time at sunset on the evening of T'hursday, the first day of 
September next, and will be kept burning during that night and every night there- 
after. The new lighthouse is an iron screw-pile structure, in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid. ‘The dwelling is of boiler iron, 29 feet 6 inches high, and rests 
on four iron screw piles. Its base is 9 feet above the-water. ‘The focal plane is 
49 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The illuminating apparatus is a fourth order 
lens of the system of Fresnel, showing a fixed light colored red, which should be 
visible in ordinary weather a distance of 12 nautical miles. The following mag- 
netic bearings have been taken from this lighthouse :—Belle Isle, N. E. ; Point 
au Fer, E.S. E.; Shell Keys, W. by S. The approximate position of the 
lighthouse is latitude 29° 25’ 00” North; longitude 91° 30 00” West of Green- 
wich. The Point au Fer Lighthouse and Atchafalaya Light-vessel will be dis- 
continued from the date above given, viz., September 1, 1859. By order of the 
Lighthouse Board, 


Wasuineton, August 6, 1859, 


W.B. FRANKLIN, Secretary. 






























































Commercial Regulations. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





TREASURY REGULATIONS, 


A large number of our leading merchants addressed a memorial to the Hon. 
Howe. Coss, Secretary of the United States Treasury, asking for a modifica- 
tion of certain regulations of the Department, which bore with much hardship 
upon importers of sugar and molasses. This memorial was favorably indorsed 
by Collector Scuext, and having been carefully considered by the Secretary, has 
led to a change which will greatly facilitate the business of the port in West 
India produce. We annex a portion of the memorial :— 


Hon. Howe. Coss, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington :-— 

Dear Sir:—The undersigned, merchants of this city, and representing the 
entire West India trade, beg to bring to your consideration some exceedingly 
great inconveniences and expenses to which they are subject by reason of the 
existing regulations for carrying out the provisions of the warehouse laws of 
this port. 

(Here follows a statement in detail of the grievances complained of. The 
memorial concludes as follows :—) 

We, therefore, respectfully ask, that in cases of goods landed on wharves belong- 
ing and directly attached to bonded stores, importers shall be allowed a reasonable 
time, say five days after discharging, for examination and cooperage, and if, in 
the meanwhile, a permit for consumption or order for export is not received by 
the storekeeper, such goods shall be put in store, but not before, except with the 
consent of the owner. We also ask that we may be allowed to withdraw any or 
all of our importations on a warehouse entry, by making a deposit and giving 

pal bonds, even though such entry has not been passed upon by the United 

tates appraisers, and that it shall not be necessary to have goods in store before 
they can be delivered by the storekeeper, provided they are in the custody of the 
discharging or other officer of the customs. Also, that the same rule shall apply, 
as far as possible, to goods for export, and that in no case shall constructive 
storage, such as vessel warehouse, be charged. 

Your early consideration of these requests is respectfully urged, and in view of 
the interests involved, your —. is confidently relied upon to relieve us 
from many embarrassments. Very respectfully your obedient servants. 

New York, April 6, 1859. 





SHEEP SKINS WITH THE WOOL OFF, 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, May 19, 1859. 

Sir:—In the case of the appeal of Messrs. John Bush & Co. from your 
decision assessing a duty of 15 per cent on * sheep skins with the wool off” im- 
ported from Canada, I have to state that the articles in question being of the 
growth and produce of Canada, they are entitled to entry free of duty under the 
classification of “ hides, furs, skins, or tails, undressed,” in the schedule of free 
articles annexed to the third article of the reciprocity treaty of 1854. The fore- 
going decision is based on the presumption that the skins in question are the 
growth and produce of Canada. If, however, such is not the fact, their dutiable 
character must be determined by the tariff act of 1857, and they would be 
entitled to entry at a duty of four per cent under the classification in schedule 
H of “raw hides and skins of all kinds, whether dried, salted, or pickled, not 
otherwise provided for.” I am, very respectfully, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Warren Bryant, Esq., Collector, &c,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Commercial Regulations, 
MANUFACTURES OF COCOA AND GRASS—“ DOOR MATS,” 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, May 20, 1859. 

Sir :--I acknowledge the receipt of your report, under date of the 2d instant, 
on the appeal of W. J. P. Ingraham from your decision subjecting an importa- 
tion of “door mats” to a duty of 19 per cent under the classification in schedule 
D of the tariff of 1857 of “ matting, China, and other floor matting and mats, 
made of flags, jute, or grass.” It appears from the samples submitted, and the 
examination made by the appraisers at several of the principal ports, that the 
mats in question are composed either of Spanish or other grass alone, or of grass 
and cocoa fiber combined. ‘T'he appellant contends that the material is not a 
“ grass,” and, consequently, the article cannot be assigned to the classification in 
schedule D to which you have referred it; but that it should be treated as unenu- 
merated, and subject to a duty of 15 per cent under the Ist section of the tariff 
act of 1857. That the material is commercially known and denominated a 
« grass” is a matter of fact, which this Department must assume to have been 
aflirmatively established by the official experts to whose examination it has been 
submitted. Such of the mats, therefore, as are composed of grass exclusively 
will properly fall within the classification in schedule D to which you have 
assigned them ; and such as are composed of “ cocoa and grass” combined will, 
as unenumerated, fall within the same classification by operation of the 20th 
section of the tariff act of 1842, which provides “ that on all articles manu- 
factured from two or more materials, the duties shall be assessed at the highest 
rates at which any of its component parts may be chargeable,” grass paying the 
highest rate. Your decision assessing a duty of 19 per cent is affirmed. I am, 
very respectfully, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. B. Baxsr, Esq., Collector, &c., Philadelphia, Pa. 





~_ 


VIOLIN BOXES, 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, May 21, 1859, 

Sir :—The Department has had under consideration your report and accompany- 
ing papers in regard to the appeal of Mr. Wm. M. Byrnes from your assessment 
of a duty of 24 per cent on “ violin boxes ” under the classification in schedule 
C of “ manufactures and articles of leather, or of which leather shall be a 
component part, not otherwise provided for,” or “manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is a component part, not otherwise provided for,” the importer claim- 
ing their admission at a duty of 15 per cent under the classification in schedule 
E of “ musical instruments of all kinds, and strings for musical instruments of 
whipgut or catgut, and all other strings of the same material.” These boxes, it 
is understood, are manufactured of wood and leather, and were imported empty, 
For the general reasons stated in the decision, under date of 3d August last, on 
the appeal of Messrs. C. B. Richard, Boas & Co. from the decision of the 
collector of New York on “empty chronometer boxes,” this Department is 
clearly of the opinion that the proper rate of duty was exacted by you in this 
case. An “empty violin box” cannot be regarded as a “ musical instrument” 
within the meaning of the law. Your decision, therefore, is hereby affirmed. I 


am, very respecttully, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
A. W. Austin, Esq., Collector, &c., Boston, Mass. 


aw PAI AAR 


ADDITIONAL ROUTES TO CANADA. 


Under article 496 of Regulations of lst February, 1857, add Newport, in 
Vermont, and Derby, in Vermont, as ports by way of which merchandise for 
exportation in bond to the adjacent British Provinces may be forwarded from 
the ports of importation in the United States. 





















































Commercial Regulations. 367 
PAPER CLIPPINGS OR SHAVINGS, 


Treasury DerartTMENt, May 24, 1859. 
Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report, of the 9th instant, on the 
appeal of Messrs. Murray & Ingate from your assessment of duty on paper 
“cuttings or shavings,” at the rate of 15 per cent, as unenumerated articles, the 
importers contending that they should be admitted to entry, free of duty, under 
the 20th section of the tariff act of 1854, by similitude of use to “ rags,” made 
free by the tariff of 1857, both being used in the manufacture of paper. Paper 
clippings, cuttings, or shavings, are the refuse of sheets or other manufactures of 
paper, and not specified by name in any schedule of the tariff. They are, there- 
fore, uncnumerated ; but cannot, as claimed by the importers, be admitted free 
from their resemblance, as to use, to “ rags” in the free list ; for, by the express 
terms of the 20th section of the act of 1842, the similitude must be to articles 
“ chargeable with duty.” It is true, as alleged by the importers, that paper 
shavings and clippings were decided, under the tariff of 1846, to be subject to a 
duty of five per cent, being assimilated, under the 20th section of the act of 1842, 
to “ rags,” then subject to that rate of duty. But by the tariff of 1857, “ rags, 
of whatever material, except wool,” are made free, and are thus withdrawn from 
the operation of that section. The articles in question are therefore unenumeratec, 
and subject to a duty of 15 per cent under the Ist section of the tariff act of 
1857. If, as is suggested, they may be assimilated, by the use to which they are 
applied, to “ dried pulp,” specified in schedule E, they would still be subjected 
to the same duty. Your decision is hereby affirmed. I am, very respectfully, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Avevustus Sonz.1, Esq., Collector, &c., New York. 





HEMP SEED, 


TreAsuRY Department, May 24, 1859, 

Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report of the 9th instant, on the 
appeal of Messrs. Recknagel & Co. from your assessment of duty on “hemp 
seed,” imported as merchandise, at the rate of eight per cent, under the classifica- 
tion, in schedule G of the tariff of 1857 of “ hemp seed and rape seed,” the im- 
porters claiming entry, free of duty, under the classification in schedule I, of 
“ garden seeds, and all other seeds, for agricultural, horticultural, medicinal, and 
manufacturing purposes, not otherwise provided for.” Hemp seed, being pro- 
vided for by name in schedule G, does not fall within the classification in schedule 
I, as claimed by the importers, and duty at the rate of eight per cent was properly 
exacted in the case. Your decision is hereby affirmed. I am, very respectiully, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Avaustvus Scue.t, Esq., Collector, &c,, New York. 





SPLIT PEAS, 
Treasury DepARTMENT, May 24, 1859. 

Srr :—In regard to the appeal of Robert Carmichael, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
from your decision assessing a duty of 20 per ceut on ‘split peas,” imported 
from Canada, I have to state that you will find, on reference to the “ General 
Regulations under the Revenue Laws,” of the 1st February, 1857, article 935,a 
decision of this Department that ‘split peas” are not entitled to entry, free of 
duty, under the reciprocity treaty, and to that decision the Department still 
adheres. “Split peas” are subject to duty, under the tariff of 1857, at the rate 
of 15 per cent, under the classification in schedule E of ‘ berries, vegetables, and 
flowers, not otherwise provided for,” and duties at that rate only should be ex- 


acted in this case. I am, very respectfully, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury, 


E. D, Porrsr, Esq., Collector, &c., Toledo, Ohio, 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 





RATES OF POSTAGE—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, 
RATES OF DOMESTIC POSTAGE. 


Letters, for each half ounce, under 3,000 miles, prepaid, 3 cents; over 3,000 
miles, prepaid, 10 cents. All letters must be prepaid by stamps, or enclosed in 
stamped envelops, or they will not be forwarded. 

Transient newspapers, periodicals, circulars, &c., to any part of the United 
States, not weighing over 3 ounces, 1 cent, and 1 cent for each additional ounce, 
prepayment required. 

Books, prepaid, not weighing over 4 pounds, 1 cent per ounce for any distance 
in the United States under 3,000 miles, and 2 cents an ounce over 3,000 miles, 
prepayment required. All fractions over the ounce being counted as an additional 
ounce, 

Newspapers and periodicals not exceeding 14 ounce in weight, when paid 
quarterly in advance, and circulated in the State where published—daily, per 
quarter, 22}; six times per week, 19}; tri weckly, 93 ; semi-weekly, 64; weekly, 
3}; semi-monthly, 14; monthly, $. Newspapers and periodicals when weighing 
14 ounce, double the above rates. . 

Small newspapers, published monthly. or oftener. and pamphlets not contain- 
ing more than 16 octavo pages, in packages of 8 ounces or over, $ cent per 
ounce. 

Weekly newspapers, within the county where published, free. 

Quarterly payments, in advance, may be made either where published or re- 
ceived. 

RATES OF LETTER POSTAGE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
To England, Ireland, and Scotland, (California, Oregon, and Washington ex- 
cepted.) 24 cents 4 0z. From California, Oregon, or Washington, 29 cents 

4 02. 

To France and Algeria, by French mails, 15 cents 3 oz, 30 cents 4 oz. 
To German States, by Prussian closed mail, 30 cents } oz. 
“ by French mail, 21 cents } 0z., 42 cents $ oz. 
* by Bremen mail, (except Bremen, Frankfort, Luxemburg, 
Wurtemburg, Holland, and the Netherlands,) 15 cents $ oz. 
. by Hamburg mail. (except Hamburg, Frankfort, Luxemburg, 
Wartemburg, Holland, and the Netherlands,) 15 cents } oz. 
To Bremen. by Bremen mail, 10 cents 4 oz. 
To Brazil, via England, 45 cents 4 0z.—prepaid. 
To Hamburg, by Hamburg mail, 10 cent~ } oz. 
To Frankfort and Wurtemburg, by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 22 cents 4 oz. 
To Luxemburg, by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 25 cents 4 oz. 
To Holland and the Netherlands, by French mail, 21 cents } oz., 42 cents 4 oz. 
To Austria and its States, by Prussian closed mail, 30 cents 4 oz. 
“ “ by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 15 cents 4 oz. 
“ “ by French mail, 27 cents } 0z., 54 cents 4 oz. 
To Russia, by Prussian closed mail, 37 cents $ oz. 
“ by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 29 cents } oz. 
To Prussia, by Prussian closed mail, 30 cents $ oz. 
a by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 15 cents 4 oz. 
. by French mail, 21 cents } 0z., 42 cents 4 oz. 
To Sardinian States, by Prussian closed mail, 38 cents } oz. 
a“ by French mail, 21 cents } 0z., 42 cents 4 oz. 
by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 30 cents $ oz. 
To Lombardy, by Prussian closed mail, 33 cents 4 0z.—prepaid. 
“ by French mail, 27 cents 3 oz., 54 cents $ oz. 
“ by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 15 cents } oz. 





Postal Department. 


To Parma and Modena, by Prussian closed mail, 33 cents 4 oz. 

“ +6 by French mail, 27 cents } 0z., 54 cents 4 oz. 
“ “ by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 25 cents 4 oz. 
To Papal States and Tuscany, by Prussian closed mail, 35 cents 4 oz. 
‘ “ " by French mail, 27 cents } 0z., 54 cents } oz. 
Oi a by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 28 cents } oz. 
To the Two Sicilies, by Prussian closed mail, 30 cents 4 oz.—prepaid. 
“ by French mail, 30 cents 3 0z., 60 cents 4 oz. 
fs by Bremen or Hamburg mril, 22 cents $ 0z.—prepaid. 
To Spain, by French mail, 21 cents } oz., 42 cents 4 0z.—prepaid. 
“ by British mail, via Southampton, 73 cents 4 oz —prepaid. 

To Portugai, by French mail, 21 cents } oz., 42 cents + oz.—prepaid. 

“ by British mail, via Southampton, 63 cents 4 0z.—prepaid. 

To Denmark, by Prussian closed mail, 35 cents 4 oz. 

¥ by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 25 cents 4 oz. 

“ by French mail, 27 cents 3 oz., 54 cents } oz. 
To Sweden, by Prussian closed mail, 42 cents $ oz. 

. by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 33 cents } oz. 

“ by French mail, 33 cents 3 0z., 66 cents } oz. 
To Norway, by Prussian closed mail, 46 cents } oz. 

. by Bremen or Hamburg mail, 38 cents 4 02. 

“ by French mail, 33 cents ¢ 0z., 66 cents 4 oz. 

To West India Islands, (not British,) except Cuba, Turk’s Island, Carthagena, 
Honduras, San Juan, (Nicaragua,) Santa Martha, Venezuela, and St. Thomas, 
34 cents 4 oz when distance from mailing office is under 2,500 miles, and 44 
cents 4 oz. when distance exceeds 2,500 miles—prepaid. 

To Canada, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, 10 cents 4 0z. when distance is not over 3,000 miles from 
line,of crossing, and 15 cents 4 oz. if distance exceeds 3,000 miles. 

To Aspinwall and Panama, New Granada, and Mexico, 10 cents 4 oz. when 
distance does not exceed 2,500 miles, and 20 cents if distance exceeds 2,500 
miles—prepaid. 

To Bogota and Buenaventura, New Granada, 18 cents 4 0z.—prepaid. 

To Ecuador, Bolivia, and Chili, 34 cents 4 oz.—-prepaid. 

To Peru, 22 cents } oz.—prepaid. 

To West Indies, British, (except Turk’s Island.) 10 cents 4 0z. if distance does 
not exceed 2,500 miles, and 20 cents 3 oz. if distance exceeds 2,500 miles— 
prepaid. 

To Sandwich Islands, New South Wales, and China, by mail to San Francisco, 
thence by private ship, 10 cents 4 oz.—prepaid. 

In all eases where the word prepaid is not added, the prepayment of the post- 
age is optional with the sender. 


PO eee 


LETTERS BY THE PRUSSIAN CLOSED MAILS, 


We are requested to state that official notice has been given by the Prussian 
Post-office Department, that in consequence of the war in Europe, every commu 
nication between Trieste and foreign ports has been interrupted. Therefore, 
neither letters for the Ionian Islands, Malta, Greece, ‘Turkey, Levant, Egypt, the 
Indies, China, and Australia, nor for Sardinia, can, in future, be forwarded to 
their destination, via Prussia and Austria, in the United States and Prussian 
closed mails, but should be sent either in the British or French mail. 

But letters for Bosnia, Servia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Rutschuck, Seres, Con- 
stantinople, Salonica, Sophia, and Adrianople, may be forwarded, as formerly, in 
the Prussian closed mail. 

Postmasters should be careful to observe the above change of regulation, and 
collect postage accordingly. 

VOL, XLI.—NO, III. 24 
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Postal Department. 


DEAD LETTERS AND STAMPS, 


The Post-office Department, with a view of responding to a resolution of Con- 
gress, passed March 9, 1859, asking information as to what legislation, if any, is 
necessary to reduce the number of dead letters, have prepared a circular calling 
the attention of postmasters to the subject. Want of proper direction to letters, 
and the failure on the part of persons to whom letters are addressed to call for 
them, account for the major portion of letters which are transmitted to the dead- 
letter office ; but the department, fearful lest some neglect on the part of officials 
charged with the delivery may add to the number of letters remaining on hand, 
direct postmasters to be especially vigilant that no letter escape delivery for the 
want of the most minute attention. ‘The practice of separating the advertised 
letters from.those in the general delivery, and requiring a special inquiry to be 
made for them, is discountenanced. The necessities of the public are deemed of 
far more importance than the convenience of officers appointed to serve the pub- 
lic, and no labor required to insure a full and sure delivery of letters is to be 
deemed unnecessary. The department, also, invite suggestions from postmasters 
in relation to the disposal of dead letters, as well as to their reduction. In the 
same circular postmasters are intormed that hereafter packages containing stamps 
and stamped envelops will be registered at New York or Philadelphia and 
sent either direct or via the distributing office from which the receiving post- 
office usually receives its mails from those places, No registration fee attaches 
to such packages. 


eee 


ISSUE OF STAMPS AND ENVELOPS, 


The Post-office Department has issued for the quarter ending June 30th, 1859, 
postage stamps and stamped envelops, as follows :— 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 


One cent. Three cent. Five cent. Ten cent. Twelve cent. 
12,059,100 36,601,800 113,560 1,034,700 326,576 
UE ING 5 bing oo kn bd bked 08 band ohn dona bdawess $1,366,982 
STAMPED ENVELOPS. 
Note size. Letter size. Ten cent. Official size. 
243,309 7,117,950 40,000 7,600 
Ms sc ewccctesescens ceoune a $238,579 09 


The accounts of the Post-office Department show that the amount of stamps 
issued during the years— 


Number. Amount, 
BOGS, WEE... ccc cc cccceccscccscces 176,761,835 $4,944,590 35 
1859, WAS... cece cece cece een eevens 192,201,920 5,279,405 00 
Showing an increase during 1859 of... 15,440,085 $334,814 65 


COST OF LAND MAIL SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON, c&c., 1853 TO 1858, 
1803. 1834. 1855. 1806. 1867. 1858. 


CON iA c4 cs cssuues $148,214 $142,988 $127,515 $142,844 $143,797 $154,397 
QregOM. «6s scccceccess 46,522 45,151 28517 29,871 81,852 383,586 
New Mexico........... 28,600 28,600 84,650 84,650 84,650 24,536 


Utah ...cecccccees oes 2,695 2,545 14,748 32,467 82,467 88,107 
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OVERLAND MAIL—ECONOMY IN POSTAGE. 


To the politeness of the Postmaster, says a California paper, we are indebted 
for the following statistics of the transmission of letters from San Francisco, 
overland, via Los Angeles, for the months of April and May :— 


z Way letters. Through letters. “Total. 
April .....cceeeeesevees eee ceeerecenees 2,050 6,278 8,328 
MAY... cscccsccerccscecseccssreeeesccces 1,887 18,403 15,240 
















Gain in May ........ Seen ee eres er eeseseee Sere ee eeerreeseee eee 6,912 


Those letters designated “ way,” are such as are destined for points between 
San Francisco and St. Louis. It will be perceived that there is a slight diminu- 
tion in the number of such in May, while in “through” letters, that is, for St. 
Louis or Memphis, and points beyond, the increase was over one hundred per 
cent. 
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RAILROAD AXLES AND THE FORCES THEY HAVE TO RESIST, 


From a Prussian journal for architects and civil engineers, we take the follow- 
ing report on a series of experiments made by Superintendent Woehler, of one 
of the largest railroad lines in Prussia, with different axles, and under different 








; circumstances. 

a The forces which act on the axles may be divided into two classes, one class 
: containing those forces which tend to effect a flexiow or bending of the axle, and 
: the other containing those which effect a torsion or twisting of the same. Two 
5 simple and ingenious apparatuses were attached to the axles, which, by means of 


5S aon as 


steel points acting against zinc plates, indicated after each trip the degree of 
flexion and the respective torsion of the axle. 

: With the experiments on the flexion of the axles, it was necessary to ascertain 
2 that force which, when applied to the circumference of the wheel, corresponds to 
the flexion indicated by the steel point of the apparatus on the dial plate. For 
this purpose two dynamometers are attached, one to each wheel, and near to its 
circumference, and the two wheels are forced towards each other until the 
apparatus on the axle indicates the same degree of flexion which has been indicated 
by the steel point during the trip. It must, however, be remarked that the 
apparatus, as it revolves with the axles, causes the index to deflect in opposite 
directions, producing a deflection twice as large as that produced with equal 
power by means of the dynamometer. The apparatus was so constructed that, 
during the motion of the train, one inch deflection of the index was equal to a 
side motion of the circumference of the wheel of 3-16 of an inch, or to a deflec- 
tion of 3-32 from its normal position. The side-draught, which bas to be applied 
to the circumference of the wheel in order to produce the same flexion of the axle 
or a one-sided deflection of the index of a half inch, is, equal to 23} ewt. for 
axles of 3% inches diameter in the hubs, and for wheels of 36} inch diameter. 
For axles of 5 inches diameter in the hub, and with wheels of 36% inches, the 
side draught was found to be 703 cwt. 
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With the experiments on torsion the apparatus was so constructed that, with 
axles of 34 inches, one inch deflection of the index corresponds to a motion of 
0.321 inches on the circumference of a wheel of 363 inches, which is also the 
double amount of the real reflection of each point of the circumference from its 
norma! positiou. Each inch of deflection of the index, therefore, corresponds to 
an angle of torsion of 30 minutes. To produce this amount of torsion, a power 
equal to 183 ewt. had to be applied to the circumference of the wheel. With 
axles of five inches diameter the angle of torsion, corresponding to one inch de- 
flection of the index, was found to be 21 minutes, which required a power of 44 
ewt. applied on the citeumference of the wheels of 36% inch diameter. 

Experiments have been made with cars running on six and on four wheels, and 
the results were collected in tables giving the number of miles traveled over by 
the cars, the weight of the cars with their respective loads, and the Jargest deflec- 
tion of the indexes of both the apparatuses for flexion and for torsion. 

With axles of 3% inch diameter, made of cast-steel, and running under cars 
with four wheels, and with a weight of 117.6 cwt. on each axle, the largest de- 
flection of the index by flexion was 3 1-16 inch, which is equal to a side-draught 
of 72 ewt. The tension of the extreme fibers of the axle in this case is equal 
to 252 ewt. per square inch, and the deflection of the wheel from its normal 
position is eqval to 0.287 inches. The average deflection of the index, with 
covered cars running on four wheels, however, was found to be from 2} to 23 
inches, requiring a side draught of from 54 5-6 to 623 cwt. 

The largest deflection of the apparatus for torsion, in the same case, was found 
to be 1 7-12 inches, which is equal to a power of 29 11-16 ewt. on the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, producing a tension of the extreme fibers equal to 52 ewt. per 
square inch. The average deflection in this case was 1 1-12 inch, which is equal 
to a power of 20} ewt. on the circumference of the wheels. 

If the two largest forces on flexion and torsion act simultaneously, the extreme 
fibers of the axle sustain a power equal to the square root of 252* + 52* which 
leaves 257 ewt. per square inch. This shows that the torsion increases but very 
slightly the tension of the extreme fibers produced by the flexion of the axles. 

Such a power would be amply sufficient to produce a considerable bend with 
wrought-iron axles, where the limit of elasticity is approached by a tension of 
the extreme fibers equal to 180 ewt. to the square inch. 

With axles of five inches diameter, and a load of 153.15 ewt. per axle, the 
largest deflection produced by flexion was 1 15-32 inches, which is equal to a 
deflection of the circumference of the wheel, from its normal position, of 9-64 
inches, and which requires a side-draught of 102 35-64 cwt. The tension of the 
extreme fibers in this case is equal to 156 ewt. per square inch. 

The largest torsion was produced with a load of 164.25 cwt. per axle. The 
deflection of the index was equal to 1-16 inch, which requires a power of 463 
ewt. on the circumference of the wheel, and the tension of the extreme fibers is 
equal to 35 ewt. per square inch. 

If an axle is calculated to run 200,000 miles, and the largest deflection takes 
place once in every 10 miles, it (the axle) will break if it cannot be bent 20.000 
times to this deflection from its normal position. In order to ascertain, there- 
fore, the largest load which an axle is able to carry with safety, it is necessary to 
ascertain how far and how often the axle can be bent. 
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Careful experiments made in this respect show that the maximum load of a 
five inch wrought-iron axle ought not to exceed 155 cwt.; that of a 44 inch 
axle, 113 ewt. ; that of a 4 inch axle, 79 cwt. ; and that of 3% inch axle, 70 ewt. 





NEW YORK RAILROADS, 


The New York and Erie Railroad was opened to Dunkirk in 1851. The line 
composing what is now the New York Central Railroad, from Buffalo to Albany, 
was completed, and the road opened through its entire length, in December, 1842, 
at a cost, for 347 miles, of $8,353,261, or a fraction over $24,000 per mile. 
Since that time the receipts have been as in the following table :— 

- - New York Central. —“ + New York and Erie. ——— 
Years. Passengers. Freight,&c. Total. Passengers. Freight, &e, Total. 
1843 ... «2... $1,008,026 $108,093 $1,111,119 
1844 .... ... 1,048,086 164,158 1,213,224 
1845 ........ 1,091,698 185,008 1,276,701 
1,224,047 155,254 1,489,291 
1,657,567 466,938 2,124,505 
1,682,355 782,077 2,414,482 
1,893,280 762,851 2,656,131 
2,242,131 881,378 3,123,509 
2,184,202 908.268 8,192,470 $1,163,536 
2,359,513 1,263,560 38,622,073 1,299,797 2,018,929 8,318,721 
2,777,313 1,839,709 4,617,022 1,601,210 2,717,752 4,318,962 
8,157,574 2,766,820 6,918,834 1,779,722 8,580,237 5,859,959 
8,242,229 38,821,852 6,563,581 1,698,670 38,790,323 6,488,993 
8,207,378 4,499,970 7,707,848 1,656,675 4,692,815 6,348,990 
8,147,637 4,879,614 8,027,251 1,495,361 4,247,945 5,742,606 
2,532,647 8,995,766 6,528,413 1,182,358 3,969,358 5,151,616 














Total..... 83,459,457 28,072,887 61,532,294 11,877,299 26,208,493 38,089,722 


ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC, 


The enormous business of the leading English railways is indicated by the 
annexed summary, over £261,000 for one week, equivalent to sixty-nine millions 


of dollars per annum for seven roads only :— 
E 

Companies. Miles open, One week. Fran 
Great Western .........-.. £35,900 $9,100,000 
Eastern Counties ..... ssccunieln ae 4 27,500 7,150,000 
CRORE TROKIBOPD cans ccesccaseces enehe ws 23,100 7,000,000 
TRIG ois i Sec ce c's wis tace acincietee 6 t 27,800 7,700,000 
London and Northwestern ........-cee0. 71,600 18,690,000 
Midland . or 34,000 8,840,000 
ey eer err ry 2¢ 41,600 10,800,000 


Seven roads....... Ne ewERS £261,500 $69,890,000 


CONTINENTAL, 


BOB iss i has eeeces cease eoce £38,000 $9,880,000 
Northern, of France. .......scecseees ees ‘ 40,500 10,530,000 
Paris and Lyons.......... ov ececcccecces 85,000 22,100,000 
Paris and Orleans ........ ae Fexeees ‘ 50,000 13,000,000 
Paris and Strasburg 006 42,000 11,000,000 
South Austrian and Lombardo,...... wees : 50,000 13,000,000 
West and Northwest, France........ pki j 86,700 9,540,000 


PU TORR cc ctace ctuedeeiaases « é £342,200 $89,050,000 
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CITY RAILROADS, 


The earnings of the New York city railroads, and the dividends declared, for 
the last two years, compare as follows :— 










——Total earnings. ——— -——— Dividends. —-— 
1897. 1858. 1397. 1808, 

Brooklyn City............. $388,610 $395,026 $77,434 $80,000 
Eighth Avenue ........4+. $41,471 838,410 and 96,000 
PE aces nuknn ¢00.06h60 1,027,572 976,853 45,000  .eeee 
Second Avenue.......... ty aah et ont ‘ WaeeeT  “eyae's 12,541 
Sixth avenue ............. 262,048 280,617 75,000 75,000 
Third avenue............++ 419,029 404,055 93,600 93,600 













PERFORMANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES ON NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 











Fa --DIVISIONS », a) 

: Albany &Sch'y. Eastern. Middle. Western. 

Length main track.....miles 17 130.44 183.79 415.59 
Number of engines in use ... 29 46 40 56 








ay MILES RUN. 


























a Passenger trains ........... 5,874 84,364 86,498 54,876 
Ge Freight trains ............+ 80,874 29,637 80,080 48,922 
| ip Other trains............00. 1,480 5,582 4,781 8,202 
aT ide inline rainattpetin nn 
ie a $8,228 69,583 71,354 102,000 
ie | Average cars per train .. 14.88 12.11 11.55 9 
ae FUEL, 
a Wo0d,....eeeeeeee0 Cords 1,2034 1,857} 1,906} 2,392 
STORES. 
if rch ce PEE ES 500 1,0314 876} 1,042 
i Palbett, Wied since ccascnas 330 1314 2374 68 
— ae” 269 5083 4053 622} 
RUNNING COST. 
Wages ....... secceeeeees $2,80058  $2,89854 $3,81118 $5,418 77 
i De cnditartsssscudcsccs | SR 6,500 88  6,67275 8,872 00 
if NE aid anudinng dace ae’ 350 55 600 20 525 19 651 93 
' Repairs........ Vacesesocde - EM 195919 181447 231879 
Total............2+++- $8,600 89 $11,958 81 $12,323 59 $16,761 49 
COST PER MILE RUN. 
SUNN. as cidsdiaauuhais ohne... eae $0.0416 $0 0534  $0.0531 
| SRS ES 0.11038 0.0934 0.0935 0.0821 
OE, 6.0 os 660s bein segacde 0 v092 0.0086 0.0074 0.0064 
Repairs .ccsccsscessoceses 0.0454 0.0281 0.0184 0.0227 
SO icccsccacees ous. Oeeeeet $0.1717  $0.1727  $0.1648 
MILES RUN. 
Per cord wood..... ey 81.75 87.46 87.48 42.178 
Per pint oil .........- oeeee 16 24 17.09 21.99 20.48 
Rebuilding engines*........ $702 96 omega $2,416 44 $1,852 96 





; * This item is not included in the cost of repairs, and refers to engines which have not run dur- 
i ing the month. 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The digest of the manufactures of the United States, according to the returns 
of the seventh census, has at length been officially completed, according to an act 
of Congress. Annexed we give, in alphabetical order, the different manufac- 
tures, with capital and labor employed in each, and the results of the product. 
Large as the result is, reaching over one thousand millions, or $50 per head of 
the population, an analysis of the figures will show it to be far below the truth : 








ei No. estab- Cost of -——Hands.—, Cost Value 

Fi Manufeetures. lishments. ital. raw material. Male. Female. of labor. of produet. 
i Agricultural implements... — $3, 3042 202 $2,445,765 7,211 9 $2,167,868 $6,842,611 
© BPP TOOE oo ove cadsccecces 6,000) 7,200 27 2 9,600 2-,800 
& Artificial flowers...... nile 93 44,100 52,785 62 372 45,792 146,120 
cf PO ee 569 485,760 812,190 1,020 4 243,672 = 1,401,533 
* Awning & sacking bottoms. 6 5,000 9,570 18 2 5,448 21,200 
4 Bagging, ro} rope, & aaron -» 417 3,841,506 5,612,247 5,258 799 1,192,788 8,002,393 
4 Bakers on be seeeee 2,027 8,890,824 8,367,870 6,351 876 1,960,416 — 13,214,229 
Bark mills. . sen bensescevecs 32 105,45° 95,02 eT 2 18,852 193,110 
Barrel heading Kah a <eceni 2 17.° 92.369 108 .... 31,920 40,750 
Baskets ...... eBade cecccese 67 aC 50,450 190 13 56,052 147,400 
IE Sv i veiiada> soeeeees 7 i iP 036 | Seer? 6,504 30,225 
Blacksmiths ............ «+» 10,873  5,884.; > 14,888 24,983 19 6,508,032 16,048,536 

Bleachers and dyers..... avn 6 8SGsue = 6984519 46 161.688 686,830 
: Blocks and pumps.-........ 208 889.90  %30,088 774 9 287,736 878,021 
© Block letters ...........0.- 8 11.200 7.550 we wens 5,280 29,500 
Blocks and spars........... 2 4,500 5,500 We casa 3,840 12,000 

Bobbin and spools.......... 2 8,000 1,700 ~ 1 4,036 6,000 

Bonnets, straw braid, &c.... €s 356,350 932.674 303 3,468 592,824 1,687,242" 

Bookbinders & blank books. 285 1,063,700 1,560,830 1,778 1,690 901,404 = 3,225,678 
ROA ee 8 7.000 15,478 16 EAD 4,344 24,274 

Boots and shoes ......... e+ 11,305 12,924,919 28,842,374 72,305 32,949 21,622,608 53,967,408 

Boxes, band and fancy...... 82 136,240 187,796 303 415 139,764 434.104 

. Boxes, cheese .........004 40 31,080 14,318 ee 22.368 46,195 

Boxes, packing...........+. 206 855 156 500,470 = 878 13 286.500 1,053,741 

Brass foundries............ 148 1,585,090 2,112,592 1.666 12 591,672 3,625,618 

IR 5 Aids Reavewe ses 481 4,072,330 8,055,266 2,336 11 654, 144 5,728,568 

Bricks ...... coccesceesseee 1,603 4,867,912 1,474,028 16,726 619 4,235,088 6.610.731 

Bricks, fire ....... seecccee ° 4 14,450 2,165 me. wea 5,748 12,000 

Brimstone refiners......... 2 16,000 50,500 , aa 11,520 S),000 

Britannia & plated ware.... 91 592,150 760,978 3,120 156 414,140 1,535,765 

PMN Gg oad ail educa sive 803 814,985 524842 1,174 10 965,642 940,766 
Brushes......... ee Bais 146 710,800 638,359 1,500 905 533,460 = 1,573,579 

Burr millstones............ 9 34,100 25,825 Oe execu 17,400 55,000 

Buttons ......... adeecdseee 59 393,000 324,837 467 621 295,120 964,359 

* Cabinet ware ............ 4,242 7,803,356 6,089,546 20,997 1,013 6,638,568 17,663,054 
= Calico printers........... we 42 3,922,800 10,462,044 3451 729 1,088,904 13,620,805 
z Card machines............. 81s 213,850 =. 267,220 146 14 57,216 893, R28 
P Cards; playing .........00. 4 147,000 105,260 66 155 48,380 176,800 
bp Carpenters and builders... 2,790 8,289) 308 = 7,011,930 15,276 6 5,599,320 16,886,819 
og I 6 calchiees esas .. «so 2G) 3,852.981 3,075,592 3.88! 2,305 1,246,560 5,402,634 
. Carpet weaving............ 16 4,396 ae | Tle 8,112 36,025 
i Cars, railroad.............. 41 896,015 1,393,676 1,554 .... 664.708 2,493,558 
te TON onc i sinees xc vepa'e 37 40,020 26,057 ee eves 72,516 144,280 
Cement, for building...... ) 35 301,525 238, 157 Ot ica 117,924 509,110 

1 er ge oteeveees Seeds ‘ 487 4,145, 400) 7,006,767 2,660 156 775.300 10,199,730 

Charcoal . Widhbescnwees 140 270,225 161,608 mas. -ohe 176,770 46,651 

GhOENS. ... 6. .<s05 biceuee Jae 8 11,930 54,419 43 12 11,676 67,210 
Chemicals....cccccscccvcce 170 2,835,715 3,235,380 1,335 54 422,560 4,979,630 

SNORNED: .. cus odnc cadu veee 3 56,000 94,600 17 17 8,520 121,000 

Chrome mining ......... ws 4 2,900 5,610 a. gead 10,080 24,400 
ND Caso caweeeda dees seve 23 499,800 456,834 777 23 278,508 1,181,500 

Clock Gases ........00.0- Sa 5 12,600 12,690 49 4 16,260 38,000 

Clock springs ............. 6 22,300 24,875 62 14 23,338 72,087 
Clothiers and tailors........ 4,278 12,509,161 25,730,258 35,051 61,500 15,032,340 48,211,709 
Cider bottling ......... ae 19 21,500 11,485 Pre 8544 20,772 
Coaches ani carriages..... - 1,883 4,973,707 3,955,659 13,982 58 4,268,904 11,073,630 
Cloth dressers.............. 30 20,275 39,879 ee 9,612 55, 160 
ME SNOO Ss P55 05 bs coe ieee 4 20,200 2i),228 35 31 19,272 47,458 
OOP ONOINE 5505.6. ccc sce 510) 8,317, 0! 246,414 15,112 6 4,069,188 7,173,750 
Coffee and spice ........... 48 438,62 843,254 305 2 99,900 1,3 240), 614 
MU hb be ete a kas icn ds cue ‘ 4 3,700 6,083 l4 des 3,444 15,250 





ie ea oe a ° 151 633,037 843,482 = 1,426 362 494, 196 1,615,350 
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No. estab- Cost of Hands. —, 
Manufactures. — raw material. ne Female 
Confectioners......... #1 lost $1.691,S824 3 
Coopers, pnb as ccsins 644,582 
= and —, vevdeaehn 22006! 3,062,661 
$0ee Shes ceeaseee 3 1,650 3,450 
Sak an Coscercccsnece 
Corsets. ....0ccceve ra 8,6: 9,364 
37,778,064 
Cottons & woolens, mixed . 
Curled hair 
Cutlery and edge oe: 
Daguerreotypists.. . 
Distil eries nes 
Distilleries, a b seen a 
ee ba pab oune webs 
Dyers . ae?deedwegs ese 
Eng: avers . jew ebb odds oeee 
Earthenware .. 
Flectro-magnetic. instrum'ts. 
Envelops 
es engines ........ vce che 
Fire hose 
Fisheries .. 
Flax breakers... es 
Flax dressers and spinners .. 4 35, 
Flour and grist mills .. ... 54,415,581 
Fringe, gimp, and anes 38 244,350 
PRIUS nic ocSabdiv eters 1,116,800 
Gas.. A or Se oe 6,674,000 
Gas fixtures 104,250 
Gas meters 





Glass cutters . ese eesevcces 
Gloves. is 
Uti «sas chaos esau ean 
Gold beaters ....... eeeccese 
Gold mining .. seussaes 3 639'832 
Gold rockers .... 7 8,200 - ove 14,076 
Grindstones .............. ‘ ‘ 4,740 
Gum and varnish........... 5 ; ere 1,596 
673 wee. SIR, Q92 
8,015,688 6,145 1,973,904 
Hats and caps 7,100,028 7 > §=3,179,700 
Hose, riveted seks 2 6.800 7,25K s4ee By: 
Husiery..... Ra a \ 3: § 360,336 
India rubber goods .. wovees Se : 5 537,828 
nk.. bioctee 116.650 4 21,588 
Ink and lamp-black.. 500 : rr 4,596 
POUR TONBOR, oS okckc <cccccce , 7 § : é 2,310,760 
Iron foundries.........,.... : 723 534, 6,279,912 
Iron furnaces. i . 5,011,300 
Iron manufactures,......... 603,86 g 3 409,728 
ee ae re s 3, : 590,866 
pt Be : 1,451,748 
eeocces ‘ 31,668 
Lamps. | 9 290,424 
Lamp-black § : : 7,056 
Lamps and — oil 5 yous 2,592 
Lasts . da bekeios ys tbs ' . 33.45 dulee 104,152 
Lead pipe. 2,25 3 tees 26,004 
Lea 5 : 181,756 








Leather belting . 035 7,656 


Legs, artificial “a 5,880 
Lithographers 5.6 9,65 1 51,288 
Lime . 07 7: : 735,746 
Locomotives y 320, cele 231,840 
Looking-glass & ‘pee eels fr’ms 445,240 8 7 347.976 
Loom comer 10,000 ‘ 7,260 
Loom harness . sneha 4,600 ’ 2 4,776 
Loom pickers... ‘ 31,000 § 29 nee 10,608 
Lumber. sawing & Planing. 17,895 40,038,427 593,529 2 13,022,052 
Machinists & millwrights . 1,062 19,225,918 11,367,728 27,8: 9,6: ~~ 912 a 8. 344 
Maltsters... . a ; 1 71, 363,660 3 eens 12,276 "471,035 
Matches, friction . Q, 37,5 154,620 427,823 
Mathematical instruments . 26,55 5,66 2 260,812 703,750 
Mast : T19 Gi216 Anode 
( 124,130 9,7 cide 53,2 9, 
Mast — é "240 OY dade 2,160 5,500 
vi 2 2,000 B «vee 948 1,500 
Medicines, drugs, &dyestuffs 143 1,427,875 1,657,886 ¢ 276,483 3,508,465 
Military equipments 2 3,000 * «4,600 se. 3, 16,800 
Military y goods. 2 203,000 102,900 43,440 183,600 
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No, estab- Cost of 

Mannufactares. lishments. Capital. raw material. 
Milliners........eseeeeceees 532 $660,193 oes 
pS ee err 23 1.835 79 
Mineral water and pop...... 
Morocco cases .- 
Morocco dressers ......-.++ 
Musical instruments...... . 
Nails 
Oakum 
Oakum pickers. ......+.++++ 
Oars ...... 
ORL, GABLOR. ...0.00 2600 coccscee 
GIRO. os cdsenesne <o0ecees 
Ge UNNGOE | os ocicse ceccccce 
CEE WRBIO.. dds kee ses 
Oil, miscellaneous... 
os —_ Ss. 


Cost 
of labor 


p~--Hands. --~, 
Male. Female. 


18 3,688 
87 


13,020 
34,7383 
2,700 
43.R24 
58,956 
143,664 
193,463 
13,128 
cutasbee se 178,854 
seoeeere Mee , eee 5,064 

Palin ‘leat splitters. . adeccenes 3,480 
‘aper 2,950 1,497,742 
Paper ards ..00.s0¢-cceeee 3 Ki 22 7.320 
Paper stainers.......+.000- 33 . 3 50 166,283 
Patent leather .. 150 262,248 


Patterns . pont 
Pearl workers...... 
Pens and pencils .......... 
Percussion caps .. 

Perfumes and fancy al hex 
ee and preserves . 


Pasha Pe i 

Plaster, (gypsum).........+ 

OER vkcasded svoensee 

Pocket books.. oo 

Pork and beef packing. . + asin 

ROOMIIOR 6. Sihsthee one 

Powder, gun , 

Printers, lith. & copper- plate 

Printers and er 

Pumps ave 

Py rotechnists indabi@eniscve 
oe lead... 

Reeds . 

Regalias — daegeweoesce 

PN MINS idk setae os eves . 

Riggers ... . 

Saddles and harness 

SB seacee 

SE NIE SR ere 

Salt and salt refining.. 

Sand paper. . 

Sash and bl nds, - 

Seales and beams, weighers’. ° 

Sewing silk. ‘fod Sein Ghana 

Silk cloth i 

Silversmiths, jewelers, ke. 

Shingles ... .. peewee 

Shingle machine. ... 

Ship-building and boats. . 

ee ee ere ‘ee 

ROR RRP ey re 

Skin dre ssers. 

Slates 

Slate pencils. ... 

Slate quarries 

Spice ‘ 

Spice mills ............ esnee 

Starch . sb iinon 

Stationers...... 

Staves. . 

Staves and blocks........... 

Steel furnaces. 

Steel works 

Stone and marble quarries. ‘ 

Stoves and ranges 

Sugar refiners 

Sumac . ae ry 

Surgical instruments. ban eth os 

Suspenders... .. coves 

Tanners and curriers 

Timber hewers . 

Tin and sheet iron works... 


weeee 


eereee 


137, ‘300 

720 

239,063 

1,297,119 

262,778 

9,451,096 

275.083 

860,997 

59,558 

4,964,225 

55,493 

5,200 

21,130 

8,387 

36,800 

210,000 1,209,000 
5,600 13,969 
3,969.379 4,427,006 
266,380 8ai),4'4 
12,170 
1,051,419 
3,200 
859,827 
130,267 
848,945 
11,235 
4.929,619 
406,932 
2,256 
7,286,401 
13,238 
760,421 
391,138 
13,174 
1,800 
650 
41,644 
204,244 
799,459 
207,775 
11,360 
190,141 
133,420 
37,740 
2,475,760 
2.913,943 
7,662,635 
24,369 
80,087 
75,300 
22,865,253 
14,742 
4,305,389 


2,310 
2,640,360 
9,0 


8 
Cow aw or 


— 
~ 
o 


20,602,945 
pated 479 


“oe, 


4,129,587 


2,699 
6 
2.445 
402 


295 


3 
4,873 
2 127 


12,6. 3 
111 
69 
195 
109 


11,604 
1.560 
14,0238 
2.4800 
43,720 
54.552 
52,104 
8,420 
“101M 692 
377,044 
142.356 
1,231,536 
607,418 
192.584 
1H5,846 
2,737,308 
49,380 
9912 

2" 150 
7,752 
12,300 
30,400 
31.404 
3,154,008 
349,644 
3,112 
753,369 
eo4 
840,924 
144,558 


83,084 
180580 
49,548 
23,100 

7,704 
21,528 

6,084 


3,431, 194 
1,617. 274 
604.248 
13,276 
94,044 
33,756 
5,606, Lu 
67.508 
2,363,100 


266,100 
297,550 
7,250 
422.914 
2,344,607 
593,550 
11,9R1 642 
1,466,063 
1,59:,332 
247,200 
JN6,549 
165,919 
20,900 
27,000 
25,500 
62,500 
1,462,000 
52,000 
9,935,474 
1,654,503 
16.550 
2.177.945 
6,000 
2,277,061 
350,505 
1,209,426 
17,050 
9,401,765 
925,957 
5.000 
16,595,683 
73,918 
935,550 
§25,370 
46,700 
15,000 
24,056 
57,900 
248,405 
1,261,468 
$32,900 
104,992 
438,794 
172,080 
53,400 
8,180,115 
6,124,748 
9,892,800 
36,731 
259,400 
171,000 
37,702,333 
132,246 
8,933,188 
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No. estab- Costof —--Hands.—. Cost Value 
ae er raw ry ‘Male, Female. of bor. of product. 
caceees $31,400 57 $21,792 $73,400 
soscux & ais 5 aces Taal, 728 saa6t 1,975 2,420,208 18,491,147 
6 1,100 1,650 eae 9,700 






oi 6, 

Seen 18,492 57,000 

“8 83,804 111,680 

56 68 447.848 2,855,657 

55s dbbdndin eeasesieé 5 12, 14.83 15 9,228 27,275 

Type and stereotype ivuitie 42 513.700 29,992 775 224 275,220 913,200 

Umbrellas ............ spe 80 «761.760 §=1,899,607 814 1,762 483,548 2,505,622 

United States armories a AS 2 889,760 59,948 3841. .... 171,144 308,620 

Upholsterers .......... ees. 155 = 565,685 = 988,961 = 804 708 = 365.580 1,790, 628 
wane extracts ......... 24 30,450 23,080 71 16,284 5 

0 Re Ra 6 49.500 52,385 91 2 25,472 107,040 

Washing ant. pietaeescgecs 2 17,500 109100 2 Ii 18,440 215,000 


» RUGS Gee RRS ore 158 126,.90 184,480 877 155 102,204 310,109 
INE Wcaciwspeodascsee's 2 #000 11,024 9 2 6,408 15,400 
Whalebone ................ 11 85 285, i 25% 

Wheelwrights.............. 4,226 8,146,211 1,886,551 11,542 7 3,157,544 = 6,827,451 
Wigs and curls .........+.+- 25 83,900 86,3¢3 40 68 25.680 90,270 














Whips and canes. Sevcovsecce 70 198,895 237,643 519 532 195,984 575,271 
Ws SR hiked .o000deas 51 3,124,800 3,541,072 1,508 .... S238 6,242,913 
White and lock smiths...... £2 144,082 110.155 413 2 140,712 355,187 
Wire and —- wkpane &3 587,725 584,548 658 18 208,128 1 033,249 
Whi ing.. Shhbes weccbess 6 81,150 83,000 Caer 10,896 76,700 
Willow ware. ......... : 8 2.200 2,700 aes 1,620 5,700 
Wood cutting and cording... 65 246,895 53,999 493 50 112,404 260,778 
Wool cleaners and pullers.. 3 5,000 27,125 oe :aeee 8,144 86.900 
Wooden ware ...........0.. 197 580,165 436,676 1,828 82 $72,182 1,138,078 
Wool carders......... 0.20 630 739.925 1.251,550 1,071 22 225,912 1,739,476 
Woolens, carding and —s 1,817 26,071,542 24,912,455 29,919 14,976 Ue food 39,048,557 
Miscellaneous........... 00+. 564 _ 408, 370 3,249,944 4,247 742 «2,231,378 10,050,504 

Wa i tis 123,025 593,249,351 565,123,822 731,137 225,922 236,755,464 1,019,106,616 





ANTHRACITE COAL REGION SHIPMENTS IN 1857 AND 1858, 


We have extracted, by permission, the following account of the coal region 
from the new map of the anthracite colliers, of Pennsylvania, by P. Sheafer, of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania :— 


LACKAWANNA, 
Distance 
from 
N.Y by Amount Amount 
canal & mined mined 
Name of operator. Locality. railroad, in 1857, iu 1858, 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.Carbondale & Archibald. 208} 448,678 347.878 
Alfred Eaton & Co............Archibald ............ 212 $2,000 ’ 
Lackawanna Railroad & Canal CoJessup............+... 148  &4,036 1,658 
Samuel Stevenson ............Dunmore...... jassveew SOS 12,979 4,278 
Penueylvania Coal Co ......... Pittston & Dunmore.... 230 643,878 630,056 
Dela., Lack’a, & West. Railr'd CoScranton.. .... .... 144 109,609 184,109 
Company’ 3 Mines ........+..--Scranton & Bellevue... 144 37,894 27,105 
Ore? ia wena - Hampton Mines ..... ~. 146 88,514 96,154 
5s & hceeeeeeeeee Scranton Co, Bellevue... 144 $013 27,026 
Swe bh We aia csids cin Me Park «cis sosya 1444 31,196 43,778 
Luzerne Coal Co.......-.e+--- Providence ..ce.ceeees 147 34,554 beeen 


Juds ge Cl, visa teas ® eeedbvcsas Aan 66,799 81,276 
N. York & Penn. Coal Co., now . “ pasreesnea ae 27,811 48,485 
Lackawanna Coal and Iron Co . . Scranton, Pine, Brook, &e 144} 7,555 1,350 
National Anthracite Coal Co....Minooka......... vain war 29,997 90,134 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal CoStafford Brook Mine. «e+ 1474 29,656 57,894 
Union Coal and Iron Co .......Taylorville..,......... 1474 3,798 —s . wees 
Vonstork Coal Co.............Providence ........+6. 1464 ieon 2 30 
Hyde Park Coal Co. ..........Hyde Park........... 148 coe TE 


we. 1,514,574 1,662,684 
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WYOMING, 


By Penn. Amount Amount 
Canalto mined mined 


Name of operator, Locality. Tide-wat’r. in 1857, in Jx58. 
Junction Coal Co ............ Junction Coal "Works. ~. 2044 8,000 39,600 
Lackawanna Coal Co..........East Pittston Depot. . 204 5,000 =: 1,860 
Ravine Coal Co..... RRR = phe RN 204 12,705 12,000 
Seneca Coal Co...... (hc bebeber Te CC Nedenenscecene 2085 8,000 4,766 


Pittston or Butler Coal Co...... © ke cee eeeeeee 2084 4,032 8,398 
Boukley & Leyshon ........++. Td ehieaeacesee. S000: teas. Cia 


Abram Price. ........0..-000. Wee i ceccsce.. 3000 Shame: 5008 
Maryland Coal Co erase weee ig AON. SOS 2084 24,000 4,800 
Thompson & Pink............. "One mile betw n Pittston 2024 8,000 18.000 
Howe — : eh whe ee keds ee * 202} 25,000 t ’ 

A. Price.. ces ae Sune ee . . 2024 800 poke 
WHE Ac anvenndsaataccets <0 - Victoria Colliery....... 200 2,500 1,200 
White, Stevens & Co..........Plairsville Hancock Col’y 199 600 Pies 
Henry M. Fulier......... .+ee- Mill Creek........ pe 8,000 9,707 
Col. Hillman...... sis Gana eo Hollenback Mines...... 196 11,500 16.500 
Baltimore Coal Co . weeaee - Wilksbarre Citas A 66,000 65,000 
McMordecai......... dh aih> pie Sw a a aa eee bine 197 20,000 5,500 
Woodward & Co...... oseesee “Wyoming Wilksb. Col’y. 197 11,000 31,921 
Wilkesbarre Coal Co...... .».++Blackman’s Min’s, Wilksb 197 17,000 15,950 
Hartford Coal Co........ inwee Coalville and Hanover . 195 26,000 21,767 
Boston Coal Co...........- ‘a oe: eile sade deiereie 192 8,000 5,338 
Robert Hutchinson,........... Da gic « 6 192 8,500 3,393 
ee We sv whadcccaesswsade oy tier Oar ey ee 191 8,000 8,501 
Thomas Fender............++. q cusses bee ee 18,000 21,029 
Charles Bennett & Co......... i vs SRSINS Sapir area 20,000 8,000 
oo nel a ie e aaah 4s eae oie s were 189 1,000 Sih 
Gaylard & Reynolds..... cae se dbeweccesce 189 4,000 8,020 
Hebner & Krouse ............. . Smithfield Colliery .. 188 7,000 2,590 
Robert Love & Co.........++-Plymouth .......+-065 1864 5,000 4,200 
Mammoth Uoal Co ............ Grand Tunnel......... 185 17,000 16,010 
Jamison Harvey............. Harvey’s Min’s, Plymo’th 184} 12,000 4500 
Washington Lee, Jr...........East Nanticoke........ 1844 85,400 16,700 
Kingston Coal Co.,..... ances al ca, ee ee ee 20,842 
ME Shed nani s oes ceveis Shewnce Shaft, Plymo’'th 186 ..... 4,000 
Other Coal .......... catheene Ron 11,505 wees 
James Freeland ....... --East Pittston. daadeceas ane a abe 9,700 
J. B. Hamican......... cuews | eee 3,00 
Alexander Grey ..........++- oe * Wilkesbarre vesesuanss 2OT 5. cvees 9,163 





ee. 446,042 oes 


eee 


VEGETABLE LEATHER, 


The London Mechanics’ Magazine states that there are very extensive works 
at Stepney Green, London, in which great quantities of artificial leather are 
manufactured. In appearance, it resembles common leather ; and it is only by 
a veiy close scrutiny that the distinction between them can be detected. It is 
manufactured in webs 50 yards in length and 4} feet in breadth, and is now 
much used for book-binding and several other purposes for which tanned calf and 
sheep-skin are employed with us. It is also used by saddlers for making harness, 
and may be made of any thickness desirable, and is capable of being stretched or 
cemented. India-rubber is the principal substance of its composition, but there 
are other ingredients mixed with it whereby its leather qualities are secured. 
The method of making it is not given, and it appears that this is kept secret ; 
but that such a substance is now manufactured, sold, and used, in large quanti- 
ties, is a fact of too great importance to be overlooked. 
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SEWING-MACHINES, 

The London Mechanics’ Magazine remarks :—The following statistics regard- 
ing the sewing-machine trade in Great Britain and the United States, (compiled 
from Patent-office reports, from the Scientific American, and from the reports of 
persons intimately acquainted with the manufacturers and users of machines in 
both countries,) are probably as near an approximation to the facts as can be 


obtained — 
G. Britain. U. States. 


Number of patents oe sae Oeeud es wae, coccecess 200 800 
IO, ian nt oa uk chk so cebbcneessecee 5 25 
Varieties of machines Spo tees sta cies Gece ; 6 30 
Varieties of lock-stitch machines......... TAR SER 8 10 
Machines sold weekly.........0++s0e0: avg Se dcaee 100 ~—_ 1,500 
Uae s 4% sw nn ad cea eee nde ke Tah an ese £3 to £30 £1 to £30 
Lowest price for a lock-stitch machine ..........+++ 11 10 
Whole number in use ..........0ee0. Sia ccd el wa a 10,000 100,000 


A considerable number of machines have been imported from the United 
States into England, but the parties using them do not wish the fact to be made 
public. lest they should be sued for an infringement of the patent dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1846, granted to W. Thomas, of London. This patent extends only to 
England ; hence a large number of American-made machines are used in Scotland 
and Ireland. In England only one kind of lock-stitch machine is manufactured, 
and its lowest price is £22. In Scotland or Ireland a lock-stitch machine may 
be bought or imported from the United States for £11. 

These are facts certainly far from gratifying to our national pride. Although 
the invention of the lock-stitch sewing-machine was made in England by Fisher 
& Gibbons, the original patentees of the sewing-machine, two years before it was 
patented in America by Elias Howe, Jr., yet now there are ten times more ma- 
chines used in the United States than in Great Britain, Why, then, has the 
progress of the sewing-machine been so slow in this country? Chiefly for two 
reasons :—Ist, There has been no competition among manufacturers; and 2d, 
prices are far higher in England than in America. In the United States as good 
a machine can be bought for £10 as is sold in England for £22. Competition 
among manufacturers has improved, cheapened, and advertised American ma- 
chines. And if the trade had been conducted in this country as it has been in 
the United States; if the public had been permitted to select from the best ma- 
chines that could have been brought into market; and if these machines had 
been offered for sale at a reasonable price, this trade would now be giving em- 
ployment to 100,000 mechanics and operatives who are at present engaged in 
less lucrative employments, and for the past two or three years Great Britain 
would have been a gainer to the amount of, at the very lowest estimate, three 
million pounds annually. 


Nn nn enn 


GILDING, COLORING, AND ELECTRO-PLATING IN GOLD WORK, 


The gilding of metals is effected in various ways. Iron is gilded by polishing 
its surface and then heating it till it has acquired a blue color. When this is 
done leaf gold is applied, slightly burnished down, and exposed to a gentle fire, 
after which it is burnished again. Copper or brass may be gilded in the same 
manner. Gilding metals by amalgamation is effected by forming the gold into a 
paste or amalgam, with mercury, and is chiefly employed for gilding silver, cop- 
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per, or brass. The metal being well cleaned is dipped into the amalgam or 
spread over with it, when a quantity will adhere to the surface. The metal is 
then exposed to the heat of a furnace, which volatilizes the mercury, leaving the 
gold adhering ; this is afterwards burnished. In this way buttons and similar 
articles are gilded. 

Ornamental figures may also be delineated in gold upon steel by a very inge- 
nious process, by means of ether. Gold is dissolved in nitro muriatic acid, and a 
quantity of ether is added, and the mixture shaken. The ether will then take 
the gold from the acid, and an ethereal solution of gold will be produced, which 
is separated and applied to the surface of the steel by a camel hair ; the ether 
will evaporate, leaving the gold on the surface of the steel. The metal is then 
heated and the gold burnished. In this way sword blades are ornamented. In- 
stead of ether the essential oils may be used. 

Making gilded trinkets is now brought to such perfection that the use of real 
gold is very much diminished. The most elegant patterns are struck in thin 
copper and then gilded so perfectly as not to be distinguishable in a general way, 
while new, from gold, and with proper care they will last for a considerable time ; 
but when the gilding does wear off the color cannot be restored, as in the case of 
jeweler’s gold. 


eS 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH PAPER, 


A letter in Blackwood’s Magazine says it is wonderful to see the thousand 
useful as well as ornamental purposes to which paper is applicable in the hands 
of the Japanese. He states that he saw it made into materials so closely resem- 
bling Russian and morocco leather and pig skin, that it was very difficult to de- 
tect the difference. With the aid of lacker varnish and skillful painting, paper 
made excellent trunks, tobacco bags, cigar cases, saddles, telescope cases, the 
frames of microscopes ; and he even saw and used excellent water-proof coats 
made of paper, which did keep out the rain, and were as supple as the best 
Mackintosh. The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels nor 
dusters ; paper in their hands serves as an excellent substitute. It is soft, thin, 
tough, of a pale yellow color, very plentiful and very cheap. The inner walls of 
many a Japanese apartment are formed of paper, being nothing more than 
painted screens ; their windows are covered with a fine translucent description 
of the same material ; it enters largely into the manufacture of nearly everything 
in a Japanese household ; and he saw what seemed to be balls of twine, but 
which were nothing but long shreds of tough paper rolled up. Ifa shop-keeper 
had a parcel to tie up, he would take a strip of paper, roll it quickly between his 
hands, and use it for the purpose; and it was quite as strong as the ordinary 
string used at home. In short, without paper, all Japan would come to a dead 
lock ; and, indeed, lest by the arbitrary exercise of his authority a tyrannical hus- 
band should stop his wife’s paper, the sage Japanese mother-in-law invariably 
stipulate in the marriage settlement, that the bride is to have allowed to her a 
certain quantity of paper. 





BOTTLES, 
Eight millions of bottles are annually made at a manufactory at Folembray, 
France. It is the largest manufactory of the kind in the world. The largest 
glass bottle ever blown was at Leith, Scotland. 
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ORANGE COUNTY MILK TRADE, 


The New York Tribune has furnished a number of very interesting articles 
upon the milk business of Orange County, from which we make extracts as 
follows :— 


It is about seventeen years since the Erie Railroad was opened through Orange 
County ; previous to that time nearly all the milk was converted into butter, and 
in that form found its way hither. In 1842, the first year after the road was 
opened, only 388,505 quarts were transported over it to the city. During the 
following twelve months 3,181,505 quarts, or nearly ten times as much as in the 
preceding year, was brought down. The first year but one train was run for 
milk, and that was the evening passenger train ; but in 1843, the company com- 
menced running two trains—one in the morning and one in the evening. 

The third year we find the milk traffic had increased still further, 5,095,762 
quarts having been delivered in this city. Each succeeding year there was an 
increase of more than a million of quarts. and the whole amount transported 
over the road from the date of its opening in 1842 to the close of June, 1850, 
amounted to 53,713,244 quarts. In 1851, the quantity supplied from the same 
source was 12,610,556, or nearly one-fourth of all the receipts of the preceding 
eight years. The yield of the several months, through a succession of years, 
may be seen by the following :-- 


1868-4. 1854-5. 1855-6. 1856-7. 1857-8. 1858-9. 
July ......... 878,800 420,883 668,278 614,268 645,588 657,018 
August....... 348,400 413,903 520,280 570,681 602,747 662,677 
September.... 820,800 $29,893 419,980 496,298 492,968 © 483,782 
October ...... 265.600 835,666 356,266 378,620 897,920 411,127 
November..... 158,800 269,666 281,726 824,630 809,185 50,712 
December..... 202,640 224,309 267,550 811,992 309,185 821,748 





January ...... 194,222 238,483 242,182 295,896 812,470 832,910 
February...... 185,160 221448 256,085 298,501 295,448 $23,470 
March........ 241,400 289,264 $11,802 $95,827 870,322 418,690 
April <onvenee 251.200 $11,957 $77,782 424,982 430,080 458,605 
May ........- 868,500 454,999 606,114 542,875 548,975 696,732 
Spar 414,500 680,866 588,776 687,775 630,585 635,271 

a 8,310,022 4,085,987 4,696,771 6,271,845 5,350,268 5,682,687 


Here, with barometric exactness, is shown the march of the seasons, and the 
growth and death of the grass. When the cows are feeding upon green pastures, 
and when housed and fed with hay, are both indicated by the extremes of re- 
ceipts ; and so between these two, the gradual increase from January to July 
marks the growth of grass and the approach of warm weather, while the de- 
crease from July to January again, as truly shows the gradual failure of pastures, 
the presence of storms, and the advent of cold. The whole skill of the good 
dairyman is put forth to bring his winter's receipts up to those of summer, if 
possible. 

The average daily yield of the cows at Mr. Sutton's dairy is said to be ten 
quarts each, wiuter and summer, a better result than is obtained ordinarily, and 
an evidence either that he is an excellent judge of milking stock, or gives his 
cows the best of care. It is a very good dairy of cows that will make an average 
of ten quarts, winter and summer; good management will sometimes do it. 
Thus in Mr. Roe’s dairy, from August Ist to 7th. 42 cows gave 2.525 quarts ; 
50 cows in May gave 3.170 quarts; 35 cows in January gave 1.951 quarts; 35 
cows in January (another week) gave 2,125 quarts-—in all of which cases the 
average is near ten quarts for each cow per diem. 
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DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP BY DOGS, 


The assessors in Ohio, under an act of the Legislature, have endeavored to 
ascertain the total number of sheep killed and injured by dogs daring the year 
1858. The returns from only a few counties have been published; but these, 
few as the counties are, disclose a fearful amount of slaughter. We append the 
returns of eleven counties, covering not more than one-eighth of the State :— 


Counties. Killed. Wounded. Value.| Counties. Killed. Wounded. Value. 
Greene.......+. 1,269 820 $3,104) Lake........... 412 100 = $838 
Harrison.........' 587 1,473 3,087) Stark........... 626 719 1,879 
Delaware....... 781 655 1,036) Cuyahoga....... 683 1,112 3,198 
Muskingum...... 1,206 884 98,116) Wayne......... 747 657 2,182 
Champaign..... 682 6564 38,189 clini la, Spe 
LOPRD soc cccees 432 156 =61,219| Total........ 7,054 7,860 $25,342 
Summit........ 820 820 2,459 

Here are over 7,000 sheep killed, and nearly 8,000 injured, at a cost to the 
owners of over $25,000, and all by a pack of curs utterly worthless. If the 
proportion holds good throughout the State, the annual loss to sheep-growers 
must be about $200,000, and if all the dogs in the State were put together they 
would not be worth a tenth part of that sum. We trust that the legislation 
under which these statistics have been gathered will be followed up vigorously, 
and that some judicious measures will be taken to abate an evil of such muagni- 
tude. Other States will doubtless follow Ohio in any efficient measures she may 
adopt. The danger to sheep from dogs has for a long time prevented an in- 
crease in the sheep-growing business in this country. Many men who would 
otherwise engage in it are restrained from venturing from the risk attending it 
in consequence of the dog-pest. If this were removed the business of wool- 
raising would at once become a leading and a profitable one. 





AGRICULTURE IN SWITZERLAND. 

A recent traveler in Switzerland, says of farms and farming in that country, 
that no good terraced land can be had there for less than $4,000 to $7,000 per 
acre, and the quanity of such land is one per cent of the entire territory. No 
man owns more than 10 to 15 acres of sech ground. In that country invest- 
ments are made for security rather than profit, and 23 per cent is usually satisfatory. 

Of the mode of cultivation, the writer gives the following account :— 


“The terraces are also chosen with a southern exposure, and are walled up on 
the lower side with stone and lime. They are generally from 10 to 50 feet wide, 
and incline at an angle of at least 22 degrees. They ascend up the sides of the 
mountain from 500 to 800 feet, and are reached by stone steps, up which the 
manure and everything else is carried in baskets. Grape culture is the principal 
use made of these grounds. Thirty days’ labor is the required average for every 
acre of vines, and is as often performed by women as men. ‘The vines are kept 
low, and trained to stakes about four feet high. The stakes are taken up every 
fall, and put down in the spring. Some of the vines are from 80 to 100 years” 
old, though they prefer to renew them every forty years. Six hundred to seven 
hundred and fifty gallons of wine is the common product per acre. 

“ This wine is the common beverage of the country, is of two kinds, red and 
white, is worth the first year from 19 to 28 cents per gallon, the second year, 
when racked twice, from 37 to 56 cents, and in the same proportion for a longer 
time. ‘The vinyards are worked with a mattock having a head like that of an 
axe on one side. and two teeth about six inches apart, and twelve to fifteen 
inches long on the other. The laborers work slowly, but in summer commence 
at 3 o’clock in the morning and continue till 7 at night. Other lands than those 
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terraced are used as mountain pastures, and though only used about three months 
in the year, and seemingly lying at av angle of 45 degrees, command from 500 
to 1,500 franes per acre. The cattle are taken to the pastures by steep and 
circuitous paths, and are kept there while the season lasts. The herdsmen re- 
main with them, living chiefly upon milk, and making cheese. Many of the 
herdsmen’s huts on these pastures are at an altitude of from 300 to 500 feet. 
Above and over all is everlasting snow, and forms a combination of scenery rarely 
elsewhere seen.” 





RAIN TABLE FROM 1844 TO 1859, 


A friend has favored us with the following abstract from his daily journal, kept 
in Salem, Massachusetts, of the quantity of rain fallen, from the autumn of 
1844 to the spring of 1859 :—— 


Annual 
Years. Spring. Summer, Autumn, Winter, quantity. 
EOAG,, ccnvisddncrvies ccnseeeee on ssi 10.70 7.60 vs 
SUED. cadence on 2eseuaweee 7.40 9.40 17.00 5.80 39.60 
Ee rey ore 5.60 » 8.10 3.80 7.80 24.80 
SUES 5 ccasces eoweceseoceenes 5.00 11.20 13.20 8.10 87.50 
BDGG iis sinc cinc cdswedetinebas 6.50 10.40 8.20 8.80 28.40 
BOG nas b0:6A5.0 bonbdiine acd de 10.00 7.40 13.00 8.50 88.90 
mE ETEL ULE eer Tere 13.00 8.00 11.20 7.50 89.79 
CORTE EE EEE TREES PELE ES 10.60 5.00 8.70 2.20 26.50 
1852:..4.: oe ecaceee eccvcscece 9.25 11.50 7.95 4.25 82.70 
MOBS Seka invisen sndanewrianes 8.25 11.59 10.75 5.00 85.50 
i ae wesccoccecss eens 11.80 4.70 12.40 10.80 39.70 
ee i Pere err ye Preys 5.50 7.00 9.50 4.75 26.70 
MM wii SSs CSS veSeerecsoees 8.50 16.25 8.75 5.25 88.70 
ROOT sine soesccccccsseces 15.75 14.25 7.60 8.60 46.20 
sg PERE CET EPE PVT errr ere 8.75 17.25 9.60 12.10 47.70 
POON oses beihaeen ke taebennds 12.90 cove coos esos cess 


Yearly mean of rain in the above years, 36 inches. 
The mean of snow water for 1855-56-57-58, 5 inches yearly. 
The yearly quantity of water, 41 inches. 
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SLEEP OF PLANTS, 


Plants sleep as well as animals; the attitude that some of these assume on the 
approach of night is extremely interesting to those who delight to study the 
beautiful phenomena of vegetable life. Some plants exhibit signs of sleep more 
marked than others. The leaves of clover, lucerne, and other plants close as the 
sun approaches the horizon; and in the honey locust this characteristic is 
particularly striking and beautiful. ‘The delicately formed leaves close in pairs 
at nightfall, and remain so until the rising of the sun in the morning, when they 
gradually expand to their fullest extent. It is in common garden chickweed 
(stellaria medica) that the most perfect exemplification of the conjugal love and 
parental care of plants is observed. At the approach of night the leaves of this 
delicate plant, which are in pairs, begin to close towards each other, and when 
the sleeping attitude is completed these folded leaves embrace in their upper sur- 
faces the radiments of the young shoots; and the uppermost pair (but one) at 
the end of the stalk are furnished with longer leaved stalks than the others, so 
that they can close upon the terminating pair and protect the end of the shoot. 
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Riis. -tce 
Puna........ 
BOG vis esses 
South Kona.. 
North Kona.. 
South Kohala. 
North Kohala, 
Hamakua ... 


Total ..... 


Lahaina...... 
Hana ....... 
Wailuku..... 
Makawao.... 
Molokai. ..... 
Lanai........ 


Total ..... 


Honolulu..... 
For. school tax 
Ewa & Waianae 
Waialua..... 
Koolauloa .. 
Koolaupoko. . 


Total ..... 


Waimea..... 
Koloa....... 
PUB a0 vues 
Koolau...... 
Hanalei...... 


Niibau..... Pa 
TOU. <cx 
Grand total. 
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POPULATION AND TAXATION OF POLYNESIA, 


NUMBER OF POLLS AND ANIMALS FOR WHICH THE TAXES OF 1858 HAVE BEEN PAID, AND 
THE NET RECEIPTS OF THE TREASURY FROM TAXATION DURING THE YEAR. 
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POPULATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 











HAWAII, 

-—— Polls.—— ——— Animals ————_, Total Net 
Over Une Stall- poll and receipts of 
20. ions. Horses. Mules. Dogs. animaltax. treasury. 
1,095 198 2 1,156 83 835 $2,647 75 $2,382 98 
490 71 4 409 89 254 1,046 26 941 63 
456 78 1 673 52 191 1,045 50 940 95 

473 81 1 404 120 182 937 50 843 75 

640 91 1 "79 202 231 1,86650 1,229 85 

275 69 2 645 50 158 817 50 735 75 

6038 59 . 879 113 282 1,88225 1,244 03 

564 68 . 770 62 485 1,48350 1,335 15 

4,596 716 11 5,715 T71 2,613 $10,726 75 $9,654 09 
MAUI, 

1,188 134 - 1,803 81 452 $2,378 75 $2,200 85 
817 121 - 1,560 159 394 2,091 25 1,882 13 
683 74 4 1,480 77 440 1,95925 1,763 38 
653 184 - 1,459 175 310 1,828 25 1,645 43 
760 10 - 1,148 54 401 1,783 50 1,605 16 
189 15 ° 268 29 92 427 25 384 53 

4,290 598 4 17,218 575 2,089 $10,468 25 $9,480 93 

OAHU, 

3,084 119 . 2,675 158 1,1434 $5,660 75 $5,286 19 

eene eee ° vene ee eee 1,83250 1,695 07 
562 69 <: ee 76 240 1,544 00 1,389 60 
297 49 ° 908 69 183 975 75. 878 18 
317 28 . 189 60 111 851 50 766 35 
7122 41 . 41,116 812 279 «81,657 50 1,491 75 

4,982 806 6,865 670 = 1,9544 12,522 00 $11,457 14 

KAUAI, 

453 Ad ° 761 80 209 $1,084 50 $976 05 
289 62 . 746 119 191 913 75 822 38 
547 14 987 67 275 1,86925 1,232 38 
147 83 881 14 128 485 50 436 95 
347 56 492 73 149 778 25 700 43 
168 29 205 7 46 832 75 299 48 

1,951 278 . 8,572 860 998 $4,964 00 $4,467 62 

15,819 1,897 15 28,865 2,376 17,6544 38,681 00 385,059 78 


The following exhibit of the population of this city and county has been pre- 
pared from the returns of the different canvassers engaged in collecting informa- 
tion for the compilation of the present issue of the San Francisco Directory 
The plan adopted was to arrange and classiiy each sex in three divisions, viz. 
Mates: first class—the head of each family, and the members thereof over 21 
years of age; second class—those between 5 and 21; third class—those under 


VOL. 
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III, 
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5 years of age. Fermaves: first class-—those over 18 years of age; second class 
—those between 5 and 18; third elass—those under five years of age. Also, to 
collect such data as would furnish an approximation of the different elements 
composing our population, not included in the foregoing classifications :— 


WHITE MALES, 
Over 21, names in present issue............2eseeeeeees 21,500 
“ residents, floating, not obtained*...... ....... 4,900 


“ average number at different hotels, boarding and 
lodging houses, in addition to the regular board- 














CPS, OUCH woe eeeereecrccesereseesecceseens 4,500 
* MO I. cs vas ncccasevecasasgnccccestese 490 
“ engaged upon water craft, ocean and river} .... 2,500 
“  foreigners— Europeans, Germans, French, Span- 
ish, etc., not registered§.......seeeeeeeeeces 5,000 
NE TE i oe koe vk bo bechans $8,896 
Between 5 and 21, number registered .........00ese00 5,458 
Under 5, number registered......0.eeccercecseecsecss 5,000 
49,343 
WHITE FEMALES. 
Over 18, number registered. ..........ecececcccecseses 14,696 
eee ee ara ae er re 500 
Between 5 and 18, number registered ........ ...ssee. 4,370 
Under 5, number registered......c000.cesseccccescess 4,419 
23,985 
Total white population ees eeereew eee eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 73,828 
CHINESE. 
REE a Ty ee er eee ee one 2,510 
Females, over 18........... Cav enwks Lik 6 eh a Wie we ke 510 
Children, under 5...........+. cenau ewe (anne s6veenceees 100 
—_—- 3,120 
COLORED, 
Males, over 21..........+0. siamsnewe aes ae an 'Wksicei 745 
Ommnnee GUE BB i a sincc cides 00 o000s ec aeiditee hae @ he aia 531 
CN, MINE Diikbe'a ck Vdd cccnccescinaueses éeeveqes 829 
—- 1,605 
Pe I Soivicac chs scbsvacacsecesscssssauc.. Wee 


MATRIMONY IN LONDON, 
The editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis has received the following curious 
statistics from a member of the British Parliament. They are of course reliable, 
and all the more horrible :— 


There are at present in London, (which contains nearly three millions of in- 
habitants,) 1,362 wives who have left their husbands to follow their lovers ; 
2,371 husbands who have run away from their wives ; 4,120 couples living apart 
by consent ; 191,023 couples living under the same roof in a state of warfare ; 
162,230 couples hating each other cordially, but masking in public their fero- 
cious hatred under a feigned politeness ; 510,132 couples living in a state of in- 
difference to each other ; 1,102 couples reputed happy by the world, but who 
are not quite so in reality; 135 couples happy in comparison with others more 


unhappy ; 7 couples really and truly happy. 





* These comprise a class of population claiming a residence in this city, who have no permanent 


place of abode. 
+ This number has been arrived at by a careful estimate obtained from the different proprietors. 
+ This number includes those persons sailing from this port, who claim a residence in this city. 


§ This number has been arrived at from actual observation. 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON MATRIMONY. 


It is an established fact that the number of marriages in time of peace is 
greater than in time of war, and even when the chances of war are imminent 
the number of marriages is found to diminish. In 1823, 40,000 marriages were 
solemnized in France more than in the five years of the occupation of that coun- 
try by the allied forces. In Russia, notwithstanding the indifference of the pop- 
ulation to political affairs, there were in 1812 from 70,000 to 80,000 marriages 
less than in the years preceding. A fact worthy of remark, and a very curious 
one, is the prodigious increase in population since the commencement of the 
present century. The following figures show a most remarkable disproportion 
between each other :— 


In 1700, France contained 19,669,520 | In 1840, France contained 27,849,008 
In 1762, « 21,769,163 | In 1856, " 36,089,364 





POPULATION OF INDIA. 
The relative population and area of India is as follows :— 


: Square miles, Population. 
Total of British and Protected India........ 1,465,881 180,367,148 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS, 











1. Chandernagore ......... CWededaccecves 4 81,396 
g. Karical  eeereeeee eereeeeee ereeereenee . 63 59,872 
3. Mahe ‘@eeeree eeeeeereeeeraeeeereeeeeaeeeee 2 8,419 
4, Pondicherry... .. ereees eeeeeeeeeeteneee 107 96,712 
5. Yanaon eeeee ee eee ea eer ee eeeeeereeeeaeeae 13 6,464 
Total of French India............-+0- 189 197,863 
PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. ; 
1, Goa, Salcetta, Bardez ......... theades 1,458 363,788 
2. Damaon........... se eaue Gaeeiee ‘esas 83 33,950 
SD, DR cchecacacvcvccapestces es eseccce 12 10,658 
Total Portuguese India ............ : 1,553 408,596. 
INDEPENDENT NATIVE STATES. 

Re Dba 6 o6ain 66s oo Ha Re ee 34,506 1,812,000 
Z. Nepaul ...s..ccccccccvcsceess eawiaey 85,208 1,880,000 
 Potal Independent India........... . 69,714 3,692,000 
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CUBA POPULATION, 


The Pennsylvania Enquirer gives the following analysis of the population of 
Cuba :— 
Sb oss acwnaeause 605,560 Slaves .........cccceee 436,100 
Free-colored ........ e+> 205,570 , Coolies...........2.008- 5,000 

There are in Cuba 1,650 estates, 114 copper mines, and the total value of the 
produce is estimated at $79,000,000. The population of Havana and the small 
places around it is nearly 200,000 souls ; foreign residents 3,000, and peninsular 
Spaniards 22,000. The standing army varies, according to eircumstances, be- 
tween 8,000 and 20,000 men, the latter number on the entire island. The navy 
in the ports and around the island is usually 22 to 28 vessels of war, of all sizes, 
manned by 5,000 men. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





CHRONICLE OF THE WAR. 


The Italian war having come happily to an end, after having altered in a few 
weeks the map of Europe, and perhaps led the way to the commercial develop- 
ment of Italy, we think it right to put on record a chronicle of the leading 
events, as matter of reference and general interest :— 

PRELIMINARY EVENTS. 


April 19, 1859.—First body of French troops leaves Toulon; Austrian ultima- 
tum dispatched from Vienna to Turin. 

April 23.—It is received at Turin. 

April 26.—The limit fixed by the ultimatum (of three days) expires; Count Ca- 
vour declines the Austrian conditions; statement of the war question 
addressed to the Corps Legislatif by Count Walewski; French troops 
first cross Mont Cenis. 

April 27.--Revolution in Tuscany ; the Grand Duke retires; address of Victor 
Emanuel to his army. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF THE WAR—THE AUSTRIANS ENTER SARDINIA. 


April 29.--The Austrian declaration of war posted in Vienna; the Austrians, 
under Count Gyulai, pass the Ticino; Marshal Canrobert and General 
Niel reach Turin and assume command of their respective corps d’armee ; 
General McMahon arrives at Genoa ; death of General Bouat; appeal 
of Victor Emanuel to the Italian people. 

April 30.—The Austrians occupy Novara ; the French ambassador quits Vien- 
na; revolt of Massa and Carrara. 

May 1.—King Victor Emanuel leaves Turin to take command of his army; the 
Austrians occupy Mortara; their steamers seize the Sardivian ports on 
Lake Maggiore; three Austrian vessels repulsed on the lake; the 
Duchess of Parma withdraws from the Duchy. 

May 3.—Manifesto of Napoleon III., addressed to the Corps Legislatif; the 
Austrians pass the Po at Cambio; they are repulsed in an attempted 
crossing at Frassinetto ; they burn the bridge over the Scrivia at Pia- 
cenza; the Austrian vanguard reaches Tronzano. 

May 4.--The conflict at Frassinetto continues; the Austrians, passing the Po 
at Vacarizza, advance to Sale; a cannonade at Valenza. 


THE SECOND WEEK OF THE WAR-—-THE FRENCH EMPEROR PROCEEDS TO THE SEAT 
OF WAR. 


May 5.—The Duchess of Parma returns to her capital. 

May 6 —General Cialdini, issuing from Casale, seizes a convoy of the enemy. 

May 7.—The Austrians repass the Po at Gerola. 

May 9.-—Imperial decree establishing the Regency in France. 

May 10.—-The Emperor Napoleon III. and the Prince Napoleon Jerome leave 
Paris for the seat of war; the Austrians complete a retrograde move- 
ment to the left of the Sesia. 

May 11.—The Emperor embarks at Marseilles ; the Austrians pause at Vercelli, 
and return reconnoitering parties to the right bank of the river; they 
oceupy Rivergaro. 

May 12.--The Emperor lands at Genoa ; issues an order of the day to the army. 

May 13.—The English declaration of neutrality published. 


THE THIRD WEEK OF THE WAR--—THE AUSTRIAN RETREAT, 


May 14.—The Austrians occupy Bobbio, and push their advanced posts to Cas- 
teggia. 
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May 15.—The French Emperor arrives at Alessandria, 

May 16.--The French squadron of Admiral Jurien-Graviere anchors before 
Venice ; the Emperor visits the outposts at Valenza. 

May 17.—’he Austrians threaten the bridge at Stella; the Emperor visits the 
head-quarters of the King at Occimiano ; the Austrians vainly attempt 
to take the bridge at Valenza. 

May 19.--The head-quarters of Count Gyulai transferred in retreat to Gariasco. 


THE FOURTH WEEK OF THE WAR-——THE BATTLES OF MONTEBELLO AND VERCELLI. 


May 20.—Speech of M. Kossuth on the war, delivered at London Tavern ; bat- 
tle of MontRBELLo; the Allies, numbering 6,300. under General Forey, 
defeat 25,000 Austrians under General Count Stadion; the Emperor 
visits Casale. 

May 21.—The Piedmontese, under General Cialdini, force the passage of the 
Sesia at VeRcELLI, routing the Austrians; Garibaldi, with his corps, 
leaves Biella, and marches for Northwestern Lombardy ; the blockade 
of Venice established. 

May 22.—Death of the King of Naples. 

May 23.—Garibaldi, passing the ‘Ticino at Sesto Calende, defeats the enemy and 
captures Varese. 

May 25.-—Garibaldi, attacked by the Austrians, beats them; Colonel Christo- 
foris, with a portion of Garibaldi’s force, beats the Austrians near Sesto 
Calende ; the Emperor at Voghera. 

May 26.--The Emperor arrives at Vercelli; Garibaldi again beats the <Austri- 

ans at Malmate. 


THE FIFTH WEEK OF THE WAR-—THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 


May 27.--Garibaldi marches upon Como; rapid movement of the French army 
from the south to the north of the Po; Montebello and Casteggio, 
evacuated by them, occupied by the Austrians. 

May 28.--Garibaldi, beating the Austrians at San Fermo, occupies Como, Ca- 
merlata, and Lecco; Austrian vessels bombard Canobbio, on Lake 
Maggiore ; the Valtelline rises in insurrection. 

May 31.--Battle of PaLestro; the Allies, commanded by Victor Emanuel, at- 
tack the Austrians; the Emperor of Austria, attended by Field-Mar- 
shal Baron Hess, arrive at Verona. 

June 1.—The Allies defeat the Austrians at Palestro; General Niel occupies 
Novara ; proclamation of the Emperor Francis Joseph to the Tyrolese. 

June 2.—Garibaldi, retiring before a powertul body of the enemy, attacks Laveno 
unsuccessfully ; the Austrians attack the allied outposts at Robbio, but 
speedily retreat; the advance of the allies, under McMahon, enters 
Lombardy by the bridge of Turbigo. 


THE SIXTH WEEK OF THE WAR-—THE BATTLES OF MAGENTA AND MALEGNANO, 


June 3.—The Austrians hastily evacuate Sardinia; severe action at Buffalora ; 
Garibaldi again marches upon Varese, beats the Austrians, and re-oc- 
cupies it. 

June 4.—The conflict at Buffalora concludes in a splendid victory of the Allies 
at MaGEnta. 

June 6.—Milan rises upon the Austrians; the garrison retires ; Victor Emanuel 
proclaimed king ; Lombardy annexed to Sardinia ; Grand Te Deum at 
Paris for the victory at Magenta. 

June 7.--The Emperor and King enter Milan; the Austrian custom-houses on 
Lake Maggiore seized by Garibaldi’s corps. 

June 8.--Garibaldi pursues the Austrians, who retreat towards Monza; procla- 
mation of Napoleor III. to the Italians. 

June 9.--Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers attacks the Austrians at MaLeGnano, and 

alter a severe contest carries that post; on the sume day the Austrian 

Count D’Urban is beaten by Marshal Canrobert at Canonica; the 

Austrians evacuate Laverno on Lage Maggiore. 
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THE SEVENTH WEEK OF THE WAR—THE RETREAT OF THE AUSTRIANS. 


June 10.—Garibaldi enters Bergamo; the Austrians evacuate Pavia and Pia- 
cenza ; the Duchess of Parma arrives at Verona. 

June 11 —The Austrians evacuate Lodi ; they also evacuate Bologna and An- 
cona ; resignation of the Derby Ministry in England; Lord Palmer- 
ston ivited to form a cabinet; head-quarters of the French advanced 
to Gorgonzola. 

June 12.—The vanguard of the French army passes the Adda at Cassano; the 
Sardinian army passes the Adda at Vaprio; the Austrians complete 
the evacuation of the Papal territory, and also withdraw from Modena ; 
death of Prince Metternich. 

June 13.—The Austrians abandon Pizzighettone; Garibaldi at Brescia; Cre- 
mona and Brescia declare for the King of Sardinia; the allied army 
passes the Sesia ; General D’Urban retires from Coccaglia. 

June 14-—The Duke of Modena arrives at Mantua; D’Urban occupies Cavri- 
ana, but evacuates it the same night; revolt at Venice. 

June 15.—Garibaldi repulsed by an overwhelming force of the Austrians at Cas- 
tenedolo ; he retreats toward Lonato. 

June 16.—General Count Schlick takes command of the second Austrian army, 
replacing Gyulai ; the head-quarters of Napoleon III. removed to Covo ; 
the Austrian Emperor at Travigliato. 


THE FIGHTH WEEK OF THE WAR—PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL AND DECISIVE 
BATTLE, 


June 17.—The Austrians occupy Montechiaro and Castiglione ; Kossuth leaves 
London for Italy. 

June 18.—The Emperor and King enter Brescia ; the Austrians occupy the pass 
of the Stelvio; the Emperor Francis Joseph reviews a portion of his 
army at Lonato ; he assumes supreme command of the army ; the Papal 
troops having, through the treachery of the priests, captured Perugia, 
indulge in a ferocious massacre of the inhabitants. 

June 19.—The third division of the Adriatic fleet sails from Toulon. 

June 20.—The Austrians abandon Montechiaro, Castiglione, and Lonato. 

June 21.—The Emperor and King leave Brescia for the camp; the Austrians 
reoccupy Montechiaro and Castiglione ; Francis Joseph fixes his head- 
quarters at Villafranca. 

June 22.—The French pass the Chiese at Montechiaro, and push a reconnaissance 
as far as Goito; the head-quarters of Francis Joseph at Vallegio ; 
Kossuth arrives at Genoa. 

June 23.-The French Emperor and the King urge a reconnaissance as far as 
Desenzano; the Austrians in full force repass the Mincio, and occupy 
Pozzolengo, Solferino, and Cavriana; tumults at Milan against the 
Jesuits. 


THE NINTH WEEK OF THE WAR—THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO—THE ALLIES PASS THE 
MINCIO, 


June 24.—Great battle of SoLrertno: 250,000 Austrians defeated by the Allies, 
numbering 150,000; the Austrians repass the Mincio; the allied head- 
quarters at Cavriana. 

June 25.—Prussia proposes in the Diet the mobilization of the Federal army ; 
panic ; retreat of the French troops at Brescia. 

June 26.—Kossuth arrives at Parma, and after conferring with Prince Napoleon, 
proceeds to the Imperial head-quarters. 

June 27.—A portion of Garibaldi’s troops, under Major Medidi, occupy the pass 
of Tonal, between Val Canonica and the Tyrol. 

June 28.—The Allies, crossing the Mincio, enter the Venetian States. 

June 29.—The vanguard of the Allies advances to Villafranca. 
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June 30.--The Imperial head quarters removed to Volta; the corps of Prince 
Napoleon joins the main body of the allied army at Vallegio; the Sar- 
dinians commence the siege of Peschiera; the new British ministry de- 
ot in Parliament its determination to maintain an inviolable neu- 
trality. 


THE TENTH WEEK OF THE WAR——-REPOSE AFTER THE BATTLE. 


July 3.--The Emperor removes his head-quarters from Volta, and, crossing the 
Mincio, fixes them at Vallegio. 

July 4.—Ten thousand French troops landed at Lussin-Piccolo, in the Adriatic ; 
grand ‘Te Deum for the victory of Solferino at Notre Dame. 

July 5.--The Austrians retire from Bormio, after a sharp action, in which they 
are defeated by Garibaldi. 


THE ELEVENTH WEEK OF THE WAR—-THE ARMISTICE AND THE PEACE. 


July 8.—Armistice concluded between the two emperors at Villafranca; Zara 
bombarded by the French frigate Impetueuse. 

July 11.—Interview between Napoleon III. and Francis Joseph ; the war ter- 
minated by the Peace or VILLAFRANCA. 





eee ee 


EXPERIENCE OF A GREEN HAND IN THE WHALING VOYAGE, 


The Department of State has been furnished with a document from F. M. 
Rrineaoip, United States Consul at Paita, in the Philippine Islands, which 
gives some details of especial interest to green hands who are proposing to goa 
whaling voyage. The document is mainly devoted to an account of the whale 
trade as pursued and carried on from several ports of the United States. The 
writer, however, makes some statements upon the subject to which we have de- 
voted this article which are worthy of attention. They are important, because 
they came in an official shape. He says shipping masters to whom is confided 
the making up of a whaler’s crew, have runners in the interior of New England 
and New York, to take up green hands. Whaling crews are mostly obtained 
from this source. Our consul then proceeds to state graphically the picture of 
the voyage. 

He charges that when the time of sailing arrives, all hands are huddled on 
board without a chance of looking into their chests for the contents of which 
they have given a receipt which is to be deducted from their share or “ lay.” 
Each sailor is charged upon the owner’s books with an average outfit of seventy 
dollars. By many owners interest is charged on the outfit from the day of sail- 
ing until the return of the vessel. When the sailor opens his chest he feels as 
we may suppose the man did who “ fell among thieves.” He finds that the con- 
tents of the chest are insufficient for his comfort, and that they are not worth 
twenty-five dollars in all. However, to compensate for this want of comfortable 
clothing, he may procure supplies from the owner’s slop-chest, which has been 
providently placed on board, by paying a handsome profit. 

The lay or share of a green hand is from a hundred-and-eightieth to a two- 
hundredth ; that is, one barrel of oil for every one hundred and eighty or two 
hundred that are taken. A sperm whale ship will take, on a voyage of four 
years, 1,200 barrels of sperm oil. This is, the consul says, a liberal average. 
The share of a green hand on a hundred-and-eightieth lay will be two hundred 
and ten gallons. But from this, ten per cent is to be deducted for leakage and 
shrinkage, and frequently three per cent for insurance, although if the vessel is 
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lost, and is fully covered by insurance, the owners recover all and the men get 
nothing, because the charge is not made upon the men until the vessel gets home. 
This is forcibly explained by an old sailor. “The owner plays an open and 
shut game. If the vessel gets home we pay the insurance, but if she is lost, they 
pay the insurance and pocket the profits.” 
Mr. Rixccoip thus sums up the result of a seaman’s voyage of four years :— 


Sailor’s share reduced to money ......... sesecrccccceveccccccsccces $262 265 
Less fitting, shipping, and medicine cheets ........ coeeveseis 980.00 
Ten per cent discount on $262 25 .......cseeeeeeseeceees es «6, BO-98 
Three per cent insurance on $262 25........e+-seeeeeeseees 7 86 
Money originally advanced.......... Ssvecesnenseeeesens -- 7000 
Interest on same ..........+. seecesecees cenerccerrs esecee 16 80 
Cash advanced during voyage .......+....+ earineeeme : 30 00 
Interest on same, one per cent per month ............es000% 7 20 


Clothing which he was compelled to draw, owing to his badoutfit 40 00 
—_— 208 03 


Amount to be received at the end of the voyage.......c.eeeseeceeees . 54 17 

The congul states that 3,000 or 4,000 young men yearly sail from the United 
States, and becoming disgusted, desert, and either from shame or moral corrup- 
tion, never return. The cause he attributes to small pay and bad treatment. 
Subjoined to the document is an estimated value of the whaling vessels of the 
United States which he fixes with their expenses, equipment, interest, &c., at 
twenty-four million, and the value of the annual amount of oil taken at twelve 
million, which shows a handsome yearly profit, and one that ought to induce 
owners to feel that they can afford to treat their sailors better. 


HUDSON’S BAY FUR PAYMENTS, 
The Toronto Globe states that in the M’Kenzie and Athavasia districts the 
Hudson’s Bay Company exchange goods for furs at the following rates—a bea- 


ver skin being the currency :— 

1 small ax, 1 beaver skin; 1 dozen buttons, 1 do.; 1 knife, 1 do.; 12 
needles, 1 do.; 1 pair scissors, 1 do. Any of these may be valued at 9d. to 1s. 
sterling. Furs bought at these rates have brought at the company’s sales in 


London, viz. :— 


First quality. Second quality. 

s. d,. Be s. d. 8s. 4d. 

eve WE ko ok cbnsccticevasass 80 0to 120 0 46 0to 7911 
Silver fox....... (te tba aba.0 235 0 990 0 2000 275 0 
Que ce. ccncuinuhaeccaacsesas 80 0 189 0 67 0 80 0 
Pebors «sc xcccaas SEES EAR a 25 6 46 0 260 82 6 
Tiymxes 0.02 ceces Lave beskaaevds os 11 11 18 9 110 15 11 
MOOG. 66 oni ciiteses bwin kGhedeue Se | 82 0 8 6 80 0 
WHE, cbc ne dactaaaen ‘mee we caene 18 3 15 8 67 8 1 
Weltiks cibsrddsdensatanceness 18 0 20 10 15 3 16 9 


From the above it will be seen that silver fox skins, which sell wholesale from 
£12 to £45, cost the company four shillings or four knives. This will give an 
estimate of the trade of this company with the Indians. 

During the last war, when British troops were perishing with cold in the Cri- 
mea, the company sold the government 80,000 buffalo robes, at fifty shillings 
currency ; common price in America fifteen shillings ; making a handsome sum 
of the seldiers’ misfortunes. The American railroads in progress to Pembina, as 
well as the line of steamers on the lakes to Superior, will do more than any act 
of Parliament towards free trade, free lands, and freedom in the far West. 
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ENGLISH PRICES IN THE LAST CENTURY, 


An English cotemporary remarks :—'To those whose business or pleasure it is 
to study the variations in the markets, the following list of prices for the year 
1736 will, no doubt, be interesting :— 


PRICES OF GOODS AT BEAR KEY, LONDON, 


WHORE . cc ccccccccccccccccessececcecs 80s. to 381s. per quarter. 
a ene PEE PULE TEE EEE CEEOL BEE 128, to 188. “ 
DOE bi siniwpieicindc ty chess cteecenavieecs 138, to 19s, 

Aes pie cvccccecvescccvcccasceecvcccese 10s, 14s, 
DURE so Cab eedppuseaseshs canescens . 22s, 

et B sea EERE EEL EL . 19s, 

Boren BOOMs os 6iss ceded ddv ns . 22s. 

OO IE ds xnvhscs 4u bint <eddenks eae \ 2ls. 
TE hascoccectenicensneneenanés > 18s. 

, ote hare sa CEE ELEC EE ee £5 per cwt. 

* basola,, tie oe £6 per cwt. 
Ovals... .. nh ennntednsanhekeatins ae 26s, per chaldron 
OE MOE oc sencsacancccachosevesese 1514 for the opening. 
pater ELECT PEET Es 1754 . 


PRICE OF MEAL AND CHEESE AT MANCHESTER. 


Meal from 18s. to 19s. per load. 
Cheese, 24s. to 25s. per cwt. 





ENLIGHTENED MERCHANTS. 


Young men who are about to enter upon a mercantile career, should learn to 
appreciate the importance of liberal views and practical knowledge, even beyond 
the immediate concerns of business. It is a subject of frequent comment that even 
merchants make but a lamentable figure when they emerge from the store or 
warehouse, ang are called upon to participate in assemblages of their fellow-citi- 


zens, convened to discuss important enterprises, or to wield the pen in behalf of | 


any particular cause. This should not be the case. These men have heavy in- 
terests at stake, and they are naturally looked to for counsel in many emergen- 
cies. If they show that they are unequal to the task, they lower themselves in 
public esteem, and make themselves amenable to the charge of being destitute of 
soul, beyond their boxes and bales. We have repeatedly attended meetings of 
the commercial class, called to consider the bearings of certain improvements 
upon the trade of the city, and witnessed with regret the introduction of lawyers 
and politicians to the rostrum, from which practical merchants alone should have 
delivered their views. The new generation of merchants should remedy this de- 
ficiency on the part of the elders of the counting-house, and prepare themselves, 
by reading and social discussion, for taking an active part in public demonstra- 
tions when their services are needed. It is not necessary for them to become 
learned savans. Let them simply strive to acquire that kind of information 
which is likely to be of use in pushing forward enterprises of general utility, and 
to cultivate the power of setting forth the opinions they may form upon any 
question of public interest. The debates at the meetings of the Board of Trade 
are advantageous in this respect. But the discussions of that body would form 
a better school if they were more generally participated in, and effort were made 
to give them a wider range. We look forward to the rise of a race of merchants 
who will not be content with loaning their names or their money for work of im- 
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provement, but will labor with voice and pen, and display a stock of varied and 
accurate information which will show them to be well-read and highly-cultivated 
gentlemen. 





SUCCESS ATTRIBUTABLE TO LOVE OF OCCUPATION. 


The great difference which we perceive in the success of people, depends 
almost entirely upon the earnestness with which they pursue their industrial call- 
ings. And that earnestness depends again upon the love for and engrossment by 
the pursuit in which they are engaged. It is a bad sign when a man is forever 
lamenting the difficulties of his avocation and wishing he were in any other busi- 
ness than that which, for the time being, demands his attention. 

Those who expect to find any pursuit which is free from difficulties, are grossly 
mistaken. Every occupation, prosecuted to success, involves the overcoming of 
many obstacles, and the surmounting of many impediments. When we fancy 
that one particular business possesses all the discouragements, and that the avoca- 
tions of others are all pleasant and easy, we only exhibit the narrowness of our 
minds and the feebleness of our observation. 

We observe a mechanic working with great ease in his department of handi- 
craft, and rapidly producing the most beautiful forms from the rudest material. 
His work looks easy. But who does not know that year after year of severe 
application and practice were requisite to prepare for such speedy and beautiful 
execution. The lawyer addresses a jury upon a vast collection of facts, and 
with surpassing eloquence strips the sophistries away which have been artfully 
woven by the opposite counsel. Everybody admires the skill with which this is 
done, and those who have not made the attempt think it easy toimitate it. But 
let them try, and they would discover that years of close study and much logical 
culture were necessary in order that the effect might be produced. 

So it is in every occupation. ase, skill, and grace in labor come only from 
repeated struggles, and after many failures. We feel the difficulties in our own 
pursuits, but in the pursuits of others we only witness the dexterity which the 
operator manifests. Hence we misjudge and magnify the vexations and difficulties 
of our own avocations. But whenever we get into this state of mind, we may 
be sure that we are leaving the path which leads to the goal of success. 1t shows 
that we do not love our occupation ; that we are not sufficiently engrossed by it 
to deserve or command success. 

To the young, a love of the pursuit in which they are engaged, is invaluable. 
The moment they possess this every obstacle diminishes in magnitude and power, 
until it becomes a pleasure to attack and overcome them. But when young men 
go through their daily tasks simply because they feel they must execute them, 
their avocation becomes dull and tedious, and they do not properly perform their 
tasks. A boy in a store who does just as much as he is told to do, and not even 
that when he can shirk part of it, will never make a good business man. He 
never satisfies his employers, never gets half the wages that he might, and by his 
dilatory and shiftless method of doing his work, makes his task twice as arduous 
as it would otherwise be. 

So it is with the man who is prosecuting business on his own account. If he 
defers it to his pleasures or recreations, his busiess becomes annoying and tire- 
some. He loses customers and grows careless. As his business decreases he be- 
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comes more and more disaffected, and finally retires a bankrupt and in disgust 
with his avocation. There is no remedy for this state of things but the cultiva- 
tion of a taste amounting to a passion, for the occupation which we pursue fora 
livelihood. And parents should be extremely careful, when selecting pursuits 
for their sons, to see that those pursuits are in accordance with the natural 
affinities of those sons. Otherwise they may squander away their time through 
a languid minority, and on attaining full age they find themselves incapable of 
any effective exertion. 

The men who succeed in the world are those who are engrossed in their busi- 
ness from the love which they bear to it. Labor to them is not distasteful. It 
is pleasurable, and constitutes their business a sort of relaxation. They need no 
recreation, because their business is in harmony with their inclinations. What 
were difficulties once are now so easily and rapidly surmounted that they forget 
their avocation ever presented any unpleasant obstacles. And such people do 
not have half the hard work in the world which is the lot of those who are res- 
tive in their occupations. The latter have not only physical difficulties, but 
mental aversions to overcome, and these last fatigue and depress to a much 
greater extent than mere physical labor. 





NEW FISHING GROUND FOR WHALES, 


The Providence Journal had some remarks on this interesting subject of the 
following tenor, that a new fishing ground for whales had been discovered in the 
Arctic regions, and that the parties interested had concealed much of the in- 
formation relating to it. The London Times, received by the last arrival, con- 
tains fuller particulars of this important discovery from which we have gleaned 
some facts iy addition to those before given :— 


It appears that whalemen, some years ago, learned from the Esquimaux with 
whom they held intercourse, that large numbers of whales resorted to certain in- 
lets and bays in Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay, where they remained during the 
winter for shelter. This information suggested to Captain Penny, (one of the 
officers who had distinguished himself among the searchers for Sir Jonny Franx- 
LIN.) the idea of fitting out parties to winter in the polar regions, near the places 
where the whales resorted, to secure as many as possible in the fall and spring, 
and to boil the oil out during the winter. Two vessels were accordingly prepared 
for the purpose, with iron tanks fitted to them, and so arranged that the oil, 
when boiled, could be conveyed by gutta percha and other pipes to every tank 
in the hold. Boilers and a supply of coal for boiling the oil on land while in 
winter quarters, where also taken, as well as a plentiful supply of provisions, and 
the necessary com‘orts for the long Arctic winter. 

Two ships thus equipped, and manned with thirty-three men and three boys, 
sailed from Aberdeen on the 13th August, 1853, and reached the fishing ground 
in Baffin’s Bay on the 17th of September, where they found an abundance of 
whales, ten of which they killed and secured before the lstof November. They 
went into winter quarters in Hogarth’s Sound, erected their boiling-houses, and 
set to work to boil their oil. In this work they were assisted by 50 Esquimaux 
engaged for the purpose. 

Their efforts were entirely successful, notwithstanding the cold was forty de- 
grees below zero. The active duties of the men tended to preserve their health, 
and none felt time to hang heavily. But, singular as it may seem, that dreadful 
scourge, the cholera, broke out among the Esquimaux and swept off many, while 
the crew escaped with slight premonitory symptoms. 

Early in the following spring,. (the present year,) the fishing was resumed with 
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reat success, although the edge of the ice was twenty miles from the ships. 
venteen whales were killed, and after being cut up, where transported by the 
Esquimaux on s drawn by dogs over the ice to the ships, where the oil was 
boiled as before. Onrfe ship was soon filled with boiled oil and whalebone, when 
Captain Penny sailed for Aberdeen, leaving the other ship to continue the fish- 
ing and boiling. 

The captain is of opinion that with a large commercial company the fishery 
could be prosecuted along an extensive coast line, and with great advantage. 
Two A — ships had anticipated the English expedition, and had been equelly 
successful. 

No traces of Sir Jonn Franxuin were found. Deer and other wild animals 
abounded. Captain Penny still holds to the belief, in common with many scien- 
tific men in England, that further north there is a milder climate and a polar 
basin yet to be discovered, and those who cling to the hope that Sir Joun 
F Rankin and his crews still survive, believe him to be within the open sea or 
polar basin referred to. 





CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. 


The man who is obliged to be constantly employed to earn the necessaries of 
life and support kis family, knows not the unhappiness he prays for when he de- 
sires wealth and idleness. To be constantly busy is to be always happy. Per- 
sons who have suddenly acquired wealth, broken up their active pursuits, and 
begun to live at their ease, waste away and die in a very short time. Thousands 
would have been blessings to the world, and added to the common stock of hap- 
piness, if they had been content to remain in an humble sphere, and earned every 
mouthful of food that nourished their bodies. But no; fashion and wealth took 
possession of them, and they were completely ruined. 

They ran away from peace and pleasure, and embraced a lingering death. Ye 
who are sighing for the pomp and splendor of life, beware! Ye know not what 
ye wish. No situation, however exalted; no wealth, however magnificent ; no 
honors, however glorious, can yield you solid enjoyment while discontent lurks 
in your bosom. The secret of happiness Ties in this-—-to be always contented 
with your lot, and never sigh for the splendor of riches or the magnidcence of 
fashion and power. Persons who are always busy, and go cheerfully to their 
daily tasks. are the least disturbed by the fluctuations of business, and at night 
sleep with perfect composure. 





CORK TREES IN CALIFORNIA, 


The Patent-office having obtained seeds of the cork tree from Europe, sent 
several packages last year to California, which possesses a climate similar to 
France and Spain, where it flourishes. These seeds were planted at Sonora, and 
about 87 per cent of them have come up, and give promise of becoming stately 
trees. Cork is one of the most useful and valuable articles connected with the 
arts, and we have no substitute which can take its place. We import annually 
about $209,500 worth of corks, and $18,000 worth of the bark of the tree. If 
this tree prospers in California, of course a considerable saving will be effected 
to the country, because we shall be able not only to manufacture all the articles 
of cork which we use ourselves, but we will not be required to iraport any of the 
raw material. 
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MONEY. 


No man can show that the love of gold, in the shape of eagles and sovereigns, 
is not as base idolatry as the worship of the golden calf. A sordid Jove of wealth 
is one of the lowest vices. Its effects on character are extremely debasing. 
When men have made large acquisitions of gain, the uses to which they apply it 
show its vanity, its utter worthlessness. The wisest of wealthy men, who was 
exceedingly rich, (yet at that time governed by worldly feelings,) made him great 
works, builded him houses, planted him vinyards, made him gardens and orch- 
ards, planted in them trees of all kinds of fruits, made him pools of water, got 
him servants and maidens, had great possessions of great and small cattle, 
gathered about him the most expert musicians with the best instruments, and 
abounded in all the refined luxuries of the world. But when he looked on it all, 
he pronounced it wholly unsatisfying—vanity ; yea, more, a source of positive dis- 
tress—vexation of spirit. Such an experiment ought to have satisfied the rest of 
maukind. In was made under the most advantageous circumstances. The means 
were not stinted, but ample. Yet the result was what it has always proved 
to be. 

This effect is not confined to any age or latitude. Johnson spoke but the truth 
as exhibited in the history of his own times in Europe, when he said—“ Money 
and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and the unhappiest of all mortals are 
those who have more of either than they know how to use. To set himself free 
from these incumbrances one hurries to Newmarket; another travels over Eu- 
rope ; one pulls down his house and calls architects about him; another buys a 
seat in the country, and follows his hounds over hedges and through rivers; one 
makes collections of shells; and other searches the world for tulips and carna- 
tions.” 

The allusion in the last sentence points to the wild speculation in Holland in 
tulips. It is said that the best saddle horse in England or France would not 
have sold for as much as one bulbous root in the Netherlands. In the same spirit 
the English went mad over dovecotes, as much as two hundred guineas being 
given for a single pigeon. In our own time we have seen no small part of our 
nation go crazy after switches and hen-coops. The multicaulis trade and the hen 
fever enriched a few and impoverished many. 

We do not generally despise men who spend their money freely, though it be 
foolishly, if no mischief directly follows their wastefulness ; but we detest one 
who hoards up his gains, and neither receives nor imparts any real profit by al| 
his wealth. We call him miser, which signifies miserable. Yet the Bible tells 
us he has one pleasure in his wealth. He beholds it with his eyes. That plea- 
sure is, however, greatly diminished by being attended with a dreadful thirst for 
more. 

The right use of money is to secure for us and our dependents the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and the best possible educational and religious privileges ; 
then to employ it in the largest liberality in direct and honest efforts to spread 
abroad truth, peace, righteousness, the knowledge of God, and the love of Christ. 
How easy it would be to make all the honest, virtuous, industrious poor of this 
world happy by at once raising them from abject poverty, which is but another 
name for abject misery. 
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To do good and communicate let not the rich forget, for with such sacrifices, 
iod is weil pleased. Let those who have more money than they need remember 
continually every benevolent plan and enterprise. There never was a time when 
riches rightly bestowed seemed to do more good than at present. Nor was the 
ery from perishing men ever louder than now. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC BANK NOTE, 


A Liverpool (England) paper says :—A curious circumstance has just happened 
to M. Acupa, whose talent in photography has given him a European celebrity. 
He laid a wager that he would so exactly imitate a French bank note that the 
difference should not be perceptible. By the time appointed the note was ready, 
and laid side by side with the original upon his desk, Judge, jury, all were 
ready to seize the smallest indication which should lead them into the right guess. 
The gentleman who had laid the wager took both notes in his hand to examine 
them in the strong light from the window, by some accident he changed or 
shuffled them from one hand to the other, and when he returned them to the desk, 
neither M. Acupa himself nor any one of the company could tell which was the 
false note and which the true. There they lie still+-two thousand franc notes— 
and all connoisseurs are invited to give an opinion. Needless to say that the 
Bank of France has sent its most expert judges, but without effect. 





GUTTA PERCHA AND SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 


One of our cotemporaries states that the new steam frigate Lancaster, which 
is at present lying at the Philadelphia navy yard, (where she was built,) “has 
two binnacles on the spar deck arranged with gutta percha so as to cut off the 
effect of local attraction.” Gutta percha is an electric insulating material, but 
not a magnetic insulator. A magnet will attract a piece of metal with a piece 
of glass interposed between them, and yet glass is superior to gutta percha as 
an insulator. ‘The remedy for local attraction between the machinery of a steam- 
ship and compasses is distance, not gutta percha, as the attraction is inversely 
according to the square or distance. A stratum of dry air is superior to either 
glass or gutta percha as an insulating medium. 


ARO 


A NATION OF SMOKERS, 


The number of cigars consumed in France in 1857 was as follows :— 





Havana and Manilla cigars.........ceeseeeeees ‘ 86,086,500 
Diieneetie MIABUTROUUTS, «oo 6 ccc cccecccctcavcacece 481,071,500 
CigOrettes, .crcccrcccsveverecscccssconsccceese 6,478,000 

eas acc cdbednadcaheeesakecuacwe ced cs 523,636,000 


The revenue of the French Government from the tobacco monopoly for the 
present year is estimated to reach $36,000,000. In Russia, the revenue derived 
from duties on tobacco exceed $36,000,000. In Austria it amounts to $14,000,000. 
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1.—The Roman Question. By E. Anout. Translated from the French, by H. 
C. Coape. 12mo., pp. 219. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


To all anywise interested in the temporal power of the Pope, or who would 
make themselves acquainted with the internal system of Papal authority, this is 
a work of decided interest. The author, E. About, is, or was, a Romanist, but 
being an intelligent man and ready writer, stimulated by the pressing condition 
of Italy, has written up this little volume which he denominates “ plain truths,” 
not in the spirit of calumny, but with the idea, now that the Papal system of 
government is receiving a thorough discussion, of throwing some light to the 
outer world upon the shadowy forms which have ever enveloped the footsteps of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. ‘To us, the little book appears as if printed in letters of 
gold; and had we space, we would make many extracts, by way of showing what 
Pius IX. has done, and is now doing, for the welfare of his people ; but this, in 
regard to the component parts of his government, must suffice :—“All the minis- 
ters, all the prefects, all the ambassadors, all the court dignitaries, and all the 
judges of the superior tribunals are ecclesiastics. The Secretary of the Brevi 
and the Memoriali, the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Council of State 
and the Council of Finance, the Director-General of the Police, the Director of 
the Public Health and Prisons, the Director of the Archives, the Attorney-General 
of the Fise, the President and Secretary of the Cadastro, the Agricultural Presi- 
dent and Commissioner, are all ecclesiastics. The public education is in the hands 
of ecclesiastics, under the direction of thirteen Cardinals. All the charitable es- 
tablishments, all the funds applicable to the relief of the poor, are the patrimony 
of ecclesiastic directors. Congregations of Cardinals decide causes in their lei- 


sure hours, and the Bishops of the Kingdom are so many living tribunals. This 
same ecclesiastical caste, so strongly united by the bonds of a learned hierarchy, 
reigns as over a conquered country. It regards the middle classes—in other 
words, the intelligent and laborious part of the nation—as an irreconcilable foe. 
The prefects are ordered not to govern the provinces, but to keep them in order. 
The oe is kept, not to protect the citizens, but to watch them. The tribu- 


nals have other interests to defend than those of justice. The diplomatic body 
does not represent a country but a coterie. The educative body has the mission 
not to teach, but to prevent the spread of instruction. The taxes are not a na- 
tional assessment, but an official foray for the profit of certain ecclesiastics. 
Examine all the departments of the public administration, and you will every- 
where find the clerical element at war with the nation, and, of course, everywhere 
victorious.” This little book is well worth perusal, and many of its chapters per- 
taining to the absolute character of the temporal power of the Pope, which re- 
mained for the peace of Villafranca to do for Catholicism at one stroke, what its 
most ardent propagandists had failed in at every former attempt, are worthy of 
the closest investigation. 


2.—Idyls of the King. By Aurrep Tennyson, D. C. L. 12mo., pp. 227. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


It would doubtless be a work of supererogation on our part to speak of the 
poems and poetical talent of England’s Poet Laureate, Tennyson. This, the last 
touch of his tuneful lyre, which he styles “ The True and the False ; four Idyls 
of the King,” comprises four different poems, Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere, 
each complete within itself. though they all properly belong to one household, and 
have a strong affinity each to the other, in which the author portrays with skill- 
fal imagery the working of the different passions on the mind. Although too 
cold and measured by half to suit our fancy, they nevertheless contain many ele- 
gant passages such as the charming song of Enid, “Turn, fortune, turn thy 
wheel,” &c., &c., which, if we mistake not, will very materially enhance the au- 
thor’s reputation among his many admirers. 
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3.— History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from the 
year 1807 to the year 1814. By W.'T. P. Napier, C0. B. Royal 8 vo., pp. 
792. New York: D. & 8. Sadlier & Co. 


The military history of the Peninsula war has always possessed a peculiar in- 
terest. which probably no other series of exploits, in what cause soever, has ever 
elicited in the same magnitude. While the legions of France, under the leader- 
ship of the great Napoleon, were overturning Europe, the eye of the reader has 
ever been turned towards the contest going on in Spain, where the efforts of 
Spanish patriotism, under English leadership, and backed up by British bayonets, 
were gaining sure triumphs, and steadily Gestion back the hitherto invincible 
columns of the Emperor, under the eyes of his best lieutenants. Hence it has 
been much written upon by many of our military writers, but nowhere can we 
find a more just appreciation of the events and the epoch than in this military 
narrative of Col. Napier, both from the frank, manly character of the man, as 
well as from the fact that he himself was a soldier ands an actor in many of the 
stirring scenes he so accurately describes, his proficiency in military science 
rendering him capable of appreciating the strategical movements of the bellige- 
rents in the campaign, so that his battle scenes are not the vague and misty 
outlines of a man unacquainted with military movements describing the opera- 
tions of war. The honest, chivalrous nature of Napier, which enabled him to rise 
above the characteristic prejudice of the Briton, and bestow praise where praise 
was due, even on an enemy, and his disposition to do justice to the prowess of the 
French army, at first rendered the publication of this work obnoxious to the 
aristocratic portion of his countrymen, whose contempt for their enemies could 
not brook the idea of less than six Frenchmen being pitted against one English- 
man. But in this country, from the very first, it acquired the authoritative posi- 
tion it deserved, and is looked upon as a model of its kind as regards military 
authority and the operations of the English and French armies in the Peninsula. 


4.—Shelley Memorials ; from authentic sources. Edited by Lapy Sueuiey. 

To which is added an essay on Christianity. by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 12mo., 

pp- 308. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The repeated publication, both in French and English, of biographies pur- 
porting to be authentic, and of papers and documents calculated to place the 
memory and private character of Shelley in a wrong light before the public, has 
induced the family of the poet to take upon themselves the task of correcting 
these numerous misstatements. Hence the origin of the present volume of memo- 
rials, comprising his early life, much of his correspondence, &c., &c , besides an 
essay of his on Christianity, which we believe has never before been published. 
Owing to the ascetic, if not to say whimsical, mind of the poet, such, for instance, 
as his refusal to take sugar in his tea or coffee, from the fact of its being a pro- 
duction of slave labor, and other kindred vagaries, though claiming among his 
countrymen many ardent admirers, he never became very popular, never having 
a tithe of the praise bestowed upon him by the English people which has been 
showered on his compeer, Tennyson ; yet in the present day when a more liberal 
spirit seems to pervade the English councils, when freedom of inquiry is becom- 
ing at once a social and a legal right, when the fierce bursts of reproof which in 
Shelley’s time met the man bold enough to question the received notions of the 
church and State orthodoxy, have ceased, it will not be strange if more interest 
should attach itself to the memory and writings of one who, from the first dawn 
of manhood, shrank from no sacrifice in the promotion of the cause of human 
welfare. 
5.—Tent and Harem ; notes of an Oriental Trip. By Carotive Paine. 12mo., 

pp. 300. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Is another of the many books of travel which have been recently published, 
containing luminous sketches concerning the habits, relics of antiquities, &c.. of 
the Arabs of Nubia, as also some lively and amusing descriptions of Oriental life 
as exhibited among the Turks of the Golden Horn, which appear to be exceed- 
ingly well written, and to contain more than an average interest usually pervad- 
ing narratives of this description. 











